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The  City  of  Oslo  was  founded  more  than  nine  centuries  ago 
and  for  seven  centuries  has  been  the  capital  of  Norway. 
English  ships  and  timber  merchants  have  frequented  the  ports 
of  East  Norway  for  centuries — indeed  its  forests  supplied 
the  material  for  rebuilding  London  after  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666.  The  coastal  provinces  between  Oslo  and  Gothenburg 
provided  the  few  suitable  battlefields  in  a  mountainous 
country.  Here  the  three  Scandinavian  nations  fought 
repeatedly  in  their  efforts  to  exercise  sole  suzerainty  over 
*  the  whole  peninsula. 

Commander  Stagg  is  well  aware  how  greatly  historical 
knowledge  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  the  tourist.  His  history  of 
this  region,  which  has  played  so  vital  a  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Norway,  and  of  the  City  of  Oslo,  is  lively  and 
colourful.  He  emphasizes  the  part  played  by  people  and  is 
less  concerned  with  economics  and  politics.  Most  vividly  he 
recreates  the  people  who  thronged  the  streets  of  the  capital 
and  moved  about  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  three  great 
valleys  which  constitute  Oslo’s  ‘upland.’ 

This  is  the  fourth  of  Commander  Stagg’s  excellent  series 
of  regional  histories  of  Norway. 
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FOREWORD 


COMMANDER  STAGG  has  written  a  series  of  books  concerning 
Norway  and  Norwegian  history,  regarded  from  a  point  of 
view  which  is  new,  original  and  interesting.  He  has  con¬ 
centrated  each  volume  upon  one  special  part  of  the  kingdom, 
following  its  fate  through  the  history  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
describing  the  most  important  local  differences  and  peculiarities. 
He  started  with  the  districts  English  tourists  usually  visit: 
Northern  Norway,  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun.  Western 
Norway,  the  land  of  the  fjords,  and  the  district  of  Trondelag, 
the  whole  country’s  political  and  cultural  centre  during  the 
Saga  period.  In  this  new  volume  he  deals  with  Oslo  and  Eastern 
Norway,  whose  history  perhaps  may  seem  less  fascinating, 
but  certainly  is  more  important  in  order  to  understand  the  present 
and  the  future  of  the  whole  country.  In  spite  of  the  praiseworthy 
local  patriotism,  deep-rooted  among  the  Norwegians,  the 
process  of  centralisation  has  been  inevitable,  and  nowadays 
Oslo  and  its  surrounding  districts  are  the  chief  pillars  in  Norway’s 
economic  life. 

Commander  Stagg  is  a  really  human  historian.  Before  writing 
his  book  he  has  been  a  diligent  reader,  an  intelligent  questioner 
and  good  listener,  and  a  traveller  with  keen  eyes  and  an  open 
mind.  He  likes  to  tell  the  story  of  great  events  and  curious 
happenings.  His  book  is  full  of  charm  and  of  good  and  useful 
knowledge.  I  feel  much  honoured  in  having  this  opportunity  to 
thank  him  for  what  he  has  done,  and  to  express  on  behalf  of  my 
countrymen  our  hearty  gratitude  to  one  of  the  best  friends 
Norway  ever  had  in  Great  Britain. 

University  of  Oslo 
March^  195^* 


FRANCIS  BULL 


AUTHOR’S  PREFACE 

SINCE  the  history  of  the  capital  city  of  Britain’s  dearest  ally 
has  never  been  told  in  the  English  language,  I  have  ventured 
— greatly  daring — to  repair  that  regrettable  omission.  More¬ 
over,  as  I  have  not  come  across  a  popular  and  consecutive  full- 
length  story  of  the  past  of  Oslo  in  any  of  the  languages  of  Nor¬ 
way,  it  is  my  hope  that  this  volume  may  prove  of  slight  interest 
to  a  few  Norwegians. 

The  tercentenary  of  the  annexation  by  Sweden  of  the  ancient 
Norwegian  province  of  Baahuslen  (Bohuslan)  is  imminent,  so  it 
appeared  to  me  an  opportune  moment  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
frontier  between  those  countries  down  the  ages — with  the 
causes  and  effects  of  numerous  disputes  and  invasions.  Although 
forgiven  they  are  not  forgotten,  and  the  memory  of  many  gallant 
and  some  infamous  deeds  lives  on  in  local  tradition. 

I  acknowledge  my  deep  debt  to  many  Norwegian  historians 
who  are  too  numerous  to  mention  by  name.  I  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  expressing  gratitude  to  my  friend  Dr.  Axel  Coldevin, 
upon  whose  monumental  work  Norske  Storgaarder  I  have  drawn 
extensively. 

Lagdommer  Helge  Refsum  and  his  friends  among  local  his¬ 
torians  in  Romerike  have  been  most  helpful  and  encouraging, 
whilst  I  have  also  made  use  of  the  fascinating  writings  of  Erland 
Scheen  regarding  foreign  travellers  in  Norway  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Mr.  J.  B.  Atlung,  a  director  of  Kellner-Parting- 
ton  London  Agency,  has  kindly  advised  me  on  timber  floating 
conditions  in  0stfo]d  fylke. 

I  desire  above  all  to  express  heartfelt  gratitude  to  Carl  Hambro 
— Cultural  Attache  to  the  Royal  Norwegian  Embassy — and  to 
Dr.  Ada  Polak  for  reading  through  my  MS.  and  suggesting 
errors  and  omissions.  The  former,  together  with  his  colleagues  in 
the  ‘Office  for  Cultural  Relations,  Foreign  Office,  Oslo,’  has 
most  kindly  procured  originals  for  the  illustrations. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Gathorne-Hardy  has  yet  again  most  nobly  come  to 
my  rescue  by  revising  those  chapters  covering  the  saga  period. 

FRANK  N.  STAGG 


London^  1955 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  melting  snows  from  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  in 
Central  and  Western  Norway  tumble  down  a  myriad  of 
rills  on  the  southern  and  eastern  slopes,  and  then  enter 
three  main  valleys  through  which  three  swiftly  flowing  rivers 
eventually  find  their  outlets  in  the  three  largest  lakes  in  all 
Norway.  Around  and  between  those  vast  sheets  of  water  lie 
fertile  cornfields,  which  have  provided  the  bread  of  life  not  only 
to  countless  generations  dwelling  among  the  rich  ‘plains’  in  those 
localities,  but  also  produced  a  perennial  surplus  of  grain  to  be 
bartered  for  the  fish  caught  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  coastal 
region  of  East  Norway  anciently  known  as  Viken, 

From  time  beyond  memory  a  mart  for  exchange  of  corn  and 
fish  existed  at  the  head  of  Folden  (now  Oslofjord),  and  there — 
some  nine  centuries  ago — the  City  of  Oslo  was  founded  to 
function  as  the  trading  centre  between  its  ‘uplands’  and  sea- 
coast.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  commodity  took 
pride  of  place  in  Oslo’s  commercial  life,  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  a  method  of  harnessing  water-power  to  operate 
sawmills.  This  so  increased  production  of  ‘planks’  that  a  consider¬ 
able  export  developed  to  the  thriving  cities  of  Holland,  England 
and  Western  Europe.  One  result  of  that  lively  timber  trade  was 
the  foundation  along  the  coast  of  a  series  of  settlements  called 
‘loading-places,’  several  of  which  have  grown  into  prosperous 
modern  cities.  The  story  of  such  of  them  as  lie  in  ‘eastern  Viken’ 
is  told  within  these  pages,  as  also  that  of  the  centres  of  population 
higher  up  the  dales  which  owed  their  origin  to  forestry  and 
timber-floating. 

The  town  of  Oslo  was  administered  by  its  bishop  and  cathe¬ 
dral  chapter  until  the  year  1300,  when  the  king  took  up  per¬ 
manent  residence  and  established  his  chancery  there.  Thus  for 
more  than  650  years  the  capital  city  of  Norway  has  been  Oslo- 
Christiania,  and  the  pulse  of  the  entire  nation  has  throbbed 
within  its  urban  limits. 

The  term  ‘Ostlandet’  (the  East  Country)  is  usually  employed 
by  Norwegians  to  embrace  a  far  larger  area  than  that  of  Oslo 
and  its  three  ‘upland’  fylker  (Akershus,  Hedmark  and  Oppland), 
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but  limitations  of  space  make  it  necessary  that  this  regional 
history  is  restricted  to  the  latter  field,  together  with  its  coastland 
of  ‘eastern  Viken’  (0stfold  fylke). 

The  town  of  Oslo  lies  within  a  horseshoe  of  rugged  highlands, 
across  which  the  only  practical  road-traffic  routes  ran  eastwards 
until  as  recently  as  1660.  Thus  it  happened  that  Oslo  was  at  all 
periods  orientated  towards  the  Swedish  frontier,  whence  came 
occasional  waves  of  progress  in  the  march  of  civilization  but  also 
the  evils  of  invasion  at  all  too  frequent  intervals.  In  earliest  times 
many  of  the  latter  were  experienced  mainly  within  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Ranrike  (later  Baahuslen),  which  was  finally  ‘raped’ 
by  Sweden  exactly  three  centuries  ago  and  is  now  known  in  the 
language  of  that  country  as  ‘Bohuslan.’  Some  details  of  the 
history  of  that  province  when  it  was  Norwegian  territory  are 
recounted  in  this  volume. 
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CHAPTER  I 


FROM  THE  DAWN  OF  OUR  ERA 
TO  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR  (1130) 

In  the  Beginning 

IN  Ankara,  a  city  of  the  Galatians  which  is  the  capital  of 
modern  Turkey,  a  temple  was  erected  in  gratitude  to  the 
Emperor  Augustus  for  his  many  benefactions.  It  was  adorned 
with  marble  tablets,  on  which  were  inscribed  extracts  from 
Augustus’s  autobiography.  On  one  of  these  can  still  be  read :  ‘My 
fleet  sailed  across  the  Ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  towards 
the  lands  of  the  rising  sun  as  far  as  Himmerland  (Jutland),  which 
no  Roman  had  ever  before  visited  either  by  land  or  by  sea  .  . 
Strabo  and  the  elder  Pliny  (died  a.d.  79)  both  described  this 
naval  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  which  took  place  in  the  year  that 
Jesus  The  Christ  was  a  boy  of  five,  and  a  Roman  officer  told 
them  of  a  massive  mountain-range  called  Saevo  that  lay  to  the 
northward  of  what  we  today  call  the  Skagerak.  This  gossamer 
reference  is  the  first  in  history  to  Eastern  Norway. 

During  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  many  Norse¬ 
men  took  service  with  the  all-conquering  Goths,  Vandals  and 
the  other  despoilers  of  that  great  civilization.  They  returned  with 
much  gold,  and  it  is  indicative  of  the  distribution  of  population 
and  wealth  that  the  flat  land  of  Jaeren  in  Rogaland  acquired 
most  of  it,  though  not  a  little  found  its  way  to  0stlandet.  Into 
the  void  left  in  Northern  Europe  by  the  break-up  of  the  Roman 
Empire  swept  hordes  of  Huns  under  Attila  (c.  450).  These 
impelled  tribes  to  migrate  wholesale  during  the  span  of  two 
centuries  (a.d.  400-600)  known  as  The  Migration  Period.  It  was 
in  those  years  that  the  foundations  of  the  History  of  Norway 
were  laid,  the  culture  of  the  west  being  absorbed  along  its  west 
and  south  coasts  whereas  the  more  conservative  peoples  in 
Trondelag,  the  Opplands,  and  around  Oslofjord  continued  to 
orientate  towards  the  east  and  south. 
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Jordanes — the  historian  of  the  Goths,  who  wrote  c.  a.d.  550 — 
named  both  Romerike  and  Ranrike  (Baahuslen),  and  also  a 
tribe  called  ‘grener,’  i.e.  the  folk  of  Grenafylki  whose  modern 
centre  is  the  town  of  Skien.  It  is  significant  that  Jordanes  knew 
the  names  of  all  the  tribes  settled  between  Grenafylki  and  Roms- 
dal,  since  it  is  in  those  coastal  areas  that  the  richest  archaeological 
finds  have  been  made  from  the  interesting  two  centuries  called 
‘The  Migration  Period’;  indeed  one  modern  Norwegian  his¬ 
torian  is  tempted  to  call  the  coastal  folk  a  ‘Migration  Kingdom,’ 
which  developed  on  quite  different  lines  to  the  districts  around 
Oslofjord  and  in  the  Opplands. 

During  the  ensuing  two  centuries  (a.d.  600-800)  the  Frankish 
kings  and  their  ‘mayors’  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Aachen)  were 
re-establishing  civilization  in  Northern  Europe  following  ‘the 
Dark  Ages.’  It  was,  however,  solely  along  the  west  coast  of 
Norway  that  Frankish  influences  affected  the  entire  life  of  the 
people.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  a  new  development 
centred  in  Uppland  (Uppsala)  grew  apace,  and  gained  a  firm 
foothold  in  East  Norway.  Among  the  many  proofs  of  this  link 
with  the  ‘Vendel  Culture’  are  the  ‘ring-swords’  found  in  many 
graves — notably  one  at  Vang  in  Hedmark.  Each  hilt  is  adorned 
with  a  massive  gold  ring  upon  which  oaths  were  sworn  of  such 
sanctity  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  broken — they  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  Beowulf  Sind  the  Eddas,  Among  the  most  outstanding 
of  numerous  ornaments  are  those  on  metal  helmets  (sections  of 
which  have  been  recovered  from  the  graves  of  chieftains  in 
Hedmark,  Toten  and  Vestfold);  they  were  foreign  to  Norway 
and  prove  conclusively  that  0stlandet  received  inspiration  from 
the  Svea  kingdom  at  Uppsala  when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its 
glory.  Until  this  occurred,  the  ancient  tribal  kingdoms  of  Rome¬ 
rike,  Hedmark  and  Ringerike  had  been  steeped  in  a  strong 
conservatism,  and  the  heads  of  clans  inherited  their  ‘royal’  status 
in  a  peasant  society.  New  forms  of  burial  came  in  from  Uppsala, 
where  lay  the  centre  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Svear,  members 
of  whose  royal  family  were  destined  to  become  rulers  in  East 
Norway.  Royal  barrow-graves  of  imposing  dimensions  arose  in 
the  tribal  kingdoms,  the  finest  example  of  all  being  Raknehaugen 
(in  Romerike)  which  is  nearly  one  hundred  yards  in  diameter 
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and  about  fifty  feet  high.  Exhaustive  excavations  have  recently 
shown  that  it  contained  no  vestige  of  a  skeleton,  so  it  was  either 
a  ‘cenotaph’  for  some  great  prince  who  perished  at  sea  or  perhaps 
merely  a  mound  that  was  erected  to  provide  ahingplace’to  accom¬ 
modate  large  numbers  on  its  slopes  at  the  great  ‘law’  gatherings. 

Until  the  dawn  of  the  ninth  century  each  small  section  in 
Norway  led  its  own  confined  existence.  Each  differed  from  the 
other  in  historical  development,  and  equally  so  in  their  orienta¬ 
tion  to  the  outer  world.  No  inkling  of  such  a  concept  as  ‘Norway’ 
tickled  the  imagination  of  anybody  then  living  within  its  present 
frontiers. 


The  Royal  Family  of  ^Ynglingene 

The  Ynglingasaga  in  Snorre’s  Heimskringla  deals  with  the 
history  of  the  forebears  of  Harald  Fairhair,  In  its  original  form — 
Ynglingatal — it  is  a  genealogical  poem,  in  which  are  given  the 
barest  account  of  each  king’s  name,  death  and  place  of  burial. 
The  unknown  author  of  Ynglingatal  had  lived  in  the  circle  of 
Vestfold  kings,  and  passed  down  the  version  of  events  which  was 
current  there  in  his  lifetime. 

According  to  tradition,  the  ‘Ynglinger’  originated  in  the  ‘god’ 
Froy,  who  founded  the  line  of  Svea  kings  in  Uppsala.  The  last  of 
the  line  to  rule  in  Sweden  lost  life  and  kingdom  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventh  century.  His  son,  Olav  Tretelgja,  fled  (c.  700) 
with  his  followers  into  the  forests  of  Western  Sweden,  pioneered 
unbroken  ground  in  Varmland,  and  there  married  a  forest 
maiden  named  Solveig — daughter  of  a  ‘king’  in  neighbouring 
Solor.  Their  son,  the  famous  Halvdan  Hvithein  (Whiteleg),  was 
the  first  of  the  ‘Ynglinger’  in  Norway,  having  been  fostered  by 
his  mother’s  father  in  Solor,  where  in  due  course  he  became 
‘king.’  He  extended  his  dominions  to  include  Romerike,  part  of 
Hedmark,  Toten,  Hadeland  and  Varmland,  together  with  part  of 
Vestfold.  In  the  south  of  that  latter  province  he  was  entombed 
(c.  740)  at  the  famous  Frisian  market-place  of  Skiringsal  (modern 
Tjolling).  He  is  the  first  of  the  Vestfold  kings  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  his  grandson — Halvdan  the  gentle  (c.  800) 
— set  up  his  headquarters  at  Horten  and  was  buried  at  Borre 
hard  by. 
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Gudrod,  son  of  Halvdan  the  gentle,  had  two  wives,  the  first  of 
whom  brought  him  most  of  Vingulmark  (Oslo,  Folio  and 
Ostfold)  as  her  dowry.  By  his  second  wife,  Aase^  he  had  Halvdan 
Svarte  (the  black)  who  became  father  to  Harold  Fairhair.  When 
Aase’s  servant  had  murdered  Gudrod,  the  son  of  his  first  mar¬ 
riage,  Olav  Geirstad-alv^  took  over  Vestfold,  but  most  of  Gud- 
rod’s  domains  returned  to  their  petty  chiefs.  Olav  Geirstad-alv 
is  believed  to  be  the  corpse  in  the  famous  Gokstad  ship,  and — 
after  that  magnificent  funeral  ceremony  was  over — ^his  kingdom 
of  Vestfold  passed  to  his  son,  Ragnvald,  in  whose  honour 
Ynglingatal  was  composed.  Though  Ragnvald  was  surely  a 
great  prince  in  his  generation  he  has  faded  entirely  out  of  his¬ 
tory,  but  his  kingdom  of  Vestfold  was  inherited  by  Halvdan 
Svarte — and  it  may  be  his  mother,  Aase,  who  was  buried  in  the 
Oseberg  ship  (c.  850).  And  in  approximately  that  same  year 
Harold  Fairhair  also  saw  the  light  in  Vestfold. 

Excavation  of  the  ‘Ynglinger’  graves  in  Viken  has  yielded  a 
fascinating  picture  of  the  nature  of  beliefs  in  the  life  after  death 
that  were  held  during  the  Viking  period  (a.d.  800-1000).  More¬ 
over,  they  have  shown  the  kind  of  decorations,  adornments  and 
utensils  they  chose  to  have  upon  and  around  them  during  life  on 
earth. 


Early  Danish  Sovereignty  in  Viken 

Friction  between  Danes  and  Franks  was  continuous  through¬ 
out  the  closing  years  of  the  eighth  century  and  for  most  of  the 
ninth.  King  Gotfred  (Godefridus)  of  Denmark  was  preparing  to 
attack  Charlemagne  when  he  died  at  the  hands  of  a  retainer 
(810)  while  lying  in  Stifla  Sound  (probably  on  the  coast  of  Vest¬ 
fold).  Gotfred  was  king  not  alone  of  Denmark  but  of  much  of 
Southern  Norway — Vestfold,  Vingulmark,  Romerike  and  per¬ 
haps  Agder,  as  also  of  Varmland.  According  to  the  Frankish 
annals,  two  Jutish  kings,  Harald  Klak  and  Reginfred,  who  were 
acclaimed  in  Denmark  in  812,  transported  their  forces  to  Vestfold 
in  the  year  that  followed — ‘to  the  uttermost  part  of  their  domains 
because  the  chiefs  and  peoples  there  would  not  recognize  them 
as  kings.’  In  this  instance  the  term  ‘Vestfold’  may  well  have 
included  the  other  parts  of  Gotfred’s  Norwegian  possessions. 
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i.e.  Vingulmark  and  eastern  Viken.  Their  fortunes  fluctuated 
for  long,  but  at  length  Harald  Klak  gained  the  support  of  the 
Emperor  after  he  had  received  baptism  at  Mainz  (826),  and 
returned  to  Denmark  with  the  great  missionary  Ansgar  in 
company.  It  is  clear  that  the  expedition  to  Vestfold  was  under¬ 
taken  to  assert  a  former  Danish  sovereignty  which  threatened 
to  break  down  at  a  critical  moment  in  Danish  affairs — the 
early  kings  in  Vestfold  had  been  subservient  to  the  kings  in 
Jutland. 

Although  it  seems  that  Vestfold  was  always  the  hard  core  of 
Danish  sovereignty,  yet  eastern  Viken  possesses  a  clutch  of 
graves  which  bear  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Danish 
kings — i.e.  a  spacious  timbered  building,  fitted  with  wall- 
hangings  as  in  a  luxurious  bedroom.  The  best  example  of  this 
form  was  unearthed  in  1751  on  Rolvsoy  in  0stfold,  where  it 
seems  a  ruling  family  had  close  links  with  Denmark.  On  the 
same  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glomma,  the  famous  Tune  ship 
(c.  A.D.  830)  was  found  in  1867,  and  somewhat  later  an  even 
more  remarkable  boat-grave  at  Valle,  two  miles  away.  The 
‘Tune’  ship  was  preserved  only  in  part,  and,  having  been  exca¬ 
vated  when  scientific  methods  for  such  work  were  primitive,  it 
could  not  be  reconstructed.  It  was  a  clinker-built  boat  some 
forty  feet  in  length:  the  remains  are  preserved  on  Bygdoy, 
together  with  the  slender  remnants  of  the  originally  so  rich 
furnishings. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Danish  hold  on  Viken  had  slipped 
before  840,  when  the  quarrels  among  the  heirs  of  Louis  the  Pious 
laid  France  open  to  the  Vikings.  Then  occurs  a  rare  occasion 
when  the  district  of  origin  of  one  of  the  plundering  bands  is 
definitely  stated  in  the  French  annals  (843),  for  with  a  fleet  of 
sixty-seven  ships  the  ‘vestfaldingi’  (vestfoldinger)  attacked 
Nantes  on  the  Loire.  Then  they  passed  on  to  Cadiz  and  Arzila  in 
Morocco,  whereupon  embassies  were  exchanged  between  Emir 
Abdul  Rahman  II  and  ‘the  king  of  the  Vikings’  (who  was 
probably  the  renowned  leader  Turgeis),  at  that  moment 
residing  in  Ireland.  One  can  but  guess  that  there  were 
several  men  from  eastern  Viken  among  the  ‘vestfaldingi’  on  that 
historic  occasion. 
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The  Kingdom  oj  Harold  Fair  hair 

Halvdan  Svarte  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Hadeland  one  spring, 
and  when  crossing  Randsfjord  the  ice  gave  way  and  he  was 
drowned  (?  865),  at  the  age  of  forty;  his  son  Harold  Fairhair 
ruled  in  his  stead.  So  respected  was  Halvdan  Svarte  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  legend,  his  body  w^as  quartered  and  one  section  buried  in 
each  of  his  four  kingdoms — two  of  which  w^ere  Romerike  and 
Hedmark. 

Within  a  few  years  the  young  Harald  Fairhair  marched  across 
the  Dovre  mountains  to  begin  the  long  struggle  which  led  to  the 
unification  of  most  of  the  petty  kingdoms  in  Norway  under  his 
suzerainty.  He  may  have  been  bred  to  this  endeavour  by  the 
precedent  of  Charlemagne  or  of  the  Danish  Gotfred — both  of 
whose  recent  triumphs  were  assuredly  the  topics  of  the  day.  A 
major  governing  factor,  however,  would  have  been  his  awareness 
that  the  Vestland  chiefs  were  at  the  height  of  their  predatory 
Viking  raids  overseas — and  hence  the  moment  when  their  man¬ 
power  was  absent  was  a  propitious  one  to  seize  their  dominions. 
It  is  also  possible  that  Harald  wanted  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
piratical  attacks  on  coastal  shipping. 

Harald’s  own  kingdom  in  0stlandet  was  still  a  conglomerate 
of  local  entities,  governed  by  their  ‘haulds’  (chiefs),  whilst  the 
petty  kings  in  the  Opplands  retained  a  large  measure  of  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Harald’s  royal  line  for  at  least  a  century  after  its  founder 
had  completed  his  unification  of  the  remainder  of  Norway. 

Harald  Fairhair  levied  taxes  by  right  of  conquest,  even  as 
Gotfred  had  done  in  Vestfold  fifty  years  earlier.  Indeed  it  is 
probable  that  Gotfred  was  Harald’s  model  since  relations  with 
Denmark  appear  to  have  played  a  considerable  role  during  the 
first  century  after  unification.  The  sagas  are  most  careful  to  avoid 
reference  to  Harald’s  subjection  to  Denmark,  and  they  are  equally 
silent  concerning  the  ‘vassal’  status  of  his  predecessors  in  Vest¬ 
fold.  It  is  significant  that  the  marriages  of  Harald  himself  and  of 
his  son  Erik  Blood-axe  to  Danish  princesses  were  regarded  as 
advancements  in  their  own  status  of  royalty — yet  those  personal 
connections  did  not  result  in  any  diminution  of  Danish  preten¬ 
sions  to  Norwegian  soil.  Such  claims,  which  are  first  mentioned 
in  813  as  being  at  that  time  ancient  ones,  were  maintained  uninter- 
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ruptedly  throughout  the  reign  of  Haakon  I  (the  Good).  They 
were  again  asserted  after  Svolder  (looo),  and  reiterated  by 
Canute  the  Great  when  he  drove  out  Olav  II  (the  Saint).  Snorre 
states  that  the  demand  was  advanced  for  the  last  time  during  the 
campaigns  of  Valdemar  the  Great  in  1165  and  1168 — though 
without  avail  on  both  occasions.  That  Harald  Fairhair  himself 
chose  to  be  buried  at  Avaldsnes,  far  away  from  the  tombs  of  his 
ancestors,  may  well  have  been  due  to  his  reluctance  to  leave  his 
bones  in  a  Viken  that  owed  other  allegiance — although  it  was 
his  native  heath. 

Harald  Fairhair  parcelled  out  his  personal  kingdom  among 
his  numerous  sons  during  his  lifetime  at  a  ‘ting’  in  0stlandet.  He 
made  Erik  Blood-axe  king  of  Vestlandet  and  suzerain  over  his 
brothers.  Difficulties  arose  even  before  Harald  was  dead,  for 
Erik  disposed  of  his  two  brothers  who  had  been  set  to  rule  in 
Vestfold  and  Hadeland.  The  former  of  these — Bjorn — ^was  nick¬ 
named  ‘kaupmann’  (merchant),  seeming  to  show  that  he  super¬ 
vised  the  great  mart  at  Skiringsal  (modern  Tjolling).  After 
Harald’s  death  Erik  got  rid  of  more  brothers,  including  Olav 
Digerbein,  who  was  ruling  in  Viken,  Romerike  and  Vingulmark 
— the  saga  states  he  murdered  him  with  his  own  hand.  Two  of 
Harald’s  grandsons — Tryggve  Olavsson  and  Gudrod — then  fled 
to  the  Opplands  until  Erik  Blood-axe,  the  last  heathen  king  of 
Norway,  was  himself  compelled  to  flee  the  country  on  the  arrival 
of  Haakon  I  (the  Good),  c,  940,  and  to  take  up  residence  in 
England. 

Haakon  /  came  direct  from  the  Court  of  Athelstan  of  England, 
and  made  his  landfall  in  Viken.  He  promptly  reinstated  his  two 
nephews  in  their  inheritance — Tryggve  Olavsson  in  the  Opp¬ 
lands  and  Gudrod  Bjornsson  in  Vestfold — and  retained  no  more 
than  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  either  of  them.  The  story  of 
Viken  and  the  Opplands  during  the  twenty-flve  years  of  Haakon’s 
reign  is  a  blank,  but  after  his  death  at  the  Battle  of  Fitjar  (961) 
the  ‘sons  of  Gunhild’  murdered  ‘kings’  Tryggve  and  Gudrod. 

To  all  appearances  Harald  Graafeld — son  of  Erik  Blood-axe 
and  Gunhild — had  acquired  paramountcy  over  a  united  Nor¬ 
way,  since  prior  to  despatching  his  two  cousins  he  had  arranged 
the  assassination  of  Sigurd  Ladejarl  who  was  the  virtual  ruler  of 
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Trondelag.  Sigurd’s  son,  Haakon  Ladejarl^  the  last  of  the  mighty 
heathen  chieftains,  took  refuge  in  Denmark,  where  he  contrived 
the  murder  of  Harald  Graafeld  in  the  Limfjord.  Then  Haakon 
and  King  Harald  Bluetooth  of  Denmark  (ruled  c.  94^9^5) 
their  heads  together,  and  sailed  for  Norway  to  acquire  control  of 
the  entire  country.  King  Harald’s  share  of  the  conquest  was  the 
south  coast  between  Lindesnes  and  modern  Gothenburg,  which 
was  declared  to  be  a  part  of  Denmark’s  kingdom  though  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  administered  by  its  own  petty  ‘kings.’  Harald’s  own 
words  can  be  read  on  the  Jellinge  Stone  at  Vejle:  ‘I  am  that 
Harald  who  conquered  all  Denmark  and  Norway  and  christened 
the  Danes.’  Harald  Bluetooth  had  played  with  adopting  Chris¬ 
tianity  for  some  years  before  he  received  baptism  (c.  960),  and 
he  then  inaugurated  a  Christian  movement  in  Viken  where  Ger¬ 
man  missionaries  were  set  to  work  under  his  protection — two 
with  the  strange  names  of  Urgutrjot  and  Brimiskjarr.  Harald 
even  compelled  old  heathen  Haakon  Ladejarl  to  undergo  baptism, 
which  so  humiliated  him  that  he  broke  with  the  king  and  returned 
to  his  lair  in  Trondelag  via  Viken,  which  he  ravaged  as  though 
it  had  been  a  foreign  land.  Haakon  enjoyed  many  moments  of 
supremacy  during  the  changes  of  fortune  that  befell  him  until 
the  Battle  of  Hjorungavaag  (985)  put  him  firmly  in  the  saddle, 
yet  he  did  not  succeed  in  disturbing  the  Christian  mission  in 
Viken,  whose  people  were  gradually  becoming  converted  to  the 
new  faith.  As  a  consequence,  the  division  of  Norway  under 
Haakon  Jarl  after  985  was  religious  as  well  as  political,  and  in 
0stlandet  the  temples  {Jiov)  and  their  parishes  Qiovsogn)  were 
translated  into  Christian  churches  and  parishes  at  an  early  date. 
The  oldest  stone  churches  in  Viken  evidence  German  influence, 
and  there  is  a  Dano-German  clause  in  Viken  ‘kristenrett’  (church- 
law). 

Olav  Tryggvesson 

At  about  the  time  that  King  Tryggve  Olavsson  of  the  Opp- 
lands  was  murdered  (963),  his  queen,  Astrid,  gave  birth  to  a  son 
who  may  have  been  posthumous.  He  was  named  Olav  (Trygg¬ 
vesson),  and  Astrid  had  to  flee  to  Russia  with  her  infant  to  save 
him  from  the  murderous  intent  of  Gunhild  and  her  sons.  Olav 
left  Russia  at  the  age  of  twelve  on  his  first — but  by  no  means 
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last — Viking  raid,  and  after  a  life  of  continuous  strife,  which 
included  the  Battle  of  Maldon  (991),  he  was  christened  in  the 
Scilly  Islands. 

Olav  Tryggvesson  returned  to  Norway  (995)  to  claim  his 
throne,  and  arrived  in  Trondheimsfjord  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  old  heathen  Haakon  Jarl  was  murdered.  His  first  action  as 
king  was  in  his  father’s  old  kingdom  of  eastern  Viken,  where  he 
at  once  decreed  that  the  Christian  faith  was  to  be  practised.  He 
met  with  no  opposition  there  since  Harald  Bluetooth’s  mis¬ 
sionaries  had  never  been  disturbed,  but  in  Inner  Viken — around 
where  modern  Oslo  stands — there  was  considerable  resistance 
and  those  refusing  baptism  he  had  to  threaten  with  the  sword. 
The  Opplands  remained  under  their  petty  kings,  and  it  appears 
that  Olav  made  no  progress  up  the  valleys. 

Foreign  enemies  ringed  him  round — the  King  of  the  Svear 
demanded  control  of  the  seaboard  of  eastern  Viken,  whilst  the 
King  of  Denmark  could  scarcely  remain  disinterested  since  he 
claimed  sovereignty  over  all  Norway.  Olav  then  endeavoured  to 
confound  his  enemies  by  mobilizing  the  entire  country,  but 
Viken  alone  responded.  So  with  a  small  fleet  he  set  sail  from  the 
shores  of  Oslofjord  for  the  Baltic,  to  meet  a  vastly  superior 
enemy  and  to  find  death  at  the  Battle  of  S voider  (1000). 

Olav’s  failure  was  a  certainty  from  the  start  since  there  was  no 
sense  of  internal  unity  in  Norway.  The  victorious  Swede  seized 
Ranrike  (Baahuslen) — the  Dane  recovered  Viken  and  all  Sor- 
landet — the  two  sons  of  Haakon  Jarl  were  left  with  the  remainder 
of  the  country,  and  were  to  act  as  ‘earls’  for  the  two  kings  in 
their  new  territories. 

Olav  Tryggvesson’s  short  reign  was  not,  however,  entirely 
fruitless,  since  it  established  definitely  that  Harald  Fairhair’s 
royal  line  had  rights  over  a  unified  Norway.  At  his  death  a  boy 
of  six  in  Ringerike  would  have  heard  the  story  of  the  Battle  of 
Svolder  from  its  survivors — he  was  to  become  King  Olav  11^ 
the  Saint  and  saviour  of  his  country. 

Olav  the  Saint 

After  the  catastrophe  of  Svolder  the  earls  Erik  and  Svein  had 
duties  to  perform  on  behalf  of  the  victorious  kings  of  Sweden 
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and  Denmark.  The  Danish  king  took  physical  possession  of  the 
coastline  of  Viken,  but  beyond  that  area  there  was  no  factual 
Danish  sovereignty  during  the  interregnum  of  sixteen  years.  A 
‘king’  in  Romerike  also  ruled  over  Toten  and  Hadeland,  and 
some  chieftains  in  the  Opplands  continued  to  style  themselves 
‘kings.’ 

Then  suddenly  there  swept  upon  the  scene  Olav  Haraldson — 
later  to  be  beatified  as  Saint  Olav,  His  father,  Harald  Grenske,  a 
great-grandson  of  Harald  Fairhair,  was  a  petty  king  whose  chief 
seat  lay  near  the  modern  town  of  Skien.  His  mother,  Aasta,  was 
daughter  of  a  chief  in  Gudbrandsdal  who,  after  losing  her  first 
husband  by  murder,  married  Sigurd  Syr^  a  chieftain  in  Ringerike, 
where  Olav  spent  his  childhood. 

Olav  went  forth  from  Ringerike  in  extreme  youth  to  win 
laurels  on  Viking  raids  in  the  Baltic,  France  and  England — 
where  he  pulled  down  the  tottering  old  London  Bridge  and 
thereby  gave  the  theme  for  a  nursery  rhyme  which  has  been 
sung  by  forty  generations  of  English-speaking  children — and  as 
far  away  as  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco.  Baptized,  possibly  in 
Rouen,  he  left  the  coast  of  Northumberland  in  the  autumn  of 
1015  with  one  hundred  and  forty  faithful  men  in  two  trading 
vessels,  with  intent  to  claim  the  Kingdom  of  Norway.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  his  purpose  was  to  make  his  landfall  among  his 
relatives  in  the  south,  but  a  fortunate  gale  carried  him  far  to  the 
north  where  he  ran  into  the  titular  ruler  of  Norway — ^Earl  Erik’s 
young  son  Haakon.  Having  evicted  Haakon  from  Norway  and 
taken  an  oath  from  him  that  he  would  never  return,  Olav  made 
his  way  to  seek  the  help  of  his  stepfather  Sigurd  Syr.  His  meeting 
with  his  mother,  Aasta,  is  vividly  described  in  the  saga,  and 
Sigurd  Syr  promised  his  influence  with  the  ‘kings’  in  Hedmark 
and  Gudbrandsdal,  and  with  all  the  other  Oppland  chiefs.  At  the 
‘ting’  the  masses  acclaimed  him  ‘king’  according  to  Oppland  law. 

His  arch-enemy  Svein  Jarl  was  in  Trondelag,  and  thither  he 
made  his  way  immediately,  in  company  with  his  newly  sworn 
subjects  from  Oppland.  Earl  Svein  and  the  great  Trondelag 
leader  Einar  Tambarskj elver  met  their  total  defeat  at  the  Battle  of 
Nesjar  (near  Larvik)  on  Palm  Sunday,  1016,  and  thereafter  Olav 
had  no  Norwegian  rival  to  challenge  his  kingship. 
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After  his  triumph  at  Nesjar,  King  Olav  proceeded  to  enforce 
Christianity  in  the  south:  most  of  the  coastal  people  accepted 
baptism,  though  high  up  in  the  valleys  heathendom  continued 
to  survive.  From  Vingulmark  he  went  to  Romerike,  which  was 
part  of  the  Opplands  and  was  under  the  control  of  one  of  the 
‘kings’  who  had  given  their  support  to  Olav  at  the  insistence  of 
Sigurd  Syr.  That  Romerike  ruler  was  scared  at  Olav’s  ruthless 
conversion  methods,  and  himself  hurried  to  Hedmark  to  consult 
with  King  Rorek — ‘the  wisest  of  all  kings.’  Eventually  no  less 
than  five  ‘kings’  arrived  at  Ringsaker  and  debated  the  assembling 
of  a  force  to  oppose  Olav.  Their  intentions  were  discovered  by  a 
firm  adherent  of  Olav  named  Ketil  Kalv  of  Ringenes,  who  at 
once  took  a  boat  and  rowed  to  Eid  where  Olav  was  staying.  To 
defeat  the  intriguers  Olav  shipped  five  hundred  men  and  rowed 
with  all  speed  to  Ringsaker,  where  he  surprised  and  seized  all 
five  kings.  The  future  ‘saint’  had  the  eyes  gouged  out  of  King 
Rorek,  the  tongue  of  the  Gudbrandsdal  king  slit,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  were  exiled  for  life.  In  spite  of  his  blindness,  it  is  written 
that  Rorek  twice  endeavoured  to  assassinate  Olav,  yet  for  some 
strange  reason  the  latter  took  no  more  drastic  step  than  to  send 
blind  Rorek  to  Greenland,  but  he  died  en  route. 

The  sagas  tell  a  long  story  of  Olav’s  efforts  to  secure  peace 
with  King  Oluf  of  Sweden,  who  made  every  possible  difficulty. 
Not  until  the  two  kings  m.et  on  their  frontier  at  Konghelle  was 
peace  settled,  and  even  then  there  was  a  quibble  about  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  island  of  Hisingen^  which  separates  the  two 
mouths  of  the  Gota  River  as  it  flows  into  the  Skagerak.  There  is 
a  fantastic  story  of  the  two  kings  tossing  dice  to  settle  the  matter, 
and  of  both  continually  throwing  double  sixes.  At  length  Olav 
of  Norway  threw  so  fiercely  that  one  of  the  dice  split — and  so 
Hisingen  came  to  Norway ! 

The  King  of  Sweden  had  two  daughters,  one  legitimate  and 
one  ‘natural,’  and  of  course  Olav  wanted  the  former,  Ingegerd, 
for  his  wife.  It  seems  the  poor  girl  reciprocated  Olav’s  feelings 
and  Snorre  tells  a  picturesque  story  of  the  Swedish  king’s  refusal 
to  sanction  the  match.  The  king  had  been  out  hawking,  and  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  bag  five  blackcock  in  two  flights  of  his  hawk. 
On  returning  home  he  said  to  Ingegerd:  ‘Where  have  you  heard 
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of  a  king  who  has  made  so  big  a  bag  in  so  short  a  time?’  To 
which  Ingegerd  tactlessly  replied:  ‘It  was  a  good  morning’s  bag 
to  get  five  blackcock,  but  it  was  a  finer  achievement  that  Olav, 
King  of  Norway,  bagged  five  kings  in  a  morning  and  won  the 
whole  kingdom.’  Whereupon  the  King  of  Sweden  forbade  the 
marriage,  and  Olav  had  to  be  content  with  the  love-child  Astrid. 
It  seems  that  fortunately  she  was  even  more  fair  of  face  than 
Ingegerd,  so  Olav  had  some  compensation  in  his  disappointment 
when  he  married  Astrid  at  Sarpsborg  in  1020.  Ingegerd  was 
paired  off  with  the  mighty  King  Jaroslav  of  Novgorod,  and  a 
strange  turn  of  fate  made  her  Olav’s  hostess  when  he  fled  to 
Russia  in  1028. 

In  the  summer  of  1021  Olav  passed  through  Romsdal  and 
entered  the  Opplands,  where  he  seized  the  persons  of  the  chief¬ 
tains  and  gave  them  the  choice  between  baptism  and  death.  It 
seems  he  was  utterly  ruthless,  and  as  he  looked  across  the  fruitful 
valley  of  Lorn  remarked:  ‘What  a  pity  to  have  to  lay  waste 
such  a  beautiful  valley!’  It  was  here  that  he  met  Dale-Gudbrand^ 
the  virtual  king  of  the  upper  dales,  who  assembled  his  retainers 
round  the  idol  of  Thor.  By  a  trick  Olav  caused  everyone  to  turn 
their  eyes  away  from  the  idol  for  a  moment,  during  which  the 
sacred  Thor  was  split  in  half,  when  mice  and  other  vermin 
swarmed  out.  Thereupon  Dale-Gudbrand  built  a  church  in  the 
valley. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  Hedmark,  Toten,  Hadeland  and  Rin- 
gerike,  through  all  of  which  districts  Olav  successfully  carried 
the  Cross  without  opposition.  It  was  solely  in  Romerike  that  he 
was  compelled  to  ‘scourge  them  into  obedience,’  and  that  same 
winter  Solor  was  converted  right  up  to  the  Swedish  frontier. 
The  following  year  Olav  visited  the  upper  valleys  of  Valdres 
and  Hallingdal,  and  then  he  knew  that  ‘the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  the  Asa  faith  were  conquered,  never  again  to  flourish.’  Then 
began  his  church-building  programme — a  ‘fylkeskirk’  in  each 
district  and  a  Cathedral  of  Mary  at  Sarpsborg. 

Canute  the  Great 

As  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Svear  was  a  purely  Baltic  realm  until  Oluf  Skotkonung — 
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Olav  the  Saint's  contemporary — annexed  Gotaland  (Gautland). 
Thereafter,  whoever  ruled  in  Viken  had  to  reckon  with  the 
combined  offensive  potentialities  of  the  Svear  and  Goter  upon 
his  province  of  Ranrike  (Baahuslen). 

Anund  Jakob  was  king  of  the  greater  Sweden  when  Canute 
the  Great  sent  emissaries  to  Olav  of  Norway  in  the  spring  of 
1025,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  his  father’s  Norwegian  king¬ 
dom,  and  offering  Olav  the  status  of  a  tributary  vassal.  Olav 
rejected  the  proposal  in  high  dudgeon  and  approached  King 
Anund  Jakob,  who  himself  had  every  reason  to  fear  such  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  might  of  Denmark  as  would  accrue  by  its  absorption 
of  Norway.  So  those  two  rulers  planned  an  attack  on  Denmark 
(1026),  but  Canute’s  intelligence  system  forewarned  him  of  the 
danger  and  he  hastened  with  all  speed  from  England  with  his  fleet. 
Then  followed  the  Battle  of  Helgeaaen  in  Skaane  which,  owing 
to  the  use  of  a  clever  stratagem  by  Olav,  led  to  Canute’s  dis¬ 
comfiture  though  not  to  his  defeat,  because  Olav — fearing 
defection  among  his  crews — left  his  vessels  in  Kalmar  harbour 
and  returned  home  overland. 

Eventually  those  boats  returned  to  Norway,  and  Olav  sailed 
north  with  them  at  Christmas  1027  to  oppose  Canute’s  deputy, 
Haakon  Eriksson.  Having  sailed  as  far  north  as  Aalesund,  Olav 
realized  he  was  between  two  fires  from  north  and  south,  so  he 
fled  up  Storfjord  and  thence  via  Sweden  to  his  one-time  flame 
Ingegerd — now  his  sister-in-law  and  the  wife  of  King  Jaroslav 
in  Novgorod. 

King  Olav  II  left  Russia  in  the  spring  of  1030  to  make  a  bid 
to  recover  his  kingdom,  and  recruited  a  force  in  Sweden  before 
he  marched  into  Trondelag.  His  army  was  made  up  of  his  faithful 
Opplendinger  and  some  mercenary  Swedes  and  vagabonds 
whilst  his  enemies  at  the  Battle  of  Stiklestad  on  August  31st  that 
year  were  from  Northern  Norway — neither  Vestlandet  nor  Viken 
played  any  part  in  that  final  battle  where  he  lost  his  life  and  gained 
a  halo. 


The  Throne  After  Olav  IPs  Death 

After  Stiklestad  began  five  years  of  Danish  rule  over  East 
Norway  with  young  Svein,  a  son  of  Canute,  as  titular  king.  His 
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mother,  the  English  Lady  Alfifa,  was  his  guardian  and  the  factual 
ruler — the  two  are  referred  to  contemptuously  in  the  saga  as 
‘the  mare  and  her  foal.’  Attempts  were  made  to  establish  an 
organ  of  government  to  collect  taxes,  which,  however,  was  not 
appreciated  by  the  Norwegian  peasants  or  thanes — in  the  Opp- 
lands  not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken  of  Alfifa’s  decrees.  It  was 
soon  realized  that  Olav  the  Saint  had  not  been  such  a  bad  king 
after  all,  and  Magnus,  his  young  son  by  little  Aelfhild  the  English 
girl  captive,  was  brought  back  from  Novgorod  and  acclaimed 
king,  whereupon  Svein  and  Alfifa  had  perforce  to  flee  the 
country  (1035). 

Three  years  later  (1038)  Hardeknud,  King  of  Denmark  and 
later  of  England  also,  met  King  Magnus  at  Danaholm,  an  island 
among  the  Brennoer  which  lie  off  the  mouth  of  the  Gota  River, 
and  where  at  that  time  lay  the  southernmost  limit  of  Norway’s 
realm.  Hardeknud  recognized  Magnus  as  true  King  of  Norway, 
and  both  agreed  that  whichever  of  them  lived  the  longest  should 
inherit  the  other’s  kingdom.  And  so  on  Hardeknud’s  death 
(1042)  Magnus  assumed  the  crown  of  Denmark  as  well  as  his 
own;  the  agreement  at  Danaholm  had  been  reached  and  was 
respected  because  the  masses  wanted  peace  above  all  else.  Magnus 
had  no  rival  until  Svein  the  son  of  Estrid  (Canute  the  Great’s 
sister),  after  having  sworn  fealty  to  him  at  Konghelle,  was 
recklessly  appointed  by  Magnus  as  his  ‘Earl’  of  Jutland.  On  a 
pretext  Svein  recanted  his  oath  of  loyalty,  but  at  the  same  moment 
an  invasion  of  Wends  so  scared  the  Danes  that  thev  welcomed 
the  protection  of  Magnus  and  his  Norwegian  forces,  which  put 
the  Wends  to  flight  at  the  famous  Battle  of  Lyrskov,  near  Slesvig. 

Then  appeared  upon  the  scene  a  claimant  to  Norway’s  throne 
in  the  person  of  Harold  Haardraade^  who  was  not  of  Harald 
Fairhair’s  line  although  thirteenth-century  tradition  claimed  that 
right  for  him.  He  was  Olav  the  Saint’s  half-brother,  a  son  of 
their  common  mother,  Aasta,  and  Sigurd  Syr.  As  a  youth  he  had 
fought  bravely  on  Olav  the  Saint’s  side  at  Stiklestad,  and  later 
taken  service  with  the  Varangian  Guard  of  the  Emperor  at 
Byzantium,  wTere  he  learnt  the  art  of  war  and  also  amassed 
great  wealth.  When  Magnus  refused  him  a  share  in  the  rule  of 
Norway,  Harald  came  to  an  agreement  with  Svein  Estridsson  for 
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mutual  assistance.  This  scared  Magnus  into  accepting  Harald  as  a 
co-partner,  and  when  the  two  cousins  met  at  Aaker,  in  Vang — 
the  ancient  ‘tingplace’  for  Hedmark — they  came  to  an  agree¬ 
ment.  Tjodolv  Arnorsson,  in  his  verse  in  honour  of  King  Harald 
Haardraade,  thus  described  this  deal:  ‘Magnus  then  offered  you 
half  the  country  and  its  people.’  There  can  be  no  question,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  deciding  factor  for  concluding  peace  between 
them  was  to  join  forces  to  settle  with  Svein,  and  during  the 
following  year  coins  carrying  both  their  heads  were  struck  at 
Odense,  stamped  with  the  Latin  word  rex.  Magnus  the  Good 
died  whilst  campaigning  in  Denmark  (1047)  and  late  that  year 
Harald  Haardraade  was  acclaimed  sole  king  of  Norway. 

The  City  of  Oslo  is  Founded  (zo-^<?) 

Snorre  baldly  states  that:  ‘King  Harald  caused  a  town  to  be 
built  in  the  east,  in  Oslo,  and  was  often  there  himself.  It  formed  a 
good  centre  for  supplies  and  for  recruiting  man-power.  More¬ 
over,  he  found  it  a  good  position  to  defend  against  the  Danes, 
and  also  an  excellent  point  of  departure  for  raids  on  Denmark.’ 
Since  he  made  plundering  campaigns  on  the  latter  country  at 
frequent  intervals  during  seventeen  years  after  his  succession  he 
certainly  needed  a  good  base,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  site  of  Oslo  had  been  used  as  a  mart,  and  for  storage  of 
country  produce  awaiting  export,  for  many  years  previously.  A 
famous  historian  has  stated  that  Harald  developed  Oslo  because 
‘it  was  of  necessity  Romerike’s  port,  since  the  defile  in  the 
mountains  that  surround  it  was  traversed  by  two  ancient  tracks 
which  have  been  known  for  centuries  as  Trondheimsveien  and 
Stromsveien.’  Romerike  and  Odal-Solor  had  attracted  numerous 
settlers  during  the  considerable  increase  in  population  that 
occurred  during  the  Viking  Age,  and  their  only  practicable 
route  to  salt  water  led  to  the  head  of  Folden  (Oslofjord),  since  the 
lower  waters  of  the  Glomma  were  impassable  owing  to  ‘fosses.’ 
The  comparatively  flat  lands  of  Asker  (Skaugum),  Baerum  and 
Aker  (Oslo)  are  ringed  around  by  mountains  across  which  no 
feasible  tracks  ran  either  north  or  west  in  ancient  times — it  was 
only  eastwards  through  the  Grorud  pass  that  communication 
could  be  easily  maintained  with  populous  Romerike  and  the 
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more  distant  districts  of  the  Opplands.  Snorre’s  use  of  the  word 
‘town’  to  describe  Harald  Haardraade’s  Oslo  is,  however,  dis¬ 
puted  by  most  modern  historians.  It  probably  then  consisted  of 
no  more  than  a  few  warehouses,  and  remained  a  mere  market¬ 
place  until  the  Church  began  to  operate  half  a  century  after 
Harald’s  ‘foundation’  of  Oslo. 

The  Last  of  the  Vikings 

The  people  of  the  Opplands  and  Trondelag  were  Harald’s 
most  disgruntled  subjects,  and  they  were  responsible  for  his 
nickname  ‘Haardraade,’  owing  to  his  implacable  nature.  The 
taxes  and  dues  imposed  upon  all  Norway  by  the  Danish  officials 
in  the  time  of  Alfifa  and  her  son  (1030-35)  had  never  been 
collected  in  the  Opplands  and,  according  to  later  tradition,  the 
rebellious  Opplendinger  had  retained  a  considerable  measure  of 
independence;  indeed  the  skalds  wrote  that  they  seldom  complied 
with  the  laws  of  the  country  or  obeyed  the  dictates  of  their  king. 
Harald  set  to  work  to  cow  them  into  subjection;  although  the 
peasants  fought  bravely  the  king’s  hird  was  the  stronger.  He 
probably  maintained  a  garrison  at  Hamar,  where  some  part  of 
the  hoards  of  gold  he  had  brought  back  from  Byzantium  was 
coined  by  one  of  his  mintmasters,  ‘Olav  of  Hamar.’ 

An  outstanding  leader  of  the  Opplendinger  was  Haakon 
Ivarsson  Jarl^  the  last  genuine  Viking,  who  belonged  to  a  good 
family  in  Romerike.  His  name  of  ‘Haakon’  points  to  family 
relationship  with  the  Ladejarler  of  Trondelag  and,  according  to 
tradition,  he  married  Ragnhild,  daughter  of  King  Magnus  the 
Good.  In  his  youth  he  had  taken  part  in  Irish-Norwegian  raids 
on  England,  and  played  a  leading  role  in  the  struggles  between 
Harald  of  Norway  and  Svein  of  Denmark,  changing  his  loyalties 
as  the  fit  seized  him.  At  the  famous  Battle  of  Nissa  (1062),  off 
the  coast  of  Halland,  he  led  the  van  of  Harald’s  fleet  to  victory, 
and  then — according  to  the  saga — smuggled  the  defeated  King 
Svein  to  safety.  When  King  Harald  heard  how  he  had  been 
cheated  of  his  prey,  he  hurriedly  departed  from  Oslo  with  a  force 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  men  to  seize  Haakon,  who  was  staying 
on  his  Romerike  property.  Haakon  was,  however,  forewarned 
and  fled  to  Sweden.  Later  on  he  went  to  King  Svein  of  Denmark 
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who  made  him  ‘earl’  of  his  province  of  Halland,  whence  he 
could  easily  maintain  connection  with  the  Opplands,  where  he 
was  as  much  loved  as  Harald  was  hated. 

Romerike,  Ringerike  and  Hedmark  were  all  in  revolt:  the 
skalds  report  that  the  feud  lasted  three  summers  until  all  the 
farm  buildings  had  been  burnt  by  the  king.  At  length  the 
peasantry  gave  way  unconditionally  and  Harald  had  to  all 
appearances  triumphed.  Yet  a  generation  later  the  question  of 
tax-payment  was  just  as  acute  in  the  Opplands,  the  truth 
being  that  it  was  easier  for  a  monarch  to  suppress  a  rebellion 
than  to  create  an  administrative  machine  that  could  enforce 
regular  collection  of  taxes. 

When  peace  was  concluded  between  the  kings  of  Norway  and 
Denmark  (1064),  Haakon  Ivarsson  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
the  Swedish  king  and,  as  his  ‘earl’  in  Vastergotland,  continued  to 
pursue  his  feud  with  his  old  enemy  Harald  Haardraade.  His 
contemporaries  must  surely  have  gained  a  great  impression  of 
the  man,  since  he  is  the  only  eastern  Norwegian  other  than  a 
king  about  whom  a  saga  has  been  written. 

Harald  perished  at  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge,  near  York 
(1066),  and  his  son  Olav  III  (Kyrre)  ascended  the  throne.  He 
established  an  ecclesiastical  organization  by  giving  each  of  the 
three  Norwegian  bishops  a  fixed  centre.  The  first  Bishop  of 
Oslo,  Aasgaut,  had  been  consecrated  by  the  Pope  in  Rome 
during  the  reign  of  Harald  Haardraade,  for  an  undefined  Diocese 
of  East  Norway.  Henceforward  Oslo  was  the  hub  of  its  eccle¬ 
siastical  life,  and  all  was  ready  for  the  erection  of  a  cathedral. 
Relations  with  Denmark  were,  however,  of  such  vital  import¬ 
ance  during  his  reign  that  Olav  resided  much  in  Ranrike  (Baa- 
huslen),  and  died  there  at  his  ‘palace’  of  Haukebo  in  1093. 

The  Legend  of  St,  Hallvard 

When  the  Church  began  its  work  in  the  newly-founded  town 
of  Oslo,  it  became  essential  that  a  patron  saint — preferably  a 
local  one — be  adopted  in  order  to  give  Christian  worshippers  a 
tangible  ‘ghost’  to  whom  they  might  appeal  for  intercession. 
The  Cult  of  St.  Hallvard — ^which  was  confined  to  East  Norway 
— ^was  being  practised  as  early  as  Adam  of  Bremen  (1070), 
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though  the  legend  and  saga  that  survive  cannot  be  older  than  the 
thirteenth  century.  These  make  it  appear  that  he  was  killed 
whilst  championing  a  pregnant  woman  whom  he  had  never 
previously  seen,  but  who — for  some  unknown  reason — was 
being  persecuted.  Her  attackers  killed  Hallvard  near  Tier,  and 
then  dropped  his  body  in  Drammensfjord  (c.  1043)  with  a 
millstone  round  its  neck  which — like  the  axe  of  St.  Olav — was 
adopted  as  Hallvard’s  symbol.  The  corpse  was  found  floating  on 
the  surface  with  millstone  still  attached  by  willow-wands  that 
sprouted  fresh  green  shoots. 

The  Hallvard  legend  is  as  simple  as  that,  but  as  miracles 
occurred  at  his  grave  the  body  was  exhumed  and  enshrined  in 
the  High  Altar  of  the  first  cathedral  to  be  built  in  Oslo  (c.  1120), 
which  was  dedicated  to  him.  The  image  of  Hallvard  is  still  an 
emblem  in  the  City  of  Oslo’s  coat-of-arms,  whilst  his  name  lives 
on  in  the  only  liqueur  produced  in  Norway  by  the  State  Wine 
Monopoly! 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Hallvard  was  erected  at  the  important 
crossing  of  the  eastern  Romerike  road  with  the  western  road 
from  Asker  and  Baerum — at  the  spot  where  the  market-place  lay 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages — today  where  Oslogate  crosses 
St.  Hallvardsgate.  The  foundations  of  this  fane  are  preserved 
under  the  lawn  of  St.  Hallvards  Plass,  and  in  one  of  its  walls  was 
found  the  skull  of  Sigurd  (I)  the  Crusader,  who  died  in  1130. 

The  Rule  of  Law 

The  Rule  of  Law  was  established  very  early  in  East  Norway. 
Its  great  ‘tingplace’  was  at  first  apparently  at  Vang,  near  Hamar, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mjosa,  which  in  very  ancient  times  was 
called  ‘Heidsjoen’  after  the  tribe  of  ‘heidnene’  of  Heidmork 
(Hedmark).  In  the  eleventh  century  the  ‘ting’  for  all  the  Opp- 
lands  was  moved  south  to  Eid,  and  the  name  Eidsvoll  given  to 
the  hingplace.’  The  ‘ting’  itself  was  called  Eidsivating — the 
parliament  of  one  of  the  three  large  Norwegian  law  districts, 
little  is  known  of  Eidsivating  in  early  times — the  provincial 
laws  were  not  committed  to  script  at  all  until  c,  iioo.  Only  a  few 
scraps  of  Ostlandet’s  civil  law  survive,  so  the  ‘kristenretter’ 
(Church  laws)  are  most  important,  having  come  down  to  us  in  a 
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twelfth -century  edition.  ‘Saint  Olav’s  Law’  was  clung  to  all 
down  the  ages,  for  it  ensured  the  rights  of  the  individual  through¬ 
out  the  land. 

Quite  a  lot  is  known  about  the  early  ecclesiastical  laws,  e.g. 
the  Viken  kristenrett  from  the  1140s  enjoins  obeisance  to  the 
east  and  complete  surrender  to  Christ.  Every  child  is  to  be 
nourished  and  cared  for,  unless  it  be  born  with  obvious  malfor¬ 
mations.  ‘Should  a  mother  produce  a  babe  with  heels  where  toes 
ought  to  be,  and  vice-versa^  with  leg  muscles  in  front  of  the 
calves,  eyes  in  back  of  neck,  lips  like  a  seal’s,  or  head  as  of  a  dog 
— then  it  shall  be  taken  to  a  profane  spot  frequented  by  neither 
man  nor  beast,  and  a  cairn  thrown  over.  That  cairn  is  accursed  of 
the  evil  one.  If,  however,  a  child  is  not  entirely  bestial  it  is  to  be 
“primsignet”  (signed  with  the  Cross  but  not  baptized),  lain  at  the 
church  door,  where  the  nearest  relative  is  to  keep  watch  until 
breath  leaves  the  tiny  body.  Then  it  shall  be  buried  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  and  prayers  offered  up  for  its  soul.  .  .  .’ 

Injunctions  against  idol  worship  were  very  stringent  in  the 
Oppland  kristenrett.  ‘No  one  shall  maintain  in  his  house  articles 
for  use  in  trolldom  or  sacrifice.  ...  If  such  be  discovered,  their 
owner  shall  be  beggared  and  outlawed.  Should  images  of  clay  or 
dough  be  found  in  an  unlocked  dwelling,  a  fine  will  be  imposed — 
if  under  lock  and  key,  then  whoever  keeps  the  key  shall  be  out¬ 
lawed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  things  are  in  a  “stabbur”  (store¬ 
house),  where  a  window  might  admit  of  an  evilly-disposed 
person  planting  the  offending  articles — the  owner  may  be 
cleared  on  payment  of  a  small  fine.  If,  however,  they  be  hidden 
under  straw  or  hay,  the  keeper  of  the  keys  shall  be  outlawed.’ 

In  the  Viken  kristenrett  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  peasants 
shall  appoint  priests  of  their  own  choice,  but  in  all  the  other 
kristenretter  the  bishop  has  that  privilege.  The  explanation  of 
this  difference  seems  to  be  that  the  Viken  law  is  the  older — with 
the  developed  organization  of  the  Church  there  followed  increased 
control  over  its  personnel.  Most  of  the  kristenretter  must  have 
been  drawn  up  before  iioo. 

After  King  Sigurd  (I)  the  Crusader  returned  from  the  Holy 
Land  he  instituted  the  ‘tithe’  system  (c.  1115),  which  encoun¬ 
tered  great  opposition  in  certain  districts.  Over  large  areas  of 
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0stlandet  it  was  customary  for  peasants  to  pay  a  sort  of  capital 
levy  known  as  ‘hovedtiende’ — a  tenth  of  their  capital — usually 
on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding. 

The  Foundation  of  Towns 

Trade  developments  caused  the  growth  of  ‘towns/  which  all 
remained  too  small  to  provide  anything  resembling  permanent 
residence  by  the  kings  until  well  into  the  twelfth  century.  Borg 
(Sarpsborg)  and  Konghelle  grew  up  for  the  furthering  of  trade 
and  marketing  activities,  though  virtually  nothing  is  known  of 
them  during  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  case  of  Konghelle, 
however,  political  reasons  were  the  deciding  factor  since  it  was 
sited  on  the  frontier  with  Gautland  (Gotaland)  that  was  fixed,  if 
not  delimited,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  Moreover,  it 
was  a  vital  junction  for  all  movements  from  Vastergotland  and 
Lake  Vanern  with  the  western  ocean,  since  all  coastal  traffic  from 
the  north  feared  the  dangers  of  the  Halland  coast  (a  lee  shore) 
and  steered  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gota  River  across  to  the 
coast  of  Jutland  before  proceeding  to  the  Baltic. 

The  saga  states  that  Sigurd  ‘strengthened  the  town  greatly’ 
when  he  erected  the  first  castle  at  Konghelle.  An  account  of  a 
devastating  attack  on  Konghelle  by  Wendish  pirates  (c.  1135)  is 
given  in  Heimskringla  by  Snorre,  who  got  his  information  from 
his  fosterfather,  Jon  Loptsson.  The  old  man  was  an  eyewitness 
to  the  events  when  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  and  although  his  story 
is  most  dramatic  the  basic  facts  are  indisputable. 

Sigurd  was,  according  to  his  own  lights,  a  religious  man,  and 
when  he  brought  back  from  the  Holy  Land  a  fragment  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  he  built  a  fitting  shrine  for  it  in  the  Castle  Church 
of  Konghelle.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Oslo  was  not  a  favourite 
residence  of  Sigurd,  for  that  town  had  an  ecclesiastical  origin  and 
development.  There  the  wealth  of  pious  people  poured  in  for  the 
erection  of  the  glorious  St.  Hallvard  Cathedral,  in  which  Sigurd 
the  Crusader  was  the  first  of  many  kings  of  Norway  to  be  buried 
(1130) — perhaps  because  he  happened  to  die  there.^ 
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THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR  (1130-1240) 

First  Phase  (z  ijo—jS) 

^"ip"  Ihe  history  of  the  century-long  Civil  War  is  a  sanguinary 
I  tale  of  the  murders  of  a  succession  of  ‘pretenders.’  Most  of 
^  the  major  events  in  that  great  national  catastrophe  took 
place  either  around  Norway’s  political  centre  at  Trondheim  or 
near  its  commercial  capital  of  Bergen,  where  the  greater  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country  was  accumulated  in  those  far-off  days. 
East  Norway  did,  however,  provide  the  stage  for  several  impor¬ 
tant  interludes  and,  though  many  of  the  dramatis  personae  who 
flitted  across  the  scene  appear  as  mere  shadow-shapes  to  us,  they 
nevertheless  influenced  the  course  of  national  history  during 
that  woeful  century. 

Troubles  arose  soon  after  Sigurd  (I)  the  Crusader  had  been 
laid  to  rest  in  Oslo,  where  his  son,  Magnus  III  (The  Blind),  was 
at  once  acclaimed  king  of  all  Norway.  During  Sigurd’s  lifetime 
an  Irishman  (or  perhaps  Hebridean)  named  Harald  Gille  had 
been  recognized  as  a  brother  by  that  pious  old  king,  who  believed 
implicitly  in  the  oracles  of  ‘ordeal  by  fire’ — which  Harald  had 
undergone  successfully.  The  latter  at  once  took  steps  to  be 
acclaimed  king  at  the  ‘Haugating’  in  Tonsberg,  despite  the 
assurance  he  had  given  Sigurd  that  he  would  not  stake  his  claim 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  nephew,  Magnus.  So  there  were  now 
two  kings  in  the  land :  they  maintained  an  uneasy  peace  for  some 
three  years  before  putting  a  match  to  the  bonfire  of  the  Great 
Civil  War,  which  was  destined  to  rend  and  tear  all  Norway  in 
pieces  for  more  than  a  century. 

It  was  at  Fyrileiv,  near  Kvistrum  in  Ranrike,  that  nephew  and 
uncle  first  measured  swords  (1134),  when  Harald  met  utter 
defeat  and  fled  to  Denmark.  In  the  flush  of  victory  Magnus  with¬ 
drew  his  troops  from  Viken,  which  was  without  defence  vRen 
Harald  returned  to  Konghelle  with  forces  provided  by  the  King 
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of  Denmark.  They  then  quickly  reduced  Sarpsborg  and  Tons- 
berg,  so  that  all  Viken  was  in  Harald’s  power. 

The  ensuing  capture,  blinding  and  emasculation  of  Magnus  III 
does  not  concern  the  story  of  East  Norway,  but  in  1136  Harald 
Gibe’s  position  as  sole  king  of  Norway  was  challenged  by 
another  pretender,  Sigurd  Slembe.  Each  plotted  the  other’s 
murder,  but  Sigurd  drove  his  dagger  home  first,  having  surprised 
Harald  in  bed  with  his  mistress  at  Bergen  (1136).  When  thus 
rudely  disturbed  in  his  drunken  sleep  Harald  called  out:  ‘Why 
are  you  rough-handling  me  like  this,  Thora.^’ 

The  thanes  in  Viken  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Sigurd 
Slembe;  they  arguing  that  he  had  either  committed  the  heinous 
crime  of  fratricide  or  else  was  no  brother  of  his  victim  and  a 
mere  impostor.  They  acclaimed  Inge^  one  of  Harald’s  sons,  king 
at  Borgarting  (Sarpsborg)  in  Viken,  whilst  the  ‘lendmenn’  in 
Bergen,  with  the  consent  of  Inge’s  mother,  agreed  that  his  other 
son,  Sigurd^  be  acclaimed  king  at  0 reting  in  Trondheim.  Thus 
there  were  yet  again  two  kings  in  Norway — both  babies — and 
the  stage  was  set  for  future  internecine  feuds. 

To  meet  the  situation  thus  created,  Sigurd  Slembe  secured  the 
person  of  poor  mutilated  Magnus.  Many  gathered  round  his 
banner  in  Trondelag  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Opplands,  via 
Romsdal  and  Lesja.  There  Magnus  spent  the  summer  of  1037 
before  fighting  his  first  pitched  battle  at  Minne,  near  Eidsvoll, 
against  the  infant  King  Inge  who,  while  being  carried  to  the 
front  by  Tjostulv  Aalesson,  received  injuries  which  earned  him 
his  nickname  ‘krokryg’  (hunchback).  His  ‘lendmenn’  (thanes) 
triumphed  and  Magnus  was  forced  to  flee — first  to  Gautland  and 
thence  to  Denmark — receiving  help  in  both  places.  Magnus  and 
King  Erik  of  Denmark  moored  their  fleet  off  Hovedoya,  where¬ 
upon  Tjostulv  Aalesson  fled  to  Romerike  carrying  the  blessed 
shrine  of  St.  Hallvard  to  safety  (1137).  The  Danes  landed  and 
had  burnt  St.  Hallvard’s  Church  and  a  large  part  of  Oslo  before 
Tjostulv  returned  with  a  strong  force  of  ‘Romerikinger’  on  the 
following  day,  when  King  Erik  abandoned  his  enterprise  and 
sailed  home. 

In  the  autumn  of  1139  Magnus  and  Sigurd  Slembe  returned 
from  Denmark  with  thirty  ships  (eighteen  of  which  were 
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Danish),  and  at  Holmengraa^  near  Dynekilen  in  Ranrike,  they 
met  the  twenty  Norwegian  vessels  led  by  the  two  infant  kings 
in  company.  The  Danish  ships  fled  at  the  opening  of  the  fight, 
and  mutilated  Magnus  uttered  a  cry  when  pierced  by  a  spear: 
‘This  has  come  seven  years  too  late.’  The  brutalities  inflicted 
on  Sigurd  Slembe  before  his  head  was  removed  were  so  vile 
that  even  the  saga  writer  was  horrified.  The  twisted  body  of 
Magnus  III  was  brought  to  Oslo  and  laid  in  St.  Hallvard’s 
Church  by  the  side  of  that  of  his  father. 

Thus  ended  five  years  of  personal  feuds,  and  then  peace  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  land  until  Harald  Gille’s  sons  grew  to  man’s  estate. 
Although  no  actual  division  of  the  kingdom  was  undertaken 
between  them,  it  is  clear  that  Inge  I  had  his  main  support  in 
Viken,  Sigurd  in  Trondelag,  i.e.  in  the  respective  districts  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up.  As  for  the  third  brother, 
Eystein  II — who  returned  from  Scotland  in  1142  and  was 
accepted  as  a  co-king — little  is  known  of  his  activities  in  Norway 
except  that  he  came  to  blows  with  his  subjects  on  the  island  of 
Hisingen  and  in  southern  Ranrike.  Sigurd  II  was  done  to  death 
in  Bergen  (1155),  and  Eystein  II  killed  in  Ranrike  (1157) — both 
by  Inge’s  men.  The  tragic  circumstances  of  Eystein’s  end — he 
begged  that  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  not  a  coward  they  would 
slash  the  mark  of  a  cross  between  his  shoulders — led  him  to  be 
regarded  as  a  saint,  and  many  miracles  were  claimed  to  have 
occurred  at  his  grave  in  Fors  Church  in  Ranrike. 

Inge  I  was  now  the  last  surviving  brother,  but  his  opponents 
would  not  accept  him  as  king  and  found  a  rallying-point  in  the 
ten-year-old  son  of  their  old  chief  Sigurd  II,  named  Haakon 
Herdehreid  (broad-shoulders).  He  had  had  a  lightning  entry  into 
this  world,  for  it  seems  that  ‘as  King  Sigurd  rode  pasta  farm-house 
in  Viken  he  heard  a  female  singing  so  beautifully  that  he  was 
impassioned  to  dismount  and  lie  with  her.  The  farmer  was  aware 
of  all  the  circumstances,  and  took  care  of  the  woman  when  she  later 
gave  birth  to  a  king’s  son.’  This  picturesque  legend  is  probably 
actual  fact,  since  Haakon’s  foster-brothers — who  had  known  the 
story  all  their  lives — were  among  his  most  faithful  adherents. 
Moreover,  Haakon  received  his  main  support  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Viken,  in  the  Opplands,  as  also  to  some  extent  in  Trondelag. 
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The  factual  leader  of  the  Haakon  party  was  Sigurd  of  Royr^  in 
Ringsaker  (Hedmark),  who  at  a  later  date  was  created  ‘riksjarl’ — 
the  first  of  those  ‘earls  of  the  kingdom’  mentioned  so  frequently 
in  later  centuries.  His  chief  opponent  in  East  Norway  was  his 
own  kinsman  Gregorius  Dagsson  of  Bratsberg — a  great  dandy 
who  always  sported  a  gilded  helmet.  He  and  Erling  Skakke^  of 
Stole  in  Sunnhordland,  were  champions  of  the  powerful  Inge 
party;  yet  despite  the  mighty  forces  behind  them  it  was  never¬ 
theless  the  party  of  Sigurd  II,  and  later  that  of  Haakon  Herde- 
breid,  which  eventually  gained  complete  political  victory  under 
Sverre. 

A  bitter  struggle  was  carried  on  during  four  years  between 
the  Inge  and  Haakon  parties,  much  of  it  around  Konghelle  and 
with  varying  fortune.  At  length,  in  early  ii6i,  Haakon’s  men 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  Gregorius  Dagsson  on  a  frozen 
stream  in  Ranrike,  and  when — a  month  later — Haakon’s  forces 
attacked  Oslo,  they  killed  King  Inge  in  a  battle  on  the  ice  between 
Oslo  and  Hovedoya.  His  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  St.  Hallvard’s 
Cathedral. 

The  Haakon  party  leaders  repaired  at  once  to  St.  Hallvard’s 
Church  to  debate  their  future  programme,  now  that  they  alone 
had  a  leader  with  a  rightful  claim  to  the  throne  of  Norway.  The 
Inge  party  leaders  met  in  Bergen,  and  acclaimed  Magnus^  son  of 
Erling  Skakke  and  Princess  Kristina,  basing  his  claim  to  the 
throne  through  his  mother’s  royal  birth. 

The  astute  Erling  Skakke  then  sailed  to  Denmark  with  his 
fleet;  partly  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  support  from  his 
wife’s  cousin  Valdemar  the  Great,  but  also  in  order  to  keep 
King  Haakon  II  guessing  what  his  next  move  would  be.  The 
latter  king,  fearing  attack  from  Denmark,  then  divided  his  forces 
into  two  groups  stationed  at  Konghelle  and  Tonsberg  ready  to 
meet  the  threat. 

Valdemar  received  Erling  graciously,  but  instead  of  giving 
him  material  assistance  reiterated  the  age-old  claim  of  the  kings 
of  Denmark  to  suzerainty  over  Viken,  if  not  of  all  Norway. 
Erling  neither  could  nor  would  dream  of  buying  help  from 
Valdemar  at  such  a  price,  so  returned  to  Bergen  where  it  seems 
he  received  such  intelligence  of  Haakon’s  dispositions  as  induced 
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him  to  make  a  lightning  thrust  at  Tonsberg.  Erling’s  victory  was 
complete,  and  Haakon  had  no  alternative  but  to  retreat  overland 
leaving  his  entire  fleet  behind. 

Next  year  (1162)  Erling  made  use  of  his  command  of  the  sea 
to  win  a  decisive  victory  in  the  Battle  of  Sekken,  in  Romsdal- 
fjord,  where  King  Haakon  II  perished.  The  latter’s  party  did  not 
disperse,  however,  but  rallied  round  ‘Riksjarlen’ — Earl  Sigurd  of 
Royr — who  found  yet  another  pretender  in  a  presumed  son  of 
Sigurd  II,  nicknamed  Sigurd  Markusfostre,  who  had  been 
fostered  in  the  Opplands.  ‘Riksjarlen’  fell  in  a  skirmish  at  Re  in 
Vestfold  (1163),  and  Sigurd  Markusfostre  was  executed  later  that 
same  year. 

Erling  Skakke  had  at  last  attained  his  goal,  and  to  ensure  that 
succession  to  the  throne  should  remain  in  his  family  in  per¬ 
petuity,  he  arranged  the  coronation  of  his  seven-year-old  son 
Magnus  in  Bergen  Cathedral  (1164) — the  first  coronation  ever 
solemnized  in  Norway.  Erling’s  opponents  reacted  strongly, 
however,  and  approached  King  Valdemar  in  the  spring  of  that 
same  year  with  the  offer  of  the  Crown  of  Norway.  Valdemar  sent 
‘pilgrims’  to  Trondheim  to  contact  disgruntled  leaders,  but 
Erling’s  ‘security  officers’  penetrated  the  plot  and  vengeance  was 
taken.  Meanwhile  King  Valdemar  had  invaded  Viken,  and 
attempted  to  hold  ‘Haugating’  at  Tonsberg,  but  nobody  attended. 
Realizing  that  his  candidature  for  the  throne  would  receive  no 
support,  he  abandoned  the  project  and  returned  to  Denmark. 

For  the  moment  Erling  was  unable  to  take  reprisals  since  he 
was  fully  occupied  dealing  with  a  fighting  force  which  had  been 
collected  in  eastern  Viken  by  an  Oppland  chief,  Olav  Ugjeve 
(The  Unfortunate),  whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of  King 
Ey stein  II.  A  priest  at  Sorum  in  Romerike  enticed  Erling  into  a 
trap,  from  which  he  escaped  by  a  hair’s  breadth  (i  166) — a  misfor¬ 
tune  for  Olav  that  earned  him  the  nickname  ‘The  Unlucky.’ 
Guerrilla  warfare  continued  throughout  East  Norway  until,  in 
the  spring  of  1168,  Olav  was  decisively  defeated  at  Stang  by 
Erling  Skakke,  and  fled  to  Denmark. 

Erling  was  then  free  to  take  action  against  Valdemar,  and  in 
addition  to  fanning  a  conspiracy  within  Denmark  itself,  he 
captured  many  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Jutland.  This  provoked 
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Valdemar  to  a  fresh  invasion  of  Viken  (ii68),  when  it  is  said  he 
was  welcomed  in  Tonsberg,  but  his  Danish  troops  made  diffi¬ 
culties  that  caused  him  to  withdraw  from  Norway  and  to  blockade 
the  coast  of  Viken.  The  feud  ended  in  a  meeting  of  reconciliation 
at  Ringsted,  at  which  Bishop  Helge  of  Oslo  and  the  Swedish 
archbishop  were  the  mediators.  Erling  agreed  to  accept  Viken  in 
‘len’  from  the  Danish  king,  and  thereby  acquired  his  title  of  ‘earl.’ 
This  was  the  last  of  the  numerous  occasions  on  which  the  kings 
of  Denmark  had  asserted  their  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Viken. 

Developments  in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs 

During  the  period  that  Viljalm  (died  1157)  was  bishop  in 
Oslo,  great  events  took  place  in  ecclesiastical  life  there.  The 
foundation  of  the  Abbey  on  Hovedoya  (May  18,  1147),  by  monks 
from  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Kirkstead  in  Lincolnshire,  was 
probably  due  to  Bishop  Viljalm  (William)  who  is  believed  to 
have  been  an  Englishman.  As  with  all  Cistercian  foundations,  it 
was  dedicated  to  Mary,  and  secondarily  to  the  English  saint, 
Edmund.  Connection  with  Kirkstead  was  maintained  for  many 
years,  and  in  1247  Abbot  Laurence  of  Hovedoya  was  made 
Abbot  of  Kirkstead  itself.  At  about  the  same  time  an  English 
monk,  Nicholas,  was  granted  a  pass  by  the  King  of  England  to 
proceed  to  Hovedoya.  The  abbey  carried  on  overseas  trade,  and 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century  one  of  its  vessels  was  at  King’s 
Lynn.  To  this  day  exotic  plants  are  found  growing  wild  in  the 
old  monastery  garden,  whilst  Abbediengen,  Graabrodrevei  and 
St.  Edmundsvei  survive  as  place-names  in  old  Oslo. 

A  convent  called  Nonneseter  for  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  Order 
was  built  {c.  1120)  on  the  site  where  now  Oslogate  crosses 
Schweigaardsgate;  and  just  outside  the  town  limits  stood  Aker 
Church,  which  was  possibly  erected  before  1100  and  was  the 
principal  church  for  miles  around. 

Cardinal  Nicholas  Breakespeare’s  reorganization  of  Church 
and  State  (1153)  was  so  thorough  that  its  effect  on  Ostlandet  was 
immense  for  centuries  to  come.  He  created  the  new  bishopric  of 
Hamar^  and  defined  the  limits  of  all  the  dioceses.  That  the  site  of 
Hamar  was  chosen  for  the  new  Oppland  bishopric  was  no  doubt 
due  to  its  central  position  as  a  trading  mart,  and  also  because  of 
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its  royal  ‘kongsgaard/  where  Harald  Haardraade  had  struck 
coins  a  century  previously.  The  erection  of  the  cathedral  was 
begun  at  once,  and  the  town  grew  up  around  it  since  the  many 
craftsmen  who  created  that  glorious  fane  had  to  be  provided 
with  dwellings.  Many  years  were,  however,  to  pass  before  a 
satisfactory  economic  basis  was  established  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
bishopric,  and  no  chapter  was  founded  until  the  mid-thirteenth 
century. 

The  cardinal’s  alteration  in  the  rights  of  ‘odel,’  whereby  a 
portion  of  the  patriarchal  land  could  be  willed  away  to  the 
Church,  was  not  adopted  in  Viken  or  the  Opplands  for  another 
seventy  years. 

Sverre  and  his  ^Birchlegs 

Some  five  years  after  the  settlement  between  Erling  Skakke 
and  King  Valdemar,  a  young  son  of  King  Eystein  II  advanced 
demands  for  a  share  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  a  handsome  little 
fellow  known  as  Eystein  Moyla  (little  girl),  and  having  obtained 
some  support  from  a  relative  in  Varmland  he  crossed  the  frontier 
into  Viken,  where  a  cro  wd  of  discontented  ruffians  flocked  to  his 
standard.  These  desperadoes  roamed  the  forests  killing  and 
stealing;  lacking  other  leg  covering  they  draped  them  with  the 
peeled  bark  from  birches — hence  their  name  of  ‘birkebeiner’ 
(‘birchlegs’). 

They  held  their  own  in  Viken  and  obtained  support  from 
both  Marker  (eastern  0stfold),  Ranrike  and  Telemark.  Even¬ 
tually  they  secured  a  fleet  which  sailed  to  Trondheim  (1176) 
where  Eystein  Moyla  was  acclaimed  ‘king’  at  0reting,  and 
acquired  some  reinforcements  in  Trondelag.  He  then  returned 
to  the  0pplands  and  Viken,  to  meet  death  and  total  defeat  at 
Re,  in  Vestfold,  in  January  1177.  This  was  the  first  engagement 
in  which  young  King  Magnus  IV  took  a  personal  part,  whereby 
he  gained  glory. 

When  Sverre  the  Pretender — who  claimed  to  be  a  son  of 
Sigurd  II — landed  in  Norway,  he  quickly  passed  into  Sweden  to 
Princess  Cecilia  who  had  married  a  Swede  named  Folkvid- 
Lagmann  or,  as  she  alleged,  been  forcibly  annexed  to  him  as  his 
mistress.  No  doubt  she  wished  to  embarrass  King  Magnus  and 
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was  only  too  willing  to  acknowledge  Sverre  to  be  her  brother. 
This  was  the  sole  evidence  Sverre  ever  produced  that  he  had 
royal  blood  in  his  veins — and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
Cecilia  was  a  liar  and  Sverre  an  impostor.  At  Cecilia’s  home  in 
Varmland,  Sverre  joined  up  with  the  remnants  of  the  ‘birchlegs’ 
after  their  defeat  at  Re,  and  this  ragged  band  of  ruffians  acclaimed 
him  their  king  on  March  13,  1177.  After  his  amazing  successes 
in  Trondelag,  Sverre  passed  through  Gudbrandsdal  to  Lake 
Mjosa,  and  at  Saastad  in  Hedmark  won  a  great  surprise  victory. 
With  no  more  than  a  few  hundred  men  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  Opplands;  but  Erling  Skakke  was  recruiting  in 
Viken  so  Sverre  passed  across  to  Sogn. 

All  through  1178  the  ffiirchlegs’  were  threatening  Eastern 
Norway  from  their  base  in  Vffimland,  and  then  in  the  summer  of 
1179  came  Sverre’s  overwhelming  victory  at  Kalvskinnet  in 
Trondheim,  in  which  he  killed  Erling  Skakke  and  acquired  the 
mastery  of  Trondelag.  After  that  fateful  battle  it  may  be  claimed 
that  Norway  was  split  in  two — Sverre’s  writ  ran  in  Trondelag 
and  occasionally  in  Vestlandet,  Magnus  had  control  of  Viken. 
The  latter  had  taken  refuge  in  Denmark  when  defeat  had  been 
his  lot  in  Western  Norway,  and  when  he  returned  from  there  for 
the  last  time  in  1184  with  a  strong  fleet,  he  set  course  to  surprise 
Sverre  in  Sognefjord.  The  destruction  of  Sverre’s  force  seemed 
inevitable,  but  some  strange  turn  of  Fate  played  into  his  hands 
at  the  Battle  of  Fimreite,  and  Magnus  succumbed  with  most  of 
his  thanes.^ 

Sverre  cherished  a  hope  that  he  might  unite  Norway  under  his 
sceptre,  but  of  this  he  was  cheated  by  the  hostility  of  the  Viken 
folk  and  of  the  opplendinger,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  among  his 
lendmenn  there  is  scarcely  one  from  those  two  areas  of  Eastern 
Norway.  The  fact  was  that  the  ruling  families  in  Viken  had 
provided  both  Inge  I  and  Magnus  IV  with  their  main  support, 
and  it  is  certain  that  chieftains  as  well  as  clerics  in  0stlandet 
nourished  a  deep  hostility  to  the  cut-throats  and  ruffians  among 
the  early  ‘birchlegs.’  It  was  too  late  for  them  to  alter  their  policy 
when  Sverre  completely  changed  his  attitude  to  the  underdog 
after  he  was  firmly  in  the  saddle  following  Kalvskinnet  (1179). 

^  For  the  story  of  Fimreite,  see  JVest  Norway  and  its  Fjords. 
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The  Kingdom  of  East  Norway 

In  the  year  after  the  Battle  of  Fimreite  the  first  active  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Sverre  began  in  Viken  under  a  ‘king’  named  Jon — said  to 
be  a  son  of  King  Inge  I.  He  was  a  monk  at  Hovedoya  Abbey 
and  was  nicknamed  ‘Kuvlung’  (kuvl  =  cowl),  owing  to  his 
having  discarded  his  cowl  when  acclaimed  king  at  ‘Haugating’ 
in  Tonsberg.  Jon  had  the  support  of  both  clergy  and  masses  in 
Viken,  over  which  he  ruled  for  three  years;  occasionally  his 
writ  ran  in  Vestlandet  also,  whilst  on  one  visit  to  Trondheim  he 
captured  it  by  surprise.  This  was  actually  the  beginning  of  the 
'Kingdom  of  East  Norway^  which  petered  out  temporarily  when 
Jon  fell  at  Bergen  (ii88).  The  ‘kuvlunger’  were  then  disbanded, 
but  some  remnants  of  his  followers  kept  together  in  Markei 
(eastern  0stfold) — a  crowd  of  ruffians  committing  murder  and 
arson. 

Of  three  other  anti-Sverre  movements  in  Viken  during  these 
troubled  years^  that  of  ‘Oyskjeggene’  (island-beards),  who  rose 
in  1193,  was  the  most  serious.  It  originated  in  the  Orkneys,  and 
their  factual  leaders  were  men  of  note  such  as  Sigurd  Jarlsson — • 
whose  father  was  the  great  Erling  Skakke — and  Hallkel  Jonsson 
of  Blindheim  who  had  married  Erling’s  daughter.  Their  adherents 
were  successors  of  the  old  party  of  Magnus  IV ;  they  also  had  to 
confine  themselves  to  Viken  until  they  sailed  for  Bergen  with  a 
fleet  of  fine  vessels.  There  they  were  utterly  defeated  in  the 
summer  of  1194,  and  lost  all  their  leaders  except  Sigurd  Jarlsson, 
who  later  joined  up  with  the  great  ‘bagler’  movement. 

All  the  Viken  risings  mentioned  above  scarcely  allowed  Sverre 
a  single  year  of  peace  during  the  decade  that  followed  Fimreite. 
They  were,  however,  but  insignificant  introductions  to  the  great 
movement  against  him  which  was  now  to  come  into  being,  i.e. 
the  ‘bagler.’  Their  story  as  told  in  the  saga  is  even  less  reliable — 
and  still  more  partial — than  any  other  section  of  Sverre’s  history. 
It  tells  only  his  side,  and  all  its  leaders  are  either  scoundrels, 
traitors  or  ninnies:  nothing  whatever  can  be  gleaned  as  to  the 
interests  and  motives  which  prompted  the  movement.  It  was  of 
course  essential  that  Sverre’s  supporters  painted  them  as  black  as 
possible,  since  they  constituted  his  most  formidable  opponents. 

Their  leader  was  a  son  of  Harald  Gille’s  widow,  Ingerid — the 
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famous  Nicholas  Arnesson.  Born  c.  1150,  he  was  a  half-brother  of 
both  Inge  I  and  Orm-kongsbror  and  closely  related  to  the  royal 
families  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  He  had  cultured  interests,  and 
as  Bishop  of  Oslo  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  Papacy  on 
abstruse  ecclesiastical  matters — he  even  called  his  personal  vessel 
‘Bokskreppa’  (book-shelf). 

Nicholas  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Oslo  in  1190,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  and  if  one  can  believe  Sverre’s  Saga  was  a  party  to  the 
hsland-beards’  revolt.  It  was  said  that  his  fear  of  implication  in 
that  failure  induced  him  to  officiate  at  Sverre’s  coronation — 
which  he  consented  to  perform  only  under  extreme  duress.  He 
utilized  his  first  years  as  bishop  to  gain  popularity  in  Viken,  took 
care  not  to  get  mixed  up  in  any  open  hostility  to  Sverre  until  his 
own  plans  had  been  carefully  laid,  and  a  whole  year  passed  after 
he  had  crowned  Sverre  before  Nicholas  decided  to  break  with 
him  openly.  It  was  surely  his  own  excommunication  which 
caused  him  to  do  so,  as  the  ban  of  Pope  Celestine  must  have 
reached  him  early  in  1195.  When  faced  with  obeying  the  sum¬ 
mons  of  either  his  own  archbishop  or  that  of  Sverre,  he  chose 
the  latter  and  went  to  Bergen,  whence  the  king  and  his  four 
bishops  sent  Bishop  Tore  of  Hamar  together  with  Richard,  an 
English  monk,  to  the  Pope  at  Rome  with  a  letter  whose  draft 
they  had  all  approved.  Nicholas  was  not,  however,  satisfied  with 
his  Bergen  talks  and  went  to  Denmark  in  the  autumn — to  Arch¬ 
bishops  Erik  and  Absalon  with  whom  he  effected  a  reconciliation. 

The  following  summer  (1196)  Bishop  Nicholas  raised — with 
the  support  of  the  archbishop,  of  Sigurd  Jarlsson  and  other 
chieftains — the  new  forces  which  were  called  Tagler’  (baculus  = 
crozier).  They  chose  a  presumed  son  of  Magnus  IV  as  ‘king.’ 
and  enlisted  as  the  cream  of  their  fighting  force  a  band  of  men 
who  had  been  recruited  for  service  with  ‘the  Greek  king  Kiria- 
lix’  by  a  man  from  Viken  named  ‘Reidar  Sendemann’  who  had 
served  at  Byzantium.  The  ‘bagler’  then  installed  one  of  their 
own  party  as  Bishop  of  Hamar  and,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
death  of  Magnus  IV  (1184),  the  hierarchy  and  universal-church 
party  joined  forces  with  the  Viken  rebels  against  Sverre’s 
authority.  They  had  the  support  of  all  Viken  and  the  Opplands, 
appointed  their  own  sysselmenn,  and  retained  factual  control  of 
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East  Norway  not  merely  for  the  remainder  of  Sverre’s  life  but 
for  long  after  his  death.  It  was  solely  in  Trondelag  that  Sverre 
felt  himself  secure,  though  he  did  exercise  control  over  Vest- 
landet  for  long  periods.  The  ‘bagler’  campaigned  not  infre¬ 
quently  outside  East  Norway  and  usually  with  success,  but 
Sverre  visited  Viken  only  seldom. 

In  the  winter  of  1196-97  Bishop  Nicholas  and  Sigurd  Jarlsson 
‘seized  a  considerable  sum  of  Sverre’s  money  from  the  wall  at 
Hovedoya’ — to  this  day  those  square  holes  can  be  seen  in  the 
abbey  ruins.  Perhaps  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  it,  the  ‘birchlegs’ 
sailed  up  Oslofjord  the  following  summer  and  anchored  off 
Hovedoya,  where  King  Sverre  landed  to  hear  Mass.  After  landing 
in  the  town  the  ‘birchlegs’  cleared  the  ‘bagler’  out  of  Oslo  which 
they  pillaged  savagely — and  even  captured  the  bishop’s  beloved 
‘Bokskreppa.’  The  fabulous  booty  was  taken  to  Hovedoya  and 
shared  out  among  the  ‘birchlegs,’  an  action  which  caused  the 
hatred  felt  for  Sverre  and  his  followers  among  the  population  of 
Oslo  to  rise  to  fever  heat. 

The  sentiments  of  the  people  of  East  Norway  were  plainly 
shown  two  years  later  when,  during  the  winter  of  1199-1200, 
Sverre  captured  Oslo  whilst  the  ‘bagler’  forces  were  endeavouring 
to  seize  both  Bergen  and  Trondheim.  Oslo  was  crowded  with 
peasants,  since  the  February  market  was  being  held.  Their  leaders 
met  in  St.  Hallvard’s  Cathedral  and  took  a  decision  to  attack 
Sverre  at  a  definite  moment  on  one  of  the  first  days.  The  peasantry 
between  Svinesund  and  Romerike  broke  into  open  revolt  and 
large  numbers  of  countrymen  marched  upon  Oslo — some  across 
Gjelleraasen,  others  from  the  west  through  Baerum,  and  several 
by  water  up  Oslofjord.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  Bishop  Nicholas 
in  Denmark  they  lacked  efficient  leadership,  and  Sverre  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  dealing  with  their  parties  piecemeal.  The  main  battle 
was  fought  on  the  ice  off  the  town,  where  the  unfortunate  Vest- 
foldinger’  having  plain  soles  to  their  footwear  could  not  stand  up 
to  Sverre’s  men  whose  boots  were  studded,  and  the  slaughter 
was  wholesale.  Meanwhile  another  large  body  of  peasants  had 
formed  a  square  around  Nonneseter  Convent,  but  when  the 
‘birchlegs’ — triumphant  after  their  battle  on  the  ice — made  con¬ 
tact  they  all  fled.  Sporadic  fighting  continued  throughout  the 
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day,  much  of  it  around  what  was  then  called  ‘Akershagen,’ 
upon  which  the  City  of  Christiania  was  later  built.  At  the  close 
of  that  eventful  day  (March  6,  1200)  the  ‘birchlegs’  had  won  the 
biggest  battle  that  Oslo  has  ever  witnessed  during  its  long 
history;  the  discipline  of  Sverre’s  ‘birchlegs’  had  overcome  the 
far  more  numerous  but  ragged  peasants,  whose  survivors  had 
perforce  to  return  to  their  homes. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  above  version  told  in  Sverre’s  Saga,  his 
victory  was  not  so  complete  but  that  his  men  next  day  had  to  cut 
a  channel  through  the  ice  so  that  he  could  get  away  from  hostile 
Viken  and  make  for  Bergen  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Sverre’s  last  military  exploit  was  his  siege  of  the  Castle  Hill  at 
Tonsberg  where  he  picked  up  some  infection,  kept  to  his  bed  on 
return  to  Bergen,  and  there  breathed  his  last  on  March  9,  1202. 

3(c  }|c  :|c  ;i)c 

Sverre  was  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  son  Haakon  III, 
who  during  his  short  reign  did  all  in  his  power  to  reconcile  the 
‘birchlegs’  and  ‘bagler,’  and  to  bring  peace  to  the  land.  Having 
made  friendly  approaches  to  the  bishops,  they  in  their  turn 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  ‘bagler’  and  came  to  satisfactory 
terms  with  Haakon,  for  there  was  widespread  weariness  with 
the  civil  war  throughout  the  country,  and  this  atmosphere 
operated  in  the  king’s  favour. 

The  remnants  of  the  ‘bagler’  were  forced  to  gather  together  in 
he  Opplands,  and  assembled  on  the  island  of  Helgoya  in  Lake 
Mj  0sa.  Their  numbers  continued  to  dwindle,  chiefly  because  the 
king’s  actions  were  pleasing  to  the  peasantry  of  the  Opplands 
who  then  joined  up  with  some  of  Haakon’s  men  to  attack  the 
recalcitrants  on  Helgoya,  where  they  killed  the  ‘bagler  king,’ 
Inge,  and  split  up  the  entire  band. 

As  long  as  Haakon  was  alive  there  were  no  major  hostilities, 
but  his  sudden  death  at  the  New  Year  of  1204 — <^tie,  it  was  sus¬ 
pected,  to  poison  administered  by  his  stepmother — set  the  whole 
realm  alight  once  again.  At  first  the  war-party  within  the  ‘birch- 
legs’  triumphed,  and  acclaimed  a  four-year-old  boy,  Guttorm, 
though  the  factual  leadership  was  in  the  hands  of  Haakon  Galen 
— the  half-Swedish  nephew  of  their  beloved  Sverre.  This  move 
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caused  the  ‘bagler’  to  revive  their  aspirations,  and  they  rallied 
round  a  reputed  son  of  Magnus  IV — Erling  Steinvegg  (stone¬ 
wall) — so-called  because  Sverre  had  persuaded  King  Knut  of 
Sweden  to  imprison  him  within  stone  walls  on  an  island  in  Lake 
Vattern. 

The  reborn  ‘bagler’  movement  then  got  help  from  Valdemar  II 
of  Denmark,  who  himself  captained  a  considerable  fleet  to 
Tonsberg  where,  after  undergoing  ‘ordeal  by  fire,’  Erling  was 
acclaimed  ‘king’  at  the  ‘Haugating.’  Bishop  Nicholas  remarked 
that  he  had  never  before  seen  hands  come  away  from  the  hot  iron 
so  unscathed,  but  as  it  was  the  bishop  who  hotted  up  the  metal 
he  was  no  doubt  careful  that  Erling  should  not  suffer  too  great 
a  trial!  Although  ‘King’  Erling  acknowledged  Valdemar  Seir  as 
his  suzerain,  the  subjection  was  as  meaningless  as  had  been  his 
father’s  to  Valdemar  the  Great.  The  ‘bagler’  yet  again  ruled 
securely  in  Eastern  Norway,  and  Valdemar  could  confidently 
return  with  his  fleet;  thus  it  came  about  that  the  short  period  of 
national  unity  during  the  reign  of  Haakon  III  was  abruptly 
brought  to  an  end. 

Then  little  Guttorm — the  ‘birchlegs’  king — died,  and  Haakon 
Galen  became  the  leading  pretender  since  there  was  no  claimant 
in  the  direct  male  line.  This  ‘local’  history,  however,  is  not 
mainly  concerned  with  the  organization  of  the  ‘birchlegs’  but 
with  that  of  the  hagler^  concerning  which  there  is  little  to  be 
gleaned.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  administration  of  the  small 
state  of  ‘East  Norway’  was  a  thorough-going  concern,  and  that 
they  actually  conducted  their  own  foreign  policy.  The  ‘king’  and 
Bishop  Nicholas  exchanged  letters  with  King  John  of  England, 
and  after  the  death  of  ‘King’  Erling  and  accession  of  Philip 
(Bishop  Nicholas’  nephew)  the  organs  of  its  government 
developed  further.  A  number  of  decrees  granting  protection  and 
privileges  to  Hovedoy  Abbey  were  executed  in  the  names  of 
both  Erling  and  Philip,  and  a  missive  from  the  latter  to  the 
‘morsdoler’ — whose  name  survives  in  that  of  the  town  of  Moss 
— is  the  oldest  Norwegian  royal  document  which  has  been 
preserved  in  original.  Oslo  was  the  capital  of  the  little  kingdom, 
even  though  King  Philip  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Tonsberg 
where  he  might  reside  at  a  distance  from  his  overbearing  uncle 
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Nicholas.  The  latter  erected  a  castle  in  or  near  his  ‘palace/  which 
was  linked  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Hallvard  by  a  ‘fortified’  bridge : 
moreover  he  retained  in  his  service  some  foreign  experts  in  the 
use  of  catapults. 

The  resumption  of  the  Civil  War  had  been  resented  by  the 
majority  of  Norwegians,  whether  of  ‘birchleg’  or  ‘bagler’  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  old  Bishop  Nicholas  took  the  initiative  to  bring  both 
parties  round  a  table  on  the  island  of  Kvitesoy  (near  Stavanger) 
in  1208.  His  proposal  was  that  the  realm  should  be  divided  into 
three  areas  under  the  respective  rule  of  Philip,  Haakon  Galen 
and  Inge  11.  Philip  should  rule  in  Viken  and  the  Opplands  (the 
East  Norway  kingdom)  and  marry  Sverre’s  daughter  Kristin, 
but  the  title  ^king  was  to  be  the  perquisite  of  Inge  alone.  The 
‘bagler,’  however,  continued  to  style  Philip  as  ‘king,’  and  he 
himself  appealed  to  the  Pope  for  recognition  of  his  royal  state — 
but  in  vain.  The  truce  of  Kvitesoy  was  a  triumph  for  the  peasantry 
against  the  soldiery  of  both  ‘birchlegs’  and  ‘bagler’ — and  peace 
then  reigned  for  nine  years,  until  1217.  By  then  Haakon  Galen 
had  been  dead  for  three  years,  and  in  that  very  year,  1217,  both 
Inge  and  Philip  passed  away,  and  the  succession  to  the  throne — 
or  thrones — of  Norway  again  became  a  burning  question. 

Two  East  Norwegian  Rebel  Movements 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Haakon  III  (1204)  he  had  become 
enamoured  of  a  well-born  beauty,  Inga  of  Varteig — near  Eids- 
berg  in  0stfold — and  there  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  Haakon,  born 
posthumously.  She  succeeded  in  avoiding  roving  bands  of 
‘bagler’  and,  after  many  sufferings,  arrived  in  Trondheim  to 
receive  a  tumultuous  welcome  when  she  presented  Sverre’s 
grandson  to  King  Inge  II  and  the  ‘birchlegs.’  Haakon’s  claim  to 
the  throne  in  1217  was  contested  by  the  Church  on  the  ground 
of  illegitimate  birth,  but  as  his  sole  rival,  Skule,  had  not  a  drop 
of  royal  blood  in  his  veins,  the  twelve-year-old  Haakon  was 
acclaimed  ‘king’!  Skule,  however,  had  a  strong  following,  and 
for  the  ensuing  six  years  the  final  choice  was  in  doubt:  during 
that  period  Skule  had  been  allotted  virtually  sovereign  powers  in 
0stlandet. 

It  became  necessary  for  Skule  and  his  young  adversary  in  the 
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battle  for  the  throne  to  travel  to  East  Norway  together  in  order 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  ‘bagler’  on  the  death  of  their  ‘King’ 
Philip  (1217).  That  party  agreed  that  Haakon  be  styled  ‘king’ 
and  promised  their  loyalty  to  Skule  to  govern  them  as  their 
‘earl,’  but  they  did  not  dissolve  their  government  of  East  Norway, 
only  insisting  on  retaining  half  of  the  ‘syssler’  which  Philip  had 
governed — the  other  half  to  pass  to  King  Haakon  and  Skule. 
This  settlement,  however,  met  with  considerable  opposition 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ‘bagler,’  and  after  Skule  had 
assumed  control  of  Romerike,  its  former  sysselmann  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Folio.  His  bad  reputation  caused  him  to  be  unacceptable 
to  the  people  of  Folio,  and  when  he  summoned  them  to  a  ‘ting’ 
near  Drobak  they  met  fully  armed  and  killed  him. 

This  murder  lit  the  spark  which  created  the  rebel  band  known 
as  slittunger^  who  rallied  round  a  priest  named  Bene  Skinnkniv, 
a  reputed  son  of  Magnus  IV.  His  force  was  recruited  from  the 
dregs  of  the  population  of  Marker  (eastern  0stfold),  who  kept 
to  the  forests  from  which  they  emerged  to  rob  and  to  slay.  Yet 
even  the  hostile  saga-writer  has  to  admit  that  numbers  of 
reputable  peasants  later  joined  them,  for  it  was  a  class  movement 
directed  just  as  much  against  the  ‘bagler’  as  ‘birchlegs.’  Although 
they  persisted  in  losing  every  skirmish  in  which  they  engaged, 
the  ‘slittunger’  nevertheless  continued  to  attract  recruits. 

Disgust  with  this  band  of  cut-throats  caused  the  ‘bagler’  to 
accept  the  consequences  of  the  agreement  of  1217,  to  disband 
their  forces  and  join  up  with  King  Haakon  and  Earl  Skule.  The 
man  who  led  this  movement  for  union  was  Arnbjorn  Jonsson, 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Aenes  in  Hardanger,  who  was  the  only 
outstanding  chieftain  that  still  clung  to  the  ‘bagler.’  Some  of  the 
secondary  leaders  of  that  movement  would  not,  however,  agree 
to  the  fusion,  since  the  traditions  of  the  ‘Kingdom  of  East  Nor¬ 
way’  were  still  treasured  by  many,  who  insisted  that  the  Vikens 
with  the  Opplands  should  maintain  independence  from  any 
outside  interference.  One  of  these  was  a  malcontent  in  Asker 
who  was  nursing  a  grudge,  and  in  the  winter  of  1219-20  produced 
Sigurd,  the  seventeen-year-old  son  of  Erling  Steinvegg:  with 
him  as  a  rallying-point  a  band  was  raised  known  as  ribhunger. 
This  movement  was  well-rooted  among  the  peasantry,  and 
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recruits  swarmed  in  from  all  over  0stlandet.  The  ‘slittunger’ 
had  no  option  but  to  cease  to  operate  and  join  up  with  the 
‘ribbunger/  whose  strongholds  were  Oslosyssel,  Romerike,  and 
the  southern  parts  of  the  Opplands,  as  also  Ranrike,  whilst  they 
received  much  support  from  Varmland  across  the  Swedish 
frontier.  The  followers  of  Haakon  and  Skule  were  drawn  from 
outer  Viken — Vestfold  and  0stfold — where  they  held  their  own 
against  the  rebel  packs,  and  at  length  the  latter  realized  they 
could  not  succeed  in  establishing  a  stable  state.  So  in  the  spring 
of  1223  Earl  Skule  managed  to  persuade  Sigurd  Ribbung  to 
disband  his  motley  forces  on  promise  of  pardon,  when  he  joined 
the  earhs  bird.  In  that  same  year  the  spheres  of  authority  of  King 
Haakon  and  Skule  were  altered — the  former  taking  0stlandet 
and  Vestlandet,  the  latter  north  of  the  Dovrefjell. 

When  Skule  handed  over  control  of  East  Norway  to  King 
Haakon,  the  last  hopes  of  the  hibbunger’  vanished,  and  Sigurd 
Ribbung  fled  to  Varmland  with  several  Romerike  leaders. 
Having  collected  fresh  forces  there,  he  invaded  Romerike  and 
killed  the  king’s  ‘sysselmann’  whilst  he  was  attending  a  wedding 
at  Sorum.  As  the  rebels  had  friends  and  relatives  in  every  home 
in  Romerike,  King  Haakon  marched  from  Oslo  (January  1225) 
via  Skedsmo,  Strom  in  Odalen,  Vinger  and  Eidskog  into  Varm¬ 
land  with  a  force  of  2,400,  of  whom  850  were  mounted.  He 
laid  Varmland  waste  by  fire  and  sword,  only  sparing  those  who 
pleaded  for  mercy.  King  Haakon  met  no  resistance  in  Varmland, 
into  which  he  advanced  as  far  as  Arvika,  and  returned  via 
Rodenes  to  Oslo.  It  seems  remarkable  that  the  King  of  Sweden 
made  no  protest  to  Haakon  at  the  invasion  of  his  territory;  no 
doubt  he  realized  his  guilt  in  failing  to  keep  his  Varmland  subjects 
in  order,  as  the  King  of  Norway  had  frequently  begged  him  to  do. 

After  Haakon’s  return  he  had  several  engagements  with  the 
‘ribbunger,’  who  eventually  proposed  that  the  two  disputants 
should  meet  at  Eidsvoll  for  a  final  test  of  strength.  The  king 
kept  his  side  of  the  agreement  but  as  the  ‘ribbunger’  did  not 
arrive  he  returned  to  Oslo. 

Bishop  Nicholas  Arnesson  passed  away  in  the  autumn  of 
1225,  when  King  Haakon  paid  tribute  at  his  grave  in  a  eulogy 
‘that  perhaps  there  had  never  lived  a  man  so  worldly-wise  as  he 
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they  were  burying/  Although  Nicholas  had  never  shown  his 
colours  since  ‘bagler’  times,  the  saga  openly  accuses  him  of 
double  dealing  and  states  that  he  often  assisted  the  hibbunger/ 

Sigurd  Ribbung  died  in  the  following  year  (1226)  and  ‘junker’ 
Knut — a  son  of  Haakon  Galen — took  over  the  leadership.  He 
collected  a  force  of  vestgoter  and  wild  men  of  Marker,  marched 
into  Romerike  and  w'as  acclaimed  ‘king’  at  Eidsvoll,  but  when 
he  advanced  on  Oslo  the  people  of  Viken  resented  the  presence 
of  his  ‘foreign’  troops  and  mustered  strongly  to  oppose.  When 
the  two  forces  met  at  a  spot  between  Akers  Church  and  the  site 
of  Uranienborg  the  ‘ribbunger’  were  almost  annihilated,  and 
most  of  the  goter  leaders  killed.  Junker  Knut  himself  escaped  to 
the  Opplands,  and  when,  shortly  after.  King  Haakon  reached 
Oslo  he  had  thirty-three  vessels  conveyed  to  Lake  Oieren,  floating 
them  along  the  River  Aina  and  other  waterways.  As  his  men 
committed  excesses  in  Romerike,  where  many  of  the  leaders  of 
the  ‘ribbunger’  had  their  homes,  Haakon  made  an  example  of 
a  captain  to  stop  such  inhumanities.  His  enemies  did  not  dare  to 
meet  him  on  Lake  Mjosa  and  fled  to  Varmland,  but  returned  to 
harass  Haakon  for  some  months  until  he  got  the  upper  hand  in  a 
major  battle  at  Eidsvoll,  when  Junker  Knut  saved  his  life  only 
by  swimming  ashore.  The  ‘ribbunger’  were  finally  wound  up  in 
1228  when  Knut  was  pardoned,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  was  a 
loyal  friend  and  servant  to  Haakon  IV. 

Fifty  years  had  passed  away  since  Sverre  had  begun  his  fight 
for  the  throne,  and  more  than  thirty  since  the  ‘Kingdom  of  East 
Norway’  had  been  founded.  After  Haakon  Ill’s  compromise 
with  the  Church  (1203)  the  dispute  between  the  universal  and 
national  church  parties  had  ceased  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
land,  and  although  the  ‘bagler’  movement  had  built  up  the  East 
Norwegian  kingdom  there  was  actually  no  difference  of  prin¬ 
ciple  between  the  policy  of  Sverre  and  their  own.  The  brains 
and  drive  of  the  ‘bagler’  were  provided  by  scions  of  ‘vestland’ 
noble  families — from  King  Philip  downwards — ^who  had  no  ties 
whatever  with  the  peasants  of  East  Norway  upon  whose  support 
the  ‘bagler’  kingdom  rested.  Possibly  one  reason  for  the  rebel¬ 
lious  activities  of  this  latter  class  was  the  rapid  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  due  to  clearing  large  areas  of  forest  for  farms,  and  East 
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Norway  had  no  aristocracy  of  its  own  to  stand  up  for  its  rights. 
Class  relationships  would  have  been  strained,  and  the  peasantry 
of  Hedmark,  Toten,  down  to  Vestfold  and  Ranrike  must  have 
sensed  that  it  was  essential  for  their  well-being  to  have  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  catered  for  their  needs.  Yet  they  were  to  learn  in  the 
course  of  a  generation  that  such  a  ‘kingdom’  as  theirs  was  too 
costly  to  maintain,  and  that  forces  under  arms  are  an  expensive 
luxury.  Therefore  at  long  last  they  disowned  the  remnants  of  the 
‘bagler’  army— the  ‘ribbunger’— and  when  that  happened  peace 
reigned  in  the  land  for  more  than  a  decade. 

The  End  of  the  Last  Pretender 

The  Church  and  State  worked  harmoniously  together  after 
the  death  of  Bishop  Nicholas  (1225)  for  half  a  century,  the  only 
incident  of  open  disagreement  being  the  insistence  of  Bishop 
Paal  of  Hamar  on  his  ownership  of  the  island  of  Helgoya  in 
Lake  Mjosa.  This  was  a  faint  echo  of  the  ‘bagler’- ribbunger’ 
feuds,  and  came  to  a  head  when  King  Haakon  was  passing 
through  the  Opplands  (1234).  The  archbishop  did  his  utmost  to 
mediate,  but  the  Pope  when  appealed  to  took  the  side  of  Bishop 
Paal:  nevertheless  the  king  built  a  ‘borg’  on  Steinsholmen, 
near  Ringsaker  Church,  where,  in  ‘Mjoskastellet’  as  it  later 
came  to  be  called,  the  prison  for  all  the  Opplands  was  estab¬ 
lished. 

During  the  1230s  King  Haakon  was  busy  establishing  his 
capital  at  Bergen,  and  Skule  presiding  at  his  ‘court’  in  Trond¬ 
heim.  The  latter  arch-intriguer  would  be  satisfied  with  no  posi¬ 
tion  beneath  that  of  ‘king,’  and  forced  his  acclamation  at  the 
Oreting  in  Trondheim  (1239). 

King  Haakon  sailed  north  in  all  haste  to  deal  with  the  situa¬ 
tion,  but  on  arrival  at  Trondheim  found  that  ‘King’  Skule  had 
ridden  across  the  Dovrefjell  making  for  the  Opplands  and  Viken. 
There  he  was  challenged  by  the  king’s  representatives — ^Arn- 
bjorn  Jonsson,  the  former  ‘bagler’  chief,  and  ‘junker’  Knut  who 
had  led  the  ‘ribbunger.’  They  did  all  in  their  power  to  oppose 
Skule  and  his  ‘vaarbelger’  (as  his  forces  were  nicknamed),  but 
suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  Laake^  near  Nannestad  in  Romerike. 
Thereupon  Skule  seized  Oslo  and  made  himself  comfortable  there. 
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As  soon  as  Haakon  heard  of  the  reverse  at  Laake  he  left 
Trondheim  in  all  haste  for  Oslo  where  he  arrived  on  April  20, 
1240.  He  landed  his  main  force  south  of  the  town  at  a  spot  now 
called  Kongshavn,  marched  over  Ekeberg  hill  and  into  the  town 
across  the  bridge  called  ‘Geitabru’  that  spanned  the  River  Aina. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  the  actual  battle  was  fought  out  in  the 
streets  of  Oslo,  around  St.  Hallvard’s  Church,  the  Bishop’s 
Palace  and  Dominican  abbey.  Haakon’s  ‘birchlegs’  won  a 
decisive  victory,  and  Skule  bolted  north  to  Trondheim  where  he 
finally  met  his  end  at  Elgeseter  Abbey  (1240). 

Skule  was  fortunate  in  possessing  the  friendship  of  Snorre 
Sturlasson,  who  sang  his  praises.  His  character,  nevertheless,  is 
variously  assessed  by  historians — at  all  events  his  elimination 
was  a  blessing  to  Norway  for  with  his  passing  the  day  of  ‘pre¬ 
tenders’  was  over,  and  peace  was  to  reign  in  the  land  for  several 
decades. 


CHAPTER  III 


FROM  ‘HAAKON  THE  OLD’  TO 
UNION  WITH  DENMARK 

(1240-1450) 

When  Bergen  was  the  Royal  City 

The  great  Era  of  the  Sagas  closed  when  Snorre  sailed  for 
Iceland  shortly  before  the  death  of  his  ‘crony/  Duke 
Skule.  For  the  next  half-century  the  story  of  Norway  is 
one  of  peace  and  progress  under  the  guidance  of  two  enlightened 
monarchs.  It  was  at  Bergen,  however,  that  they  established  their 
capital  and  built  palaces  and  churches  with  the  lavish  funds  in 
their  well-filled  coffers;  and  so  it  came  about  that  East  Norway 
was  administered  by  its  two  bishops,  whilst  the  Chapter  of  Oslo 
exercised  great  authority  and  acquired  vast  possessions  and 
broad  acres. 

The  great  King  Haakon  IV  died  in  the  Orkneys  (1263)  and 
was  succeeded  by  Magnus  V  (the  Law-giver),  whose  chief  title 
to  fame  was  the  promulgation  of  a  code  of  law  which  was  to  be 
valid  throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  and  to  override  the  ancient 
provincial  laws  in  many  spheres  of  jurisdiction.  He  appointed 
Oslo’s  first  ‘lagmann’  (man-of-law)  in  1266,  but  his  ‘universal 
law’  must  have  met  more  opposition  in  East  Norway  than  else¬ 
where.  The  king’s  counsellors  had  circulated  the  provisions  of 
the  new  unified  code  to  the  Bishops  of  Oslo  and  Hamar  and  to 
all  men  under  ‘Eidsivating,’  in  order  that  they  might  ‘carefully 
examine’  and  decide  what  should  be  amended  or  added  with 
advantage.  Yet  the  ‘Eidsivating’  at  Eidsvoll  refused  to  accept  it 
until  the  very  last  year  of  Magnus’s  reign,  and  ‘Borgarting’  a; 
Sarpsborg  never  agreed  to  its  supplanting  their  own  provincial 
code. 

When  Magnus  V  died  (1280)  he  left  two  small  boys  to  inherit 
— Erik  II  as  king  and  Haakon  (later  Haakon  V)  as  duke,  the 
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latter  to  rule  over  East  Norway.  King  Eric’s  Regency  Council 
was  soon  in  trouble  with  the  Church  hierarchy,  and  outlawed 
not  only  the  archbishop  but  also  his  two  faithful  adherents, 
Bishops  Torfinn  of  Hamar  and  Andres  of  Oslo.  Those  two 
journeyed  to  Rome  to  state  the  case  for  the  Church  of  Norway 
to  the  Pope — to  whom  the  Regency  Council  had  also  sent  a 
deputation — but  neither  party  received  any  satisfaction  at  the 
Vatican.  On  his  journey  home  Bishop  Torfinn  died  at  Bruges, 
and  was  later,  for  some  reason,  beatified  as  a  saint. 

Great  troubles  had  arisen  with  the  German  cities,  but  in  1284 
what  promised  to  be  a  lasting  peace  was  agreed  upon,  by  the 
provisions  of  which  the  Germans  gained  considerable  trading 
privileges  in  Norway.^  But  a  wild  fellow  named  Alv  Erlingsson 
of  Tornberg,  who  held  Borgesyssel  (Ostfold)  in  ien,’  turned 
pirate  and  upset  matters  considerably.  The  Queen-Mother 
appointed  him  hiEsjarF  (Earl  of  the  Kingdom),  but  this  did  not 
deter  him  from  plundering  the  coasts  of  Denmark,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  play  fast  and  loose  until  Queen  Ingeborg  died  (1287). 
Having  lost  her  support,  and  feeling  his  position  to  be  dangerous 
owing  to  the  anger  of  Duke  Haakon  at  his  piratical  activities,  he 
marched  his  ruffians  into  the  Duke’s  territory,  burnt  Oslo  to  the 
ground  and  carried  off  its  Governor,  whom  he  later  murdered. 
When  these  startling  events  occurred  King  Erik  and  Duke 
Haakon  were  attending  the  Tuneral-wake’  of  their  mother. 
Queen  Ingeborg,  at  Bergen,  and  they  hurried  to  Oslo.  Alv  at 
once  retreated  into  Sweden,  but  later  embarked  on  further  daring 
exploits,  was  caught  in  Skaane  and  executed  (1290).  The  memory 
of  ‘mindre  Alv’  has  since  lived  on  in  folk  tales  in  both  Norway 
and  Denmark — in  legends  and  songs  of  battle. 

Oslo  Becomes  Norway  s  Capital 

King  Erik  II  died  at  Bergen  in  1299,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Duke  Haakon,  as  Haakon  V.  He  was  then  aged  29,  and 
took  up  permanent  residence  in  Oslo,  which  ever  since  that 
time  has  been  the  factual  capital  of  Norway.  In  that  same  year  he 
married  Euphemia,  a  granddaughter  of  his  friend  and  adviser. 
Prince  Vitslav  of  Riigen,  and  thereafter  the  sympathies  of  the 

I  For  the  story  of  German  trading  privileges  see  West  Norway  and  its  Fjords. 
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royal  family  began  to  veer  towards  the  south  and  away  from  the 
British  Isles. 

Haakon  had  shown  whilst  ‘Duke’  that  he  was  mindful  of  the 
welfare  of  the  peasantry,  and  had  issued  decrees  for  regularizing 
the  conditions  of  their  employment.  His  whole  reign  evidences  a 
firm  control  of  the  magnates,  and  a  brake  was  put  on  the  powers 
they  had  arrogated  to  themselves  during  the  minority  of  the 
young  princes.  Haakon  instituted  a  ‘pass  control’  system  to 
check  the  movements  of  numerous  vagabonds  who,  under  the 
guise  of  pilgrims,  had  spread  terror  throughout  the  countryside. 
He  also  inaugurated  a  system  of  roadside  inns  at  ‘half-day’  or 
‘whole-day’  journeys,  which  proved  a  blessing  to  inter-communi¬ 
cation  among  the  provinces. 

Forests  were  cleared  and  numerous  farms  pioneered  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries;  the  population  grew  apace 
and  after  a  while  the  outlying  districts  used  Oslo,  w’here  the 
king  dwelt,  as  a  meeting-place.  Ostlandet  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  single  unit,  and  it  had  indeed  become  the  most  populous  and 
important  part  of  the  country.  Since  Norway’s  trade  and  foreign 
policies  had  now  closer  contacts  southwards,  it  was  not  only 
natural  but  also  essential  that  the  country’s  administrative  centre 
should  be  translated  to  Oslo  from  Bergen. 

As  regards  commerce,  Haakon  insisted  that  all  merchanting 
of  goods  should  take  place  within  the  limits  of  the  ‘towns,’  and 
the  citizens  of  Tonsberg  and  Oslo  persuaded  him  to  prohibit 
foreigners  from  retailing — that  branch  of  trade  must  be  reserved 
for  native  Norwegians,  whereas  Rostockers  began  to  control  all 
exports  and  imports. 

Shipping  had  flourished  at  Oslo  under  Nicholas  Arnesson, 
and  made  progress  all  through  the  century.  Quays  were  built  to 
handle  overseas  trade,  but  Bergen  continued  to  be  Norway’s 
main  export  harbour  whence  most  of  the  English  trade  was 
carried  on,  though  Oslo  also  sent  a  few  vessels  across  the  North 
Sea.  Norwegian  shipping  suffered  severely  for  a  decade  after 
1310  owing  to  disputes  with  England. 

To  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  judiciary,  Haakon  decreed 
that  he  himself  was  the  ‘Court  of  Appeal’  and  that  final  judgment 
was  his  alone.  He  also  set  up  a  system  of  supervision  of  his 
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‘sysselmenn,’  and  divided  the  realm  for  taxation  purposes  into 
four  districts — two  of  which  were  centred  at  Oslo  and  Tonsberg. 
The  Dean  of  the  royal  chapel  of  Maria  at  Oslo  was  made  ex- 
oficio  Chancellor  of  Norway  in  perpetuity,  and  from  now  on  the 
king  himself  issued  all  new  laws. 

Haakon  kept  Court  in  Oslo  ‘kongsgaard,’  but  erected  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortress  on  Akersnes,  whither — so  it  seems — it  had 
been  his  intention  to  transfer  his  royal  residence.  Its  construction 
was  far  from  complete  in  1300,  yet  it  successfully  withstood  a 
siege  lasting  five  weeks  by  Swedish  forces  under  Earl  Erik  (1308). 
Haakon  never  resided  there  himself,  but  shortly  after  his  death 
the  royal  Court  was  at  ‘Akersborg’ — as  the  fortress  was  then 
called. 

King  Haakon  was  a  man  of  culture  according  to  the  standards 
of  his  time.  Appalled  at  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  he  founded  a 
college  for  training  priests,  under  the  Dean  of  Maria  Church. 
He  had  a  translation  made  of  The  Lives  of  the  Saints^  and  decreed 
that  excerpts  from  the  Bible  be  read  aloud  daily  in  Oslo’s  premier 
hostelry.  Quite  a  different  attitude  to  life  was  held  by  Queen 
Euphemia  and  her  entourage,  who  caused  French  ‘romances’  to 
be  translated  into  Swedish  doggerel.  Surely  the  guests  at  the  inn 
preferred  to  listen  to  such  renderings  of  ‘King  Arthur  and  His 
Knights’  or  ‘Flores  and  Blanseflor,’  than  to  the  high-brow 
diversions  provided  by  the  king.^  Queen  Euphemia  retained  the 
services  of  an  Italian  doctor — Raimund  Calmeta — at  her  Court, 
which  provided  a  centre  for  European  customs  and  practices  in 
remote  Norway. 

King  Haakon  promised  the  hand  of  his  baby  daughter  Inge- 
borg  to  Earl  Erik — brother  of  King  Birger  of  Sweden — in  1302, 
and  that  charmer  came  to  Oslo  in  person  to  spend  Christmas  in 
that  same  year.  The  romantic  Queen  Euphemia  completely  lost 
her  heart  and  senses  to  the  bethrothed  of  her  baby  girl,  and  her 
infatuation  for  ‘that  perfect  gentle  knight  (.^)’  was  possibly  the 
reason  why  Haakon  on  several  occasions  committed  errors  in  his 
handling  of  the  incalculable  and  refractory  Erik  during  the 
ensuing  ten  years.  The  story  of  Erik’s  intrigues,  and  the  counter¬ 
intrigues  of  King  Haakon,  of  the  Danish  king,  and  of  the  Swedish 
king  Birger,  is  a  long  and  involved  business.  The  fortress  of 
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Ragnhildarholm — on  the  Gota  River  near  Baahus  ^was  the 
focus  of  not  a  few  of  the  exciting  events,  and  (when  Haakon  was 
unable  to  reduce  it  during  the  winter  of  1308  and  returned  to 
Norway  to  recruit  additional  forces)  Erik  made  a  forced  march 
across  frozen  rivers  and  marshes,  took  the  city  of  Oslo  and  laid 
siege  to  Akershus.  The  peasantry  around  Lier  marched  3,000 
strong  against  the  Swedes,  whose  forces  were  mostly  Germans, 
and  after  they  had  engaged  each  other  at  Akershus  each  side  had 
its  own  version  of  the  outcome  of  the  fighting.  At  all  events  the 
Swedes  broke  camp  and  marched  back  to  their  own  country  a 
couple  of  days  after.  During  these  events  Erik  was  taken  ill  and 
returned  home,  whereupon  Norwegian  parties,  led  by  Ivar 
Jonsson  of  Sorum,  entered  Dalsland  and  took  their  revenge. 

Erik  played  fast  and  loose  with  his  betrothed  princess  in 
Denmark,  as  also  with  Haakon’s  little  girl  Ingeborg.  But  his 
days  of  philandering  were  over  at  Michaelmas  1312  when  the 
eleven-year-old  Ingeborg  was  married  to  him  in  Oslo.  At  the  same 
time  his  brother,  Valdemar,  was  wedded  to  Haakon’s  niece,  also 
Ingeborg — the  daughter  of  Erik  II  of  Norway  and  Queen  Isabella 
(Bruce).  Euphemia  had  died  a  few  months  before  her  paragon 
was  wedded  to  her  daughter,  but  Dowager  Queen  Isabella  came 
across  from  Bergen  to  attend  the  nuptials  of  her  fifteen-year-old 
only  child.  The  two  girl  brides  were  sent  to  their  respective  hus¬ 
bands  in  Sweden  some  twelve  months  later,  and  were  received 
with  great  rejoicings.  In  the  spring  of  1316  Erik’s  wife  gave  birth 
to  a  son  Magnus  (later  Magnus  VI),  and  Valdemar’s  Ingeborg  also 
had  a  son,  named  Erik  after  Queen  Isabella’s  husband. 

Both  dukes  came  to  a  horrible  end  in  Nykoping  Castle, 
Sweden,  where  the  adherents  of  their  brother.  King  Birger,  had 
incarcerated  them.  They  were  murdered,  but  whether  by  death 
from  starvation  as  some  aver  is  not  certain. 

King  Haakon  V  died  May  8,  1319,  and  with  his  passing 
perished  Sverre’s  (and  possibly  Harald  Fairhair’s)  male  line.  He 
was  later  virtually  beatified  as  a  saint,  and  an  altar  was  set  up  in 
Maria  Chapel,  Oslo,  in  his  honour.  A  number  of  ‘Haakon  relics’ 
were  preserved  in  that  beautiful  building,  including  his  sword 
with  its  crystal  grip  and  two  canoes  which  he  had  conquered  from 
Greenland  ‘pirates.’  The  cult  of  ‘St.  Haakon’  was  practised  in 
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Oslo  until  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Christian  II  petitioned  the 
Pope — though  without  success — to  procure  his  canonization. 

The  First  Union  with  Sweden 

Little  Magnus  was  only  three  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his 
grandfather  in  1319.  Sweden  found  herself  without  a  monarch 
after  the  fraternal  disputes  between  King  Birger  and  his  two 
brothers,  Erik  and  Valdemar,  had  put  an  end  to  their  royal  line 
by  the  death  of  all.  So  a  Swedish  deputation  arrived  in  Oslo  at 
midsummer  1319  to  treat  with  Norway’s  leaders  concerning 
Magnus,  who,  so  it  happened,  was  next  in  succession  to  both 
thrones.  Union  was  agreed  upon,  and  thereupon  Magnus  was 
acclaimed  at  ‘Morating’  in  Sweden  in  July  and  at  ‘Haugating’ 
(Tonsberg)  on  August  8th. 

The  Regency  Council  which  took  over  factual  authority  was 
badly  hampered  owing  to  the  considerable  powers  which  the 
Queen-Mother,  Ingeborg,  had  retained.  She  played  fast  and  loose 
with  the  national  finances  to  satisfy  her  own  extravagances  and 
those  of  her  lover,  Knut  Porse,  and  the  indignation  thus  aroused 
led  to  a  hird-meeting  being  held  in  Oslo  (1323).  The  minutes  of 
their  deliberations  paint  everything  deep  black,  and  by  the 
desire  of  all  present  the  archbishop  selected  the  great  Erling 
Vidkunnsson  as  ‘drottsete’  (viceroy);  all  promised  to  follow 
wherever  he  might  lead.  Nevertheless  Queen  Ingeborg  retained 
the  Great  Seal  for  another  twelve  months  (though  her  influence 
on  the  Council  was  strictly  limited);  when  she  married  Knut 
Porse  (1327)  there  w^as  dismay  in  both  countries  and  her  Nor¬ 
wegian  estates  were  seized  by  the  Council.  Knut  Porse  died  in 
1330,  their  two  sons  in  the  Black  Death,  but  Queen  Ingeborg 
lived  on  until  1361,  i.e.  three  years  after  her  aunt.  Queen  Isabella 
(Bruce),  had  died  in  Bergen. 

The  pre-eminent  position  among  Norwegian  towns  which 
Oslo  had  enjoyed  under  Haakon  V  during  the  first  two  decades 
of  the  fourteenth  century  was  quickly  lost,  since  the  kings  of  the 
Union  resided  mostly  outside  Norway.  Yet  it  remained  the 
political  centre  of  the  country,  not  only  because  it  was  nearer  the 
international  scene  but  also  owing  to  the  dean  of  its  Maria  Church 
holding  the  key  post  of  chancellor.  But  in  1333  King  Magnus 
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took  over  the  Great  Seal  himself  and  carried  it  with  him  into 
Sweden,  whence  his  rule — or  lack  of  rule — of  Norway  aroused 
such  discontent  that  in  that  same  year  a  revolt  broke  out  under 
the  leadership  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  Viceroy,  with  such 
influential  lieutenants  as  Jon  and  Sigurd  Haftorson  of  Sorum  in 
Romerike.  One  incident  in  this  nebulous  rebellion  has  come 
down  to  us,  since  the  Bishop  of  Hamar  is  known  to  have  been 
imprisoned  for  a  short  time  in  ‘Mjoskastellet’  at  the  instance  of 
Sigurd  Haftorson,  but  as  Magnus  was  having  his  own  troubles 
in  Sweden  he  had  no  choice  but  to  come  to  terms  with  his  dis¬ 
contented  Norwegian  subjects. 

Matters  appear  to  have  jogged  on  peacefully  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  the  king  with  his  queen,  Blanche,  spent  the  winter  of 
1337-38  in  Oslo  on  good  terms  with  all.  But  some  nobles  of 
East  Norway  began  a  revolt  in  1338,  which  had  before  the  end  of 
that  summer  spread  throughout  Ostlandet,  and  both  Akershus 
and  Tonsberghus  were  in  their  hands.  Maladministration  in 
Norway  must  have  been  exasperating  to  have  caused  responsible 
leaders  to  take  over  the  affairs  of  their  country  on  no  fewer  than 
three  occasions  during  fifteen  years  (1323,  1333,  1338),  and  to 
compel  the  king  to  hand  over  the  essential  organs  of  government. 
Their  action  was  not  directed  against  the  Crown  itself  but  in 
protest  at  its  misuse  and  breaches  of  regal  powers,  so  when 
Queen  Blanche  gave  birth  to  her  second  son  (1340),  and  caused 
him  to  be  christened  by  the  blessed  name  of  Haakon^  a  general 
desire  was  expressed  that  the  boy  might  become  Norway’s  king. 
This  was  satisfactorily  settled  at  a  meeting  of  notables  and 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  Norway  held  in  Baahus  Castle  (1344), 
and  the  Swedes  were  not  in  a  position  to  make  difliculties  since 
their  own  troubles  with  the  German  cities  were  at  that  time 
acute.  When  Norway’s  formal  proposals  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  union  of  the  two  Crowns  were  presented,  all  went  smoothly. 

The  town  of  Oslo  received  its  first  municipal  charter  in  1346 
— just  before  the  scourge  of  the  Black  Death  swept  through  the 
land  (1349);  its  effects  were  devastating  all  over  Norway,  it 
being  calculated  that  at  least  33  per  cent  of  the  population 
perished.  In  Akershus  and  Ostfold  provinces  values  of  landed 
property  sank  50  per  cent,  and  in  the  Opplands  80  per  cent,  but 
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this  calamity  did  not  deter  the  Bishop  of  Oslo — Salomon  Toral- 
deson,  the  only  Norwegian  bishop  to  outlive  the  plague — from 
sending  out  demands  for  tithe  payment  on  August  3,  1350! 
There  are  indications  that  Oslo  and  its  hinterland  did  not  suffer 
to  such  an  extent  as  the  remainder  of  Norway — at  all  events  it 
picked  up  more  rapidly  in  spite  of  a  devastating  fire  in  the  town 

of  Oslo  (135^)?  though  the  consequences  were  very  demoral¬ 
izing. 


The  Reign  of  Haakon  VI 

When  Haakon  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  he  took  over  the 
reins  of  government  himself  (1355)  and  appointed  the  Dean  of 
Maria  Church,  Oslo,  as  his  chancellor.  Once  again  Norway  had 
its  own  king  to  rally  round,  whereas  in  Sweden  unrest  among  its 
leaders  became  more  acute  owing  to  their  dissatisfaction  with 
Magnus.  His  eldest  son,  Erik,  went  on  the  warpath  against  his 
father,  but  a  truce  was  patched  up  between  them  (1357)  which 
determined  that  Erik  adopt  the  title  ‘king’  and  control  the  south¬ 
eastern  provinces  of  Sweden,  leaving  its  western  provinces  to 
Magnus.  Thereby  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  which  Magnus  retained  the  central  section. 

Erik  was  soon  dissatisfied  with  these  terms  and  broke  the 
truce  by  attacking  Magnus  in  Skaane  and  capturing  Helsingborg. 
This  brought  about  an  involved  situation  with  that  cunning  old 
fox  Valdem.ar  Atterdag  of  Denmark — a  tangle  which  would  not 
unravel  itself  even  when  Erik  died  in  June  1359.  Magnus  was 
popular  with  the  masses  in  Sweden  but  aroused  the  hostility  of 
the  upper  classes,  and  when  King  Valdemar  marched  into  Skaane 
(1360)  an  alliance  between  Magnus  and  the  Hansa  seemed  to  be 
the  obvious  retort.  The  privileges  of  the  German  cities  in  Nor¬ 
way  had  not  been  renewed  after  Haakon  Vi’s  accession,  and  they 
proceeded  to  extend  what  had  been  their  legitimate  rights  just  at 
the  moment  when  they  had  legally  lapsed.  Having  organized 
themselves  at  Oslo  and  Tonsberg  as  well  as  in  Bergen,  they 
defied  the  limitations  that  Norwegian  laws  imposed  upon  them. 
Yet  Magnus  and  Haakon  had  no  alternative  but  to  seek  their 
assistance,  and  hence  it  was  that  a  united  Norway-Sweden  went 
to  war  against  Valdemar.  The  latter  enjoyed  a  temporary  triumph 
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in  the  field,  and  thereby  was  able  to  persuade  Magnus  and  Haakon 
of  the  great  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  all  three  countries 
if  they  combined  to  defy  their  obvious  enemy,  the  Hansa. 
Valdemar  then  made  his  peace  with  the  Hansa,  and  immediately 
after — on  April  9,  1363 — King  Haakon  was  married  to  his  seven- 
year-old  daughter  Margaret  in  the  Castle  of  Copenhagen.  The 
three  Scandinavian  kings  had  taken  a  dramatic  step  which  quickly 
led  them  into  difficulties — since  nobody  trusted  Valdemar 
Atterdag,  who  henceforth  was  destined  to  play  the  leading  role 
on  the  Scandinavian  stage. 

One  result  of  this  three-kingdom  ‘love-match’  was  that 
Magnus — already  in  trouble  with  the  leading  Swedes — was 
accused  of  handing  over  the  Swedish  province  of  Skaane  to 
Denmark  and  this  led  to  the  break-up  of  his  Swedish  realm.  At 
a  meeting  at  Uppsala  in  February  1364,  he  and  Haakon  were 
deposed  and  Albrekt  of  Mecklenburg,  a  nephew  of  Magnus, 
elected  in  their  stead,  though  the  decision  was  by  no  means 
unanimous  and  the  western  provinces  on  the  frontier  of  Norway 
were  notably  on  Magnus’s  side. 

In  the  following  winter  (1364-65)  the  two  deposed  kings 
issued  proclamations  calling  upon  the  Swedish  people  to  evict 
the  foreigners  and  to  rally  round  their  legitimate  sovereign.  A 
Norwegian  force  marched  into  Sweden,  and  at  Gata,  north  of 
Lake  Malar,  a  battle  was  fought  during  which  Magnus  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  Haakon  wounded  and  forced  to  retreat.  Magnus 
remained  a  prisoner  for  more  than  six  years,  during  all  which 
period  Haakon  governed  the  whole  of  Norway  and  also  Magnus’s 
Swedish  provinces,  whilst  keeping  up  a  continuous  struggle  with 
his  rebellious  subjects  in  East  Sweden. 

Whilst  this  internecine  warfare  was  being  pursued  in  the 
Scandinavian  Peninsula,  Valdemar  of  Denmark  was  playing  fast 
and  loose,  intriguing  and  juggling.  The  Hansa  then  got  mixed  up 
in  the  tangle,  and  in  the  summer  of  1367  prohibited  all  trade  with 
Norwav  and  Denmark,  and  six  months  later  recalled  their 
merchants  from  Norwegian  ports.  Rostock  and  Wismar  were  the 
two  Hansa  cities  primarily  interested  in  the  trade  of  Oslo  and 
Tonsberg,  and  as  they  lay  within  the  dominions  of  Mecklenburg, 
the  war  that  Haakon  was  conducting  against  its  duke  in  Sweden 
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could  not  but  affect  their  trade  adversely.  These  disturbed  con¬ 
ditions  induced  the  Wendish,  Prussian  and  Dutch  cities  of  the 
Hansa  to  conclude  the  Pact  of  Cologne  against  Haakon  and 
Valdemar — and  then  indeed  a  packet  of  troubles  descended  upon 
poor  Norway.  Haakon’s  first  task  was,  however,  to  pursue  his 
Swedish  war,  and  he  therefore  snatched  at  the  opportunity  of  a 
truce  with  the  Hansa  for  one  year  in  August  1369.  The  sequel  to 
his  withdrawal  was  that  Valdemar  had  to  swallow  the  bitterest 
pill  by  signing  the  humiliating  Treaty  of  Stralsund  (May  24, 
1370),  and  that  same  year  Haakon  concluded  a  final  peace  with 
the  Hansa  and  thus  secured  a  free  hand  to  wage  his  Swedish 
campaign.  In  his  desperation  he  decreed  a  ‘cavalry’  mobilization 
in  Baahuslen  (the  earliest  reference  to  ‘cavalry’  in  Norway); 
conscription  was  resisted  by  the  peasantry  of  the  Opplands,  for 
which  they  were  heavily  fined  and  finally  succumbed. 

Then,  surprisingly,  Haakon  received  help  from  the  Swedes 
themselves  when  they  rose  against  Albrekt  and,  at  long  last, 
Magnus  was  released  from  captivity.  It  is  a  striking  feature  in 
Haakon  Vi’s  character  that  he  faithfully  stood  by  his  father  when 
evil  times  befell  him,  and  they  worked  together  amicably  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  realm  of  Norway  and  of  its  foreign  policy 
during  their  joint  rule  in  the  short  period  left  to  Magnus,  who 
was  drowned  near  Haugesund  in  1374. 

Oslo,  which  had  suffered  the  worst  fire  in  its  long  history  in 
1352,  was  Haakon’s  capital,  and  during  the  1360s  he  somehow 
found  funds  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  Akershus  and 
erect  a  ‘kongsgaard’  there.  It  became  the  ‘palace’  of  his  girl- 
queen,  Margaret,  though  poverty  stalked  even  within  the  royal 
household  as  is  evidenced  in  her  letter  of  October  18,  1370,  to 
the  king.  She  begs  him  to  arrange  credit  for  her  since  she  lacked 
the  bare  necessities  of  life,  and  feared  that  the  servants  would 
desert  her  roof  owing  to  the  starvation  fare  that  was  their  por¬ 
tion.  A  contributory  cause  for  this  sad  state  of  affairs  may  well 
have  been  a  pestilence  that  raged  there  in  1370,  which  among 
many  other  difficulties  brought  about  a  more  or  less  complete 
cessation  of  traffic  to  the  Opplands  and  Romerike.  Hedmark 
always  produced  a  surplus  of  corn  in  the  Middle  Ages,  upon 
which  the  coastal  towns  depended  for  their  existence, 
c* 
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In  the  midst  of  this  acute  distress  Queen  Margaret  gave  birth 
to  a  son  at  Akershus  on  December  i,  1370,  who  was  baptized 
Olav, 

Cunning  old  Valdemar  Atterdag  died  October  24,  1375,  and 
the  burning  question  of  the  hour  was  who  should  succeed  him. 
Margaret,  who  was  at  that  moment  with  her  father,  won  over 
Denmark  for  her  son  Olav,  who  was  elected  its  king  at  Slagelse 
May  3, 1376.  Three  months  later,  at  a  meeting  in  Kallundborg — 
in  the  presence  of  King  Haakon  and  the  State  Council  of  Norway 
— a  treaty  was  signed  with  the  mighty  Hansa  whereby  ‘all  war, 
disunity,  damage  or  wrongs  which  had  hitherto  been  inflicted’ 
were  mutually  forgiven,  and  an  ‘eternal  peace  and  unity’  sworn. 
The  Hansa  were,  however,  to  retain  possession  of  the  castles  of 
Skaane — a  decision  which  was  to  lead  to  much  trouble  in  the 
future. 

The  firm  stand  taken  by  King  Haakon  and  his  State  Council 
towards  the  all-powerful  Hansa  had  brought  about  as  satisfactory 
results  as  could  have  been  hoped  for  under  the  difficult  condi¬ 
tions  then  ruling.  After  so  many  years  of  unrest  and  lawlessness 
the  problem  was  now  to  build  up  internal  security  and  national 
strength  in  order  to  cope  with  any  presumptions  on  the  part  of 
the  German  merchants. 

Records  give  no  clear  picture  of  Norwegian-Swedish  relations 
during  the  1370s,  but  it  does  seem  as  though  King  Haakon 
continued  to  hold  on  to  the  west  Swedish  provinces  that  he 
had  ruled  during  his  father’s  imprisonment.  Whereas  the  Svear 
of  East  Sweden  clung  to  Mecklenburg  princes,  the  Goter  of 
West  Sweden  were  loyal  to  Magnus  and  Haakon,  and  many 
marriages  took  place  between  the  upper  classes  of  the  Goter  and 
those  of  0stlandet.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  ‘union’  of  the 
two  peoples  across  the  frontier  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
Norwegian  language.  Before  the  year  1300  all  royal  missives 
were  in  either  ‘trondersk’  or  ‘vestlandsk,’  but  after  Haakon  V 
moved  his  capital  to  Oslo,  and  issued  edicts  from  its  Maria 
Church,  an  old-Norse  ‘riksmaal’  developed  on  East  Norwegian 
ground,  and  later  still  a  Swedish  influence  manifested  itself.  Yet 
although  Haakon  VI  took  several  Swedes  into  his  service,  no 
sign  can  be  detected  that  he  was  pursuing  a  ‘Scandinavian  Policy.’ 
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When  King  Albrekt-the-Younger  became  aggressive  in  June 
1380,  a  Norwegian-Danish  force  entered  Sweden  and  burnt 
four  large  towns  to  the  ground  after  plundering  them  thoroughly. 

King  Flaakon  died  in  September  of  that  year  at  the  early  age 
of  forty,  and  was  buried  in  the  magnificent  Maria  Church,  Oslo. 
His  epitaph  by  the  great  humanist  Aeneas  Sylvius  (Pope  Pius  II) 
reads:  ‘He  was  a  splendid  man,  greatly  loved  and  respected  by 
all  his  subjects.’  With  his  passing  the  role  of  Akershus  as  a  royal 
residence  came  to  an  end,  since  the  Union  with  the  Crown  of 
Denmark  led  to  the  rulers  of  Norway  residing  mostly  abroad. 

The  Reign  of  the  Last  Norwegian  King 

Olav  V  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  ten  in  1380,  when 
the  government  of  Norway  was  left  in  the  hands  of  two  extremely 
capable  men,  viz.  the  Viceroy,  Ogmund  Finnsson,  and  the  Dean 
of  Maria  Church  in  Oslo.  They  were  at  once  importuned  by  the 
Hansa  who  demanded  a  renewal  of  their  privileges,  but  the  reply 
of  the  State  Council  was  to  refer  them  to  Queen  Margaret.  She 
was  smarting  under  the  loss  of  her  castles  in  Skaane  to  the  Hansa, 
and  was  yielding  nothing  whatever  to  them  until  she  should 
recover  those  strong  points.  The  merchants  of  Rostock  and 
Wismar  trading  at  Oslo  and  Tonsberg  were  subjected  to  count¬ 
less  irritations  during  the  next  few  years,  and  complained  of 
high-handed  action  by  the  ‘sysselmenn’  in  their  demands  for 
taxation.  Then  came  a  triumphant  moment  for  Queen  Margaret 
when  she  bullied  the  Hansa  into  restoring  her  castles,  and  the 
German  cities — as  also  all  the  north — acquired  a  genuine  respect 
for  the  great  queen. 

When  King  Olav  came  of  age  in  1385  he  added  to  his  royal 
style  the  title  of  ‘rightful  heir  to  Sweden,’  which  was  of  course  a 
direct  challenge  to  young  King  Albrekt.  Things  appeared  to  be 
going  Margaret’s  way  in  that  country  when  suddenly  everything 
collapsed  with  the  death  of  the  boy-king,  Olav,  at  Falsterbo  on 
August  3,  1387.  In  his  person  there  perished  the  very  last  mem¬ 
ber  of  Norway’s  ancient  Royal  Family — ‘The  Norwegians 
simply  could  not  credit  it.’ 

Margaret  was  elected  ‘Regent’  five  months  later  at  a  fully 
representative  meeting  of  the  State  Council,  whose  members 
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swore  her  fealty  for  so  long  as  she  should  live.  Queen  Margaret 
the  Great  was  the  first  person  in  supreme  authority  who  could 
be  styled  a  ‘Scandinavian/  her  firm  purpose  being  to  persuade 
both  Denmark  and  Sweden  to  abandon  their  system  of  election 
to  the  thrones  and  to  adopt  the  practice  of  hereditary  succession 
pursued  by  Norway.  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  had  she  triumphed 
Denmark’s  position  would  have  been  primus  inter  pares — not 
solely  because  Margaret  had  been  born  in  that  country  but 
because  it  was  the  obvious  centre  of  ‘Scandinavia  in  her  day. 

After  her  election  as  ‘Regent’  in  Sweden,  Margaret  set  to  work 
to  overthrow  Albrekt,  his  Germans  and  native  supporters  there. 
Following  the  defeat  of  the  latter  at  Falen  in  1389  all  Sweden 
submitted  to  Margaret  with  the  exception  of  the  City  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  whose  inhabitants  were  mostly  pro-German.  That  city 
held  out  for  several  years,  indeed  not  until  January  1395  was  an 
agreement  reached  between  Margaret  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Hansa  with  Mecklenburg  on  the  other.  The  Hansa  took  Stock¬ 
holm  over  temporarily,  and  handed  it  over  finally  to  Queen 
Margaret  in  September  1398.  Thereafter  she  ruled  over  all 
Scandinavia — her  realm  extended  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to 
Greenland. 

Nine  years  earlier  (June  1389)  the  Norwegian  State  Council 
had  accepted  Erik,  of  Pommern — Margaret’s  sister  s  grandson 
as  heir  to  Norway’s  throne,  and  representatives  of  the  three 
kingdoms  met  at  Kalmar  on  June  17,  1397,  when  Erik  was 
crowned  ‘king’  of  both  Sweden  and  Denmark;  but  for  consti¬ 
tutional  reasons  there  was  no  coronation  in  respect  to  Norway. 
After  Margaret  had  failed  to  persuade  her  other  two  countries  to 
adopt  hereditary  succession,  she  had  to  think  out  other  methods 
for  effecting  her  passionate  dream  of  Scandinavianism. 

A  Famous  Bishop  of  Oslo 

Ey stein  Aslakson  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Oslo  by  Pope 
Urban  VI  (1386)  in  Rome,  and  then  began  twenty  years’  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  ‘throne’  during  which  he  exercised  supreme  authority 
in  the  district  after  Margaret  had  left  Oslo  for  good.  He  shared 
control  of  Ostlandet  with  the  Governor  of  Akershus — ^Amund 
Berdorsson  Bolt — ^but  Oslo  being  still  a  ‘bishop’s  town’  the 
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latter  took  second  place,  for  the  day  had  not  yet  arrived  when 
the  governors  of  Baahus  and  Akershus  were  the  most  powerful 
men  in  all  Norway. 

Bishop  Eystein’s  great  work  was  the  compilation  of  his  ‘Red 
Book/  the  most  detailed  and  complete  of  the  Domesday  Books 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  richest  historical  ‘mine’  of  that 
period.  For  more  than  two  centuries  it  was  accepted  in  the 
Courts  to  establish  titles  to  countless  properties  the  ownership  of 
which  had  led  to  legal  disputes.  It  was  ‘loaned’  to  Copenhagen 
by  Oslo’s  bishop  in  1697,  and  retained  in  the  University  Library 
there  until  its  return  to  its  native  city  in  1937. 

When  an  old  man,  Eystein  was  sent  by  Queen  Margaret  as 
leader  of  an  embassy  to  England  (1405)  to  negotiate  a  marriage 
between  King  Erik  of  Pommern  and  Princess  Philippa  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  a  sister  of  Henry  V.  He  won  the  esteem  of  all  he  met; 
Thomas  Walsingham  the  chronicler  states  that  the  Prior  of 
St.  Albans  Abbey  at  Wymondham  (Norfolk)  was  astounded  at 
his  knowledge  of  the  legend  of  their  patron,  whilst  his  Latin 
sermon  before  King  Henry  IV  gained  many  praises.  A  trusted 
servant  of  Queen  Margaret,  Eystein  died  in  1407. 

Foreigners  Installed  as  Ojfficials 

When  King  Erik  paid  his  one  and  only  visit  to  Norway 
(1405),  Queen  Margaret  gave  him  detailed  instructions  which 
manifest  her  wisdom  and  prudence.  At  Lund  in  the  following 
year  he  married  Princess  Philippa  of  England,  then  a  girl  of  but 
thirteen  years  who  was  granted  ‘Romerike  len’  as  her  wedding 
portion. 

Queen  Margaret  appears  to  have  taken  little  part  in  Norwegian 
affairs  for  several  years  previous  to  her  death  at  Flensborg  in 
October  1412,  but  when  Bishop  Eystein  passed  away  (1407)  she 
secured  the  bishopric  of  Oslo  for  an  able  Dane,  who  later  func¬ 
tioned  as  Norway’s  chancellor.  He  was  succeeded  on  his  death  in 
1420  by  another  Dane — Bishop  Jens — who  carried  off  Norway’s 
Great  Seal  to  Denmark,  where  he  played  a  leading  political  role 
throughout  the  remainder  of  Erik’s  reign  and  seldom  paid  a  visit 
to  his  own  diocese. 

The  years  passed  quietly  in  East  Norway  until  complaints 
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were  made  to  Queen  Philippa  (1424),  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband  ‘gallivanting’  in  the  Mediterranean.  Foreign  bailiffs 
were  accused  of  behaving  tyrannically  towards  their  peasantry, 
and  the  queen  ordered  investigations,  which  found  that  the 
worst  case  exposed  was  that  of  Herman  Moltke  at  Rakkestad  in 
0stfold.  That  Mecklenburger  seems  to  have  inflicted  every 
possible  form  of  cruelty  on  the  public,  who  were  at  length  driven 
to  such  desperation  that  they  hunted  him  out  of  his  ‘len.’ 

Discontent  had  not  subsided  before  the  outbreak  of  Engel- 
brekt  Engelbrektsson’s  large-scale  rebellion  in  Sweden  (1433), 
which  created  repercussions  throughout  South-East  Norway. 
Moreover,  Danish  and  Swedish  commandants,  with  servants  and 
retainers,  were  in  control  of  the  castles  at  Akershus  and  Baahus, 
from  which  strong-points  they  overawed  the  entire  countryside. 
At  the  Bishop’s  Palace  in  Oslo  was  the  objectionable  Danish 
bishop,  Jens,  and  many  Danish  bailiffs  besides  Herman  Moltke 
were  making  life  intolerable  in  rural  areas. 

Early  in  1436  a  rebellion  was  launched  by  landed  peasants  and 
inferior  nobility  in  Borgesyssel,  Baahuslen  and  Romerike,  who 
chose  as  leader  Amund  Sigurdsson^  a  nephew  of  that  old  Amund 
Bolt  whom  King  Erik  had  removed  from  his  post  of  Com¬ 
mandant  at  Akershus  in  1405.  The  rebels  marched  on  Oslo, 
where  Amund  seized  the  bishop’s  fortified  palace,  and  thence 
levied  taxes.  He  paid  no  attention  to  warnings  which  the  com¬ 
mandant  at  Akershus — a  Swede  named  Svarte  Jons — issued  on 
behalf  of  the  State  Council,  so  the  latter  invested  the  ‘Palace’ 
with  the  support  of  the  citizens  of  Oslo,  and  Amund  was  gener¬ 
ously  offered  a  way  out  of  his  awkward  position.  It  seems  certain 
that  a  majority  on  the  State  Council  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
rising,  though  they  would  not  give  it  their  active  support,  for 
shortly  after  these  events  a  formal  truce  was  arranged  whereby 
all  Danes  in  official  positions  should  leave  Norway  before  July 
29th — with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  against  whom  the 
Norwegian  public  had  no  objections. 

In  December  1436  a  Church  Assembly  was  held  in  Oslo,  the 
first  since  1351  and  the  last  ever  held  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Norway.  It  was  there  resolved  to  summon  a  National 
Assembly  for  the  first  week  in  Lent,  1437,  in  which  all  estates 
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were  represented  and  swore  loyalty  to  King  Erik.  One  submission 
to  the  king  was  that  he  send  no  more  foreigners  to  Norway — 
‘since  they  have  committed  grievous  wrongs  and  burdens  upon 
abbeys,  churches,  clerks  and  laymen  in  our  country.’  Finally  the 
Assembly  prayed  the  king,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  heavy  and  unlawful  taxation  which  brutal  bailiffs  had 
imposed  upon  the  public  in  Viken.  From  small  beginnings,  with 
the  original  demand  to  dismiss  a  single  bailiff  (Moltke),  had 
grown  an  ultimatum  that  all  foreigners  be  removed  from  office 
throughout  Norway. 

The  Deposition  of  King  Erik  of  Pommern 

A  further  revolt  in  1438  by  landless  and  oppressed  peasants  in 
Telemark,  led  King  Erik  to  fear  major  disturbances  and  induced 
him  to  send  a  belated  reply  to  the  1437  submission  of  the  State 
Council.  In  it  he  decreed  that  a  ‘riksdag’  be  summoned  to  assemble 
in  Oslo  to  settle  all  disputes,  but  the  result  of  its  deliberations 
were  quite  contrary  to  those  Erik  had  anticipated.  They  sent  the 
king  a  peremptory  demand  that  he  at  once  appoint  a  ‘drottsete’ 
(viceroy)  and  a  ‘chancellor’;  three  names  were  submitted  for  the 
former  post.  Erik  made  no  demur,  appointed  Sigurd  Jonsson  of 
Sorum  as  ‘drottsete,’  and  the  Dean  of  Maria  Church,  Oslo,  as 
chancellor,  and  thereby  Norway  again  came  under  a  government 
of  its  own  nationals  for  a  period  of  six  years. 

Erik  was  hereditary  King  of  Norway,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
of  his  three  kingdoms  it  was  the  one  he  had  concerned  himself 
with  least,  there  was  no  desire  to  depose  him.  So  when  Sweden 
and  Denmark  in  1440  urged  Norway’s  State  Council  to  associate 
with  them  in  removing  Erik,  the  Norwegians  merely  sent  a 
deputation  to  him  with  a  fervent  prayer  that  he  would  assist 
their  country  in  its  hour  of  need  or  else  abdicate  of  his  own 
volition.  This  deputation  was  held  up  in  Denmark  and  prevented 
from  contacting  Erik,  so  it  retraced  its  steps  to  Baahus  whence — 
on  January  21,  1441 — it  sent  a  final  request  to  Erik  to  come  to 
Norway’s  assistance.  As  he  never  even  replied  to  that  plea, 
there  was  every  reason  for  indignation  at  his  attitude  when  the 
Dutch — who  were  said  to  be  his  allies — ravaged  in  Viken  and 
Sorlandet. 
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A  ‘deposition  meeting’  of  representatives  of  his  three  king¬ 
doms  assembled  at  Kalmar  midsummer  1441,  and  although  Erik 
was  informed  of  its  purpose  he  declined  to  attend.  The  sequel 
was  his  dismissal,  and  the  election — at  Lodose — of  Christoffer  of 
Bayern  as  king  of  all  three  countries.  He  was  crowned  at  Oslo 
July  2,  1442 — the  first  coronation  in  Norway  for  eighty  years. 
The  State  Council  continued  to  exercise  great  authority,  Sigurd 
Jonsson  being  particularly  vindictive  towards  the  Rostockers 
who  ever  since  1430  had  established  a  firm  grip  on  Oslo  s  trade. 
King  Christoffer  went  behind  the  backs  of  his  Council  in  1447 
when  he  granted  the  Rostock  merchants  several  extensive  con¬ 
cessions  in  Oslo  and  Viken.  His  favouritism  was  no  doubt  a 
return  for  services  rendered  to  him  personally,  but  Norwegian 
traders  continued  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  a  series  of  years. 

Rival  Candidates  for  the  Throne  of  Norway 

When  King  Christoffer  died  at  Helsingborg  early  in  1448  the 
choice  of  a  successor  became  a  burning  problem.  One  party  tried 
to  persuade  Sigurd  Jonsson  of  Sorum  to  accept  the  Crown,  but 
he  adamantly  refused.  The  Danish  party  in  the  State  Council, 
whose  leaders  were  the  wealthy  Holsteiner,  Hartvig  Krummedike 
(commandant  at  Akershus),  and  the  Danish  Bishop  Jens  of 
Oslo,  wanted  Christian  I  of  Denmark  as  king.  The  Swedish 
section  of  the  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  led  by  the  aged  Arch¬ 
bishop  Aslak  Bolt  and  Erik  Saemundsson  (who  was  commandant 
of  Tonsberghus),  plumped  for  Karl  VIII  Knutsson  of  Sweden. 
The  latter  party  got  its  main  support  from  Baahuslen  which  was 
the  province  that  had  suffered  most  under  the  tyranny  of  Danish 
bailiffs,  and  in  the  summer  of  1448  it  made  advances  to  Karl. 

When  the  State  Council  held  its  meeting  at  Oslo  in  February 
1449  the  Danish  supporters  were  in  the  majority,  and  dispatched 
two  ambassadors — Bishop  Jens  and  Hartvig  Krummedike — to 
negotiate  with  King  Christian,  but  gave  them  no  mandate  beyond 
exploring  the  ground.  In  effect  they  accepted  Christian  as  King 
of  Norway,  and  returned  in  the  company  of  a  strong  Danish 
force.  Erik  Saemundsson  thereupon  accused  the  two  Members  of 
Council  of  unpardonable  deceit,  and  urged  the  estates  to  put  a 
spoke  in  their  wheel.  Under  such  pressure  an  elective  National 
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Assembly  was  summoned  at  Oslo  during  Whitsun,  but  it  left  the 
problem  of  choice  of  king  to  the  State  Council.  At  one  of  the 
latter’s  badly  attended  meetings  it  was  resolved  unanimously  to 
proclaim  Christian  as  King  of  Norway,  and  he  was  acclaimed  at 
Marstrand  on  July  3,  1449. 

King  Karl  Knutsson  entered  Norway  with  five  hundred 
mounted  men  at  Solor  in  October  1449,  and  continued  to  Hamar 
where  he  summoned  a  meeting  to  elect  him  king  on  October  25th. 
Here  he  was  acclaimed  by  Bishop  Gunnar  and  by  ‘prelates,  clerks, 
knights,  apprentices  and  the  entire  people.’  Erik  Saemundsson,  as 
King  Karl’s  ‘stattholder’  in  South  Norway,  held  an  election 
‘ting’  at  Ullinshov  in  Romerike  in  November;  King  Karl  jour¬ 
neyed  from  Hamar  to  Trondelag  where  he  was  well  received, 
and  then  returned  to  Sweden. 

Saemundsson  seized  Sorum  estate  from  Sigurd  Jonsson,  and 
King  Karl  captured  Oslo  and  invested  Akershus.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  a  meeting  was  agreed  upon  to  take  place  at  Halmstad,  he 
abandoned  the  siege  and  concluded  a  truce.  At  the  famous 
Halmstad  meeting  Karl  Knutsson  renounced  all  claims  to  Nor¬ 
way’s  throne,  and  when  King  Christian  I  arrived  in  Norway  at 
midsummer  1450  he  encountered  no  opposition.  Erik  Saemunds¬ 
son  had  been  killed  by  Hartvig  Krummedike  and  many  of  Karl’s 
leading  adherents  had  fled  to  Sweden,  so  the  public  in  all  the 
provinces  made  their  submission  to  Christian  and  swore  loyalty. 
Thus  was  inaugurated  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  of  Norway  and 
Denmark  which  was  to  endure  for  364  years — until  1814. 


CHAPTER  IV 


FROM  UNION  WITH  DENPviARK 
TO  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  OSLO  CITY 

(1450-1624) 

East  Norway  suffers  from  Danish  and  Swedish  intrigues 

The  tussle  between  the  Danish  and  Swedish  nobilities  to 
obtain  control  of  East  Norway  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century  was  exemplified  in  the  hostility  of 
the  two  families  which  dominated  events  there,  viz.  the  Danish 
Krummedikes  and  the  Swedish  Alvssons  (De  tre  roser^  who  took 
their  title  from  the  three  roses  in  their  coat  of  arms).  For  some 
twenty  years  (1455-76)  Hartvig  Krummedike  was  Governor  of 
Akershus  (whose  armament  he  modernized  by  replacing  catapults 
with  cannon),  and  it  was  during  his  rule  that  the  influence  of 
the  Bishops  of  Oslo — most  of  whom  were  Norwegian  nationals — 
waned,  to  give  first  place  to  the  secular  representative  of  the  king 
in  Akerhus  Castle. 

The  Swedes  were  repulsed  when  they  invaded  Trondelag  in 
1453,  and  forced  to  retreat  across  the  Dovrefjell  to  Hamar 
where  they  seized  the  bishop’s  fortified  palace.  When  this  news 
reached  Oslo,  Hartvig  Krummedike  made  a  forced  march  on 
Hamar,  retook  the  palace  and  killed  most  of  the  Swedes.  Two 
years  later,  on  the  death  of  Sigurd  Jonsson  of  Sorum,  his  vast 
properties  came  into  the  hands  of  Alv  Knutsson  of  De  tre  roser 
family,  and  since  by  that  time  Hartvig  Krummedike  had  managed 
to  acquire  no  fewer  than  276  holdings  in  East  and  South  Norway, 
intense  jealousy  arose  between  the  two  magnates.  Hartvig  was 
the  subject  of  serious  charges,  laid  by  a  yeoman  of  Ringerike 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Three  Kingdoms’  at  Skara  (in  Vester- 
gotland)  in  1458,  which  adjudged  that  Hartvig  should  be  deprived 
of  all  his  den’  (fiefs).  There  is  little  doubt  that  Alv  Knutsson 
was  the  moving  spirit  in  this  act  of  degradation  of  Hartvig, 
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whom  he  could  never  forgive  for  the  murder  (1450)  of  his 
relative  Erik  Saemundsson,  the  champion  of  King  Karl  Knutsson. 
Moreover,  Hartvig  Krummedike  had  incurred  the  hostility  of 
the  Church  by  having  retained  the  Bishop’s  Palace  at  Hamar  as 
his  personal  property  after  the  eviction  of  the  Swedes  (1453), 
and  the  new  Bishop  of  Oslo — Gunnar  Holke — on  behalf  of  the 
entire  hierarchy,  secured  a  bull  from  the  Pope  wherein  serious 
complaint  was  made  concerning  Krummedike’s  misuse  of 
authority  to  the  harm  of  the  Church.  Yet  four  years  later  (1461) 
Hartvig  Krummedike  was  back  at  his  post  of  Governor  of 
Akershus  as  King  Christian’s  trusted  servant — though  he  never 
regained  his  former  degree  of  power  and  influence. 

At  the  famous  Battle  of  Brunkeberg  (Stockholm)  Sten  Sture 
won  a  decisive  victory  (1471).  As  a  result  Christian  I  lost  Sweden, 
and  ten  years  later  (1481)  he  died — entirely  unlamented  in 
Norway,  where  his  breaches  of  the  terms  of  his  capitulation 
(pledges  taken  by  Danish  kings  on  accession)  had  been  so 
flagrant  that  two  years  were  to  pass  before  the  Norwegian 
State  Council  would  accept  his  son,  Hans,  as  king.  Then  only 
on  condition  that  in  his  capitulation  all  castles  and  Sen’  throughout 
Norway  be  handed  over  to  its  State  Council. 

One  problem  that  is  unsolved  is  the  cause  of  King  Christian  Ps 
accommodating  attitude  to  the  Rostockers.  He  renewed  (1451) 
their  extensive  privileges  at  Oslo  and  Tonsberg  which  had  been 
granted  by  King  Christoffer  four  years  before.  Five  counsellors 
were  present  when  this  was  approved,  so  the  formalities  were  in 
order,  but  the  reason  why  Rostock,  then  as  often  later,  was 
given  such  special  treatment  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of 
Norwegian  traders  is  not  known.  It  is  still  more  remarkable  that 
Christian  declined  to  renew  the  privileges  of  other  cities  of  the 
Hansa,  but  time  and  again  assisted  the  Rostockers  with  privileges 
at  Marstrand,  Sarpsborg,  and  elsewhere.  King  Hans  was  no  friend 
of  the  Germans,  and  although  he  did  renew  the  Rostockers’ 
privileges  at  Oslo  and  Tonsberg  they  were  for  a  strictly  limited 

Old  Hartvig  Krummedike  died  in  1476,  but  left  a  son,  Henrik, 
who  was  an  even  stouter  champion  of  Denmark  than  his  father 
had  been.  Henrik  Krummedike  was  appointed  Governor  of 
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Akershus  Castle  and  its  ‘len’  in  1487,  for  King  Hans  had  good 
reason  for  placing  Danes  in  leading  posts  in  Norway.  He  could 
not  have  full  confidence  in  the  so-called  Norwegian  nobility 
since  so  many  of  its  leading  figures  were  intimately  linked  to 
Swedish  families,  such  as  De  tre  roser.  Fiery  young  Henrik 
Krummedike  was  apparently  too  vehemently  Danish,  as  a  feud 
sprang  up  between  him  and  Alv  Knutsson’s  two  sons — Odd 
and  Knut — which  was  to  have  serious  consequences.  There  must 
have  been  much  unrest  in  the  early  1490s,  for  after  Krummedike 
had  been  moved  to  Baahus  and  Odd  Alvsson  had  taken  over 
Akershus,  sparks  flew  between  those  two  fortified  posts  which 
dominated  East  Norway.  When  Odd  died  (1497),  his  brother 
Knut  Alvsson  took  over  Akershus;  and  now  two  firebrands  held 
matches  to  the  powder-barrel. 

It  appears  that  Henrik  Krummedike  was  popular  with  the 
peasantry  on  his  own  vast  estates,  whereas  the  bailiffs  on  Knut 
Alvsson’s  were  often  tyrants.  Such  a  one  was  Lasse  Skjold  in 
Romerike  who,  after  many  abuses  of  his  authority,  was  killed 
by  a  desperate  ‘romeriking.’  The  public  in  Viken  and  the 
Opplands  then  flew  to  arms,  whereupon  Knut,  in  his  dilemma, 
appealed  to  his  arch-enemy  Krummedike  at  Baahus  for  assistance 
in  quelling  the  revolt  of  his  tenants,  and  thereby  lost  much 
prestige.  Having  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  revolt  a  light 
sentence  was  passed  on  his  refractory  tenants,  which  roused 
Knut’s  indignation  with  Krummedike  who  was  probably  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  leniency  shown.  It  says  little  to  the  honour  of  Knut 
Alvsson  that  he  took  the  side  of  the  brutal  bailiff,  and  the 
Romerike  rising  made  it  clear  to  the  king  and  Council  that  Knut 
was  unfitted  to  be  a  ‘lensherre’,  and  so  in  the  spring  of  1499 
Akershus  was  taken  from  him,  and — to  add  insult  to  injury — 
his  enemy  Krummedike  was  entrusted  with  the  mission  to 
execute  the  king’s  decision. 

The  turn  of  the  century  found  Sweden  in  a  disturbed  condition. 
In  1497  King  Hans  had  persuaded  Sten  Sture  to  resign  his  post 
of  hiksforstander’,  so  that  he  himself  could  be  crowmed  in  the 
third  of  his  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  Knut  Alvsson,  who  had 
married  a  granddaughter  of  King  Karl  Knutsson,  then  formed 
very  intimate  associations  with  the  Swedish  independence  party 
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which  caused  King  Hans  to  be  most  doubtful  of  his  loyalty. 
When  King  Hans  got  himself  embroiled  in  the  disastrous  invasion 
of  Ditmarsken  (Holstein,  1500),  Knut  and  his  Swedish  inde¬ 
pendents  thought  that  their  hour  to  strike  had  come.  The  first 
action  was  taken  in  Sweden  in  the  summer  of  1501,  and  was 
carried  into  Norway  that  same  winter,  where  Henrik  Krummedike 
held  fast  to  Baahus  Castle  and  most  of  his  ‘len.’  Akershus, 
however,  fell  to  Knut  Alvsson  in  March  1502,  and  he  even  sent  a 
force  to  distant  Bergen. 

Krummedike  then  received  assistance  from  Denmark,  and 
Knut  states  in  a  letter  of  July  24,  1502,  to  the  Swedish  leader, 
Svante  Sture,  that  Krummedike  had  made  an  attempt  to  take 
Akershus  k  .  .  but  was  repulsed,  and  a  mighty  crowd  of  Scots 
who  were  in  his  force  were  killed.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to 
their  ships  and  some  returned  to  Scotland  . . What  sharp  thorns 
those  two  rebels  had  been  in  the  side  of  King  Hans  is  shown  in 
a  letter  he  wrote  to  Henrik  Krummedike  in  August  1501: 
k  .  .  Svante  Sture  and  Knut  Alvsson  write  Us  every  other  day 
that  they  will  render  no  loyal  service  unless  We  do  what  they 
desire  .  . .  and  Hr  Knut  says  he  will  evict  all  Danish  officials  from 
Norway.’ 

The  nobles  and  bishops  in  Norway  remained  neutral,  waiting 
to  see  which  way  the  cat  would  jump,  the  citizens  of  Oslo 
remained  loyal  to  the  Danish  party,  the  masses  joined  up  with 
Knut  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  border  in  February  1502 — yet 
many  were  the  same  peasants  who  had  killed  his  bailiff  five 
years  before.  King  Hans  sent  his  eldest  son  Christian  (later 
King  Christian  II)  to  Norway  to  quell  the  revolt,  and  he,  who 
had  just  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  at  once  relieved  Baahus 
Castle  which  was  surrounded  by  a  Swedo-Norwegian  investing 
force.  He  then  reduced  Elfsborg  (Gothenburg)  and  burnt  it  to 
the  ground.  With  those  two  strongholds  out  of  the  way,  Christian 
left  Henrik  Krummedike  to  finish  off  the  rebellion  in  Norway, 
and  he  quickly  reduced  Tonsberghus  and  invested  Akershus. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  movement  of  rebellion  was  dying  out, 
and  Knut  and  Henrik  met  on  board  one  of  the  latter’s  ships  off 
Oslo  to  settle  terms  without  further  bloodshed.  The  former  was 
given  a  safe  conduct,  but  exactly  what  transpired  has  remained  a 
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mystery  except  for  the  fact  that  Knut  was  killed — whether 
treacherously  or  through  his  own  violence  has  never  come  to 
light.  A  legal  investigation  judged  him  to  have  been  a  traitor 
since  July  1501,  and  his  possessions  were  forfeit  to  the  Crown. 
Yet  he  remains  an  enigma,  since  the  sources  conflict  as  to  his 
motives  and  actions  though  his  contemporaries  were  united  in 
condemning  the  murder.  Some  authors  have  portrayed  him  as  a 
national  hero — e.g.  Ibsen,  ‘the  blow  on  Knut  Alvsson’s  forehead 
was  a  stab  in  Norway’s  heart’ — but  the  truth  seems  to  be  that 
his  motives  were  those  of  personal  aggrandizement. 

Henrik  Krummedike  had  triumphed;  in  that  same  year  he 
resumed  the  Governorship  of  Baahus  Castle — the  key  to  all 
Norway.  At  this  period  nearly  all  military  operations  took  place 
around  Baahuslen,  and  near  the  southern  frontier  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark  (Halland).  Hence  0stlandet,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Baahuslen,  had  to  bear  heavier  burdens  and  to  suffer 
more  than  did  more  distant  provinces. 

Norway  s  Southern  Frontier 

The  Norwegian-Swedish  frontier  was  for  centuries  formed 
by  the  River  Gota — from  just  to  the  westward  of  Lake  Vanern 
to  the  spot  where  its  main  stream  divided  into  two,  and  thus  to 
form  the  island  of  Hisingen  at  its  mouth.  The  north-western 
section  of  that  island  was  Norwegian  and  the  south-eastern 
Swedish;  hence  the  northern  channel  belonged  to  the  former 
country  and  the  southern  to  the  latter.  The  Swedish  province  of 
Vastergotland  had  but  a  narrow  strip  of  seaboard  at  the  River 
Gota’s  southern  mouth,  and  a  few  miles  southward  ran  the 
Swedo-Danish  frontier  where  the  latter  country’s  Province  of 
Halland  commenced. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  Sweden  would  maintain  trade  with  the 
outer  world  she  must  at  all  times  have  controlled  the  south  outlet 
of  the  River  Gota.  In  saga  times,  however.  King  Sigurd  I  had 
built  the  fort  oi  Konghelle  (c.  1120)  on  his  bank  just  above  the 
eastern  point  of  Hisingen  island,  whilst  the  Swedes  had  founded 
(Gamle)  Lodose  a  few  miles  farther  up  the  Gota.  Haakon  IV 
built  Ragnhildarholm  (c.  1250 — on  an  island  off  Konghelle) 
which  was  seized  by  Duke  Erik  in  1308,  but  had  by  that  time 
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played  out  its  role,  though  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  con¬ 
siderable  strength  to  hold  out  for  five  weeks  against  Haakon  V. 
That  king  at  once  built  the  strong  castle  of  Baahus  on  the  island 
Bagaholm,  exactly  where  the  River  Gota  split  at  Hisingen,  and 
thence  he  could  control  all  traffic  passing  to  (Gamle)  Lodose. 

The  Swedes  set  to  work  to  protect  their  southern  channel 
with  the  fortress  of  Elfshorg  (where  now  stands  modern 
Gothenburg)  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  (Gamle)  Lodose 
to  move  en  hloc  to  Nya  Lodose,  just  above  Elfsborg.  So  Baahus 
and  Elfsborg  glared  at  each  other  across  the  river,  and  Duke 
Christian  set  out  at  once  to  relieve  Baahus,  and  to  capture 
Elfsborg  which  he  destroyed  utterly  and  thereby  excluded  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden  from  approach  to  the  ocean. 

Aftermath  ofKnut  Alvsson  s  Rehellion 

Knut  Alvsson’s  widow,  a  Dane  named  Mette  Dyre,  was  a 
gay  lady  who  during  her  husband’s  lifetime  had  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  Swedish  leader  Svante  Nilsson  (Sture),  and  later 
became  his  wife.  Those  two  did  their  utmost  to  keep  up  the 
spirit  of  revolt  in  Norway,  where  fighting  took  place  in  the 
usual  areas  of  contest,  viz.  Mjosa,  Vinger  and  Varmland,  and 
in  the  south  around  Baahus  Castle.  Svante  Nilsson  advanced  on 
Oslo  with  his  Swedes  via  Kongs vinger,  but  failed  to  take 
Akershus,  so  proceeded  into  Vestfold  and  took  Tonsberghus. 
He  killed  its  governor,  burnt  the  castle  to  the  ground — and  it 
never  rose  again.  The  invaders  then  returned  to  Sweden  and 
all  was  quiet  in  East  Norway  once  more,  except  in  Baahuslen 
where  the  rebel  Nils  Ravaldson  had  garrisoned  the  strong  fort 
of  Olavsborg  (near  Bullaren)  in  the  north  of  that  troubled 
province.  He  made  a  sortie  thence,  captured  Konghelle  Castle 
and  Abbey,  where  he  killed  a  number  of  Krummedike’s  folk, 
and  then  burnt  Marstrand. 

King  Hans  became  alarmed,  for  he  realized  that  Henrik 
Krummedike  was  hated  by  the  masses,  who  were  well  aware  he 
had  broken  his  oath  of  safe  conduct  to  Knut  Alvsson  when  the 
latter  was  murdered.  Krummedike  was  recalled  to  Denmark 
and  replaced  at  Akershus  by  his  brother-in-law  Otte  Rud,  when 
King  Hans  signed  a  truce  with  the  rebels  in  May  1504.  Yet 
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despite  this  truce  Otte  Rud  attacked  Olavsborg  on  Christmas 
Eve,  and  Nils  Ravaldson  succumbed  to  exposure  during  his 
headlong  flight.  For  the  second  time  in  two  years  King  Hans’ 
representative  had  eliminated  the  rebel  leader  by  breach  of  a 
solemnly  concluded  truce. 

A  three-kingdom  meeting  at  Kalmar  proved  to  be  a  farce, 
and  fighting  continued  in  tragic  Baahuslen  for  the  ensuing  two 
years,  though  elsewhere  peasants  in  the  frontier  districts  arranged 
their  own  ‘truces,’  and  traded  together  mutually — undisturbed 
by  the  soldiery  of  either  side  who  were  operating  solely  in 
Baahuslen.  Swedish  propaganda  increased  and  agents  infiltrated 
0stlandet  to  awaken  sympathy  for  the  sons  of  Knut  Alvsson 
who,  so  they  stated,  would  evict  tyrannical  bailiffs  when  they 
regained  possession  of  their  father’s  estates. 

Duke  Christian  takes  over  Norway 

King  Hans  sent  his  son  Christian  to  take  charge  of  Norway, 
and  he  arrived  in  Baahus  in  the  autumn  of  1506.  He  at  once 
removed  Otte  Rud  from  Akershus,  where  he  himself  took  up 
residence,  and  which  he  proceeded  to  strengthen  and  enlarge — 
the  south  wing  was  his  contribution.  His  policy  was  to  transform 
the  organs  of  government  by  ending  the  ancient  feudal  ‘fiefs’  of 
the  nobles  and  creating  a  bourgeoisie  to  function  directly  under 
an  autocratic  king,  and  controlled  by  officials  appointed  and 
chosen  by  the  king.  Henceforth  any  attempt  to  promote  a 
‘Norwegian’  policy  was  regarded  as  a  political  crime — the  only 
recognized  policy  was  that  of  Dano-Norwegian  Union.  His  six 
years  as  viceroy  were  probably  the  happiest  in  his  eventful  life. 

When  Christian  reached  Oslo  early  in  1507  rumours  of 
unrest  were  rife,  among  the  most  discontented  leaders  being 
Bishop  Karl  of  Hamar  and  Olav  Galle,  of  Tom  in  Ostfold. 
They  and  many  other  Norwegians  believed  that  Christian 
would  have  to  contend  with  open  rebellion  in  Norway,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  he  would  have  a  hot  war  with  Sweden  on  his 
hands. 

After  Duke  Christian  had  made  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
Norway,  he  returned  to  Oslo  to  learn  that  a  revolt  had  broken 
out  in  Hedmark.  Early  in  1508  he  took  a  force  up  there,  effected 
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a  surprise  and  squashed  the  movement.  He  then  rowed  across 
Lake  Mjosa  to  Toten  where  he  put  his  prisoners  to  torture  to 
make  them  betray  the  instigators.  Bishop  Karl  of  Hamar  was  the 
culprit,  and  as  he  had  many  Swedish  relatives,  Christian  sensed 
trouble  in  that  country  also  and  demanded  the  presence  of  the 
bishop  at  Oslo.  This  summons  was  eventually  obeyed  by  Karl, 
who  assured  his  retinue  that  he  would  be  back  in  Hamar  in  a 
few  days;  but  weeks  passed  and  no  bishop  appeared.  Then  one 
February  morning  Christian  appeared  in  person  and  demanded 
admission  to  the  fortified  palace — falsely  pleading  that  the 
Swedes  were  at  his  heels — and,  once  inside,  all  were  secured, 
including  the  bishop’s  sister.  All  she  was  able  to  discover  was 
that  Karl  was  in  the  bishop’s  palace  at  Oslo,  and  his  servants  in 
the  tower  of  Akershus,  and  this  news  she  took  to  Sweden. 
One  of  her  stories  was  that  Christian  had  stated  that  the  next 
bishop  would  have  to  live  in  the  farmhouse  as  clerics  were  no 
longer  to  possess  castles,  i.e.  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  all 
secular  power. 

This  drastic  action  thoroughly  scared  the  nobles,  and  when 
Karl  continued  to  remain  Christian’s  prisoner  it  was  manifest 
that  the  Church  could  no  longer  protect  its  exalted  servants. 
When  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  Pope  it  was  found  that 
Christian  had  oiled  the  palms  of  the  papal  secretariat,  and  he 
received  absolution  for  laying  hands  on  Bishop  Karl — who  had 
by  that  time  died  in  prison  some  day  during  1512.  That  a  ‘king- 
elect’  had  the  power  to  incarcerate  without  trial  a  prince  of  the 
Church,  augured  ill  for  its  future  in  Norway. 

On  the  death  of  King  Hans  (1513)  seven  representatives 
attended  the  election  of  Christian  II  as  king  in  Copenhagen,  and 
his  capitulation  made  it  clear  that  Norway  had  ceased  to  be  an 
independent  kingdom  on  a  parity  with  Denmark.  On  St.  Olav’s 
Day,  1514,  Christian  was  crowned  King  of  Norway  by  its 
archbishop  in  Oslo.  He  had  previously  built  a  stone  house 
for  Dyveke  and  her  mother  by  the  quays  close  to  Akershus, 
which,  however,  was  destroyed  as  early  as  1548 — therefore  no 
tangible  trace  remains  of  the  love-story  of  Christian  and  his 
‘little  dove.’^ 

I  For  the  story  of  Dyveke  see  West  Norway  and  its  Fjords. 
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Christian  11  and  the  Rostockers 

The  member  city  of  the  Hansa  which  controlled  its  trade  with 
the  towns  of  Oslo  and  Tonsberg  was  Rostock^  though  its  influence 
in  East  Norway  was  far  weaker  than  that  of  Liibeck  at  Bergen. 
The  Hansa’s  most  inveterate  enemy  was  Duke  Christian: 
when  he  took  up  residence  at  Akershus  (1507)  the  citizens 
of  Oslo  soon  learnt  of  his  friendly  attitude  towards  them, 
as  was  forecast  by  the  humiliation  that  the  Liibeckers  had 
suffered  after  the  Peace  of  Nykobing  (Falster)  recently  concluded. 

The  Oslo  citizens  laid  complaints  against  their  principal 
competitors,  the  Rostockers,  who  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
increased  privileges  in  1487  and,  on  the  advice  of  his  State 
Council,  Christian  cancelled  them  all.  He  granted  Oslo  and 
Tonsberg  new  advantages,  among  which  was  the  former’s 
privilege  of  monopoly  of  trade  within  the  fjord  to  the  north  of 
Gullholmen,  near  Moss.  Before  foreigners  could  operate  on  these 
preserves  they  had  to  take  citizenship  and,  moreover,  to  marry 
within  two  years  of  so  doing.  This  clause  was  of  course  a 
guarantee  of  permanence  of  residence. 

The  Hansa  fought  hard  to  persuade  the  king  to  extend  these 
grants,  and  at  his  coronation  in  Oslo  presented  him  with  six 
barrels  of  best  ale.  To  each  councillor  they  gave  one  barrel,  to 
oil  the  wheels  of  negotiation,  and  crowded  round  the  king  for 
three  weeks  but  obtained  no  additional  advantages.  They  were 
again  on  the  spot  at  his  wedding  (1515),  and  this  time  the  king, 
who  badly  needed  friends,  was  somewhat  more  accommodating. 
Eventually  the  Rostockers  received  permission  to  trade  with  the 
citizens  and  peasants  in  the  two  towns  on  one  day  each  week. 
Christian  was  ever  friendly  to  the  bourgeoisie^  and  the  result  of 
his  decrees  was  that  the  power  of  the  Hansa  in  East  Norway  was 
broken. 

The  stay  of  Christian  II  in  Oslo  during  the  summer  of  1514 
was  spent  not  merely  in  coronation  celebrations  but  in  hard 
work.  Some  emissaries  from  Rostock  left  it  on  record  that  the 
king  ‘sat  daily  at  “tings”:  heard  cases  and  pronounced  judg¬ 
ments.’  This  summer  was  the  first  and  last  occasion  he  was  in 
Norway  as  ‘king’ — on  his  next  visit  (1531)  he  was  a  rebel  against 
his  uncle,  Frederik  I. 
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Hans  Mule — Governor  and  Bishop 

Hans  Mule  was  appointed  Governor  of  Akershus  ‘len’  in  1516? 
which  gave  him  control  of  all  Norway  ‘east  of  the  mountains/ 
He  was  a  Dane,  and  a  nominee  of  the  ‘witch’  Sigbrit  who  had  an 
uncanny  knack  of  selecting  able  and  ruthless  men  to  fill  key 
positions.  Another  Dane  became  Dean  of  Maria  Church  and 
Norway’s  Chancellor.  These  two  men  became  close  friends,  but 
they  had  a  common  enemy  in  the  Oslo  bishop,  Anders  Mus^ 
whose  palace  they  formally  laid  siege  to.  The  distracted  bishop 
despatched  a  woeful  letter  to  Christian,  containing  charges  that 
his  two  enemies  led  sinful  lives  with  ‘women  and  wine’  in  Oslo. 
The  king  made  no  attempt  to  support  his  bishop,  and  in  1521 
Hans  Mule  succeeded  in  frightening  Anders  Mus  to  resign  of  his 
own  volition — his  successor  being  none  other  than  Hans  Mule 
himself,  though  the  Pope  never  recognized  him.  Mule,  who 
during  1519  had  also  been  ‘stattholder’  and  viceroy  ‘sonnenf jells,’ 
retained  his  governorship  of  Akershus,  and  this  combination  of 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  authority  was  a  vital  factor  in  develop¬ 
ments  leading  to  the  Reformation. 

The  removal  of  Anders  Mus  was  of  no  importance  since  he 
was  a  man  of  no  consequence,  but  by  it  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Norway  was  dealt  a  severe  blow — and  worse  was  still 
to  come  when  Archbishop  Erik  Valkendorff  had  to  flee  the 
country.  He  also  had  been  plagued  by  Hans  Mule,  and  maintained 
later  that  Sigbrit  had  been  ‘the  nigger  in  the  woodpile.’ 

King  Christian  IPs  Troubles  with  Sweden 

The  king  made  his  peace  with  the  children  of  Knut  Alvsson 
and  revoked  the  judgment  pronounced  against  their  properties. 
Karl,  the  elder  son,  became  Christian’s  sworn  friend,  whilst  his 
brother  Erik  remained  in  Sweden.  Knut  Alvsson’s  body,  which 
had  lain  on  a  heap  outside  Akershus  for  twelve  years — together 
with  that  of  the  leader  of  the  Oppland  rebellion  of  1508,  whose 
skull  carried  an  iron  crown — was  given  Christian  burial.  The 
spot  where  those  gruesome  remains  lay  was  called  ‘hovedtangen’ 
— after  the  Hedmark  rebel’s  head  with  its  mock  crown. 

During  three  weary  years  after  1517  Christian  waged  war 
against  his  Swedish  subjects,  but  suffered  continuous  defeat 
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until  the  fortunes  of  war  changed  in  1520.  Norway  was  scarcely 
affected  by  the  military  operations  except  for  an  attack  on 
Baahus,  though,  of  course,  it  had  to  bear  a  heavy  share  of  the 
costs.  Both  Henrik  Krummedike  from  Varberg,  and  the  Governor 
of  Baahus,  carried  on  a  guerrilla  war  along  the  frontier  with 
Sweden. 

Karl-  -son  of  Knut  Alvsson — had  a  vendetta  to  pursue  against 
Krummedike  as  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  aroused  Christian’s 
suspicions  against  him.  Krummedike  was  deprived  of  all  his  ‘len’ 
in  1519,  and  his  accuser,  Karl,  was  allotted  the  task  of  carrying 
out  the  king’s  decrees  against  him,  although  the  Danish  State 
Council  had  pronounced  him  innocent.  Krummedike  appears  to 
have  been  popular  with  the  peasants,  as  in  1518  those  in  Solor 
and  0sterdalen  asked  him  for  advice  ‘how  we  can  pay  the  heavy 
taxes  demanded  of  us  poor  folk.’  Other  sources  also  tell  of 
violence  used  by  the  bailiffs  in  Akershus  ‘len’  when  collecting 
taxes. 

In  1520  Christian  advanced  into  Sweden  with  forces  led  by 
Danish,  French,  and  Scottish  generals,  who  defeated  Sten  Sture. 
Having  captured  Stockholm,  Christian  had  himself  crowned 
and  then  committed  the  heinous  crime  of  ‘The  Stockholm  Blood¬ 
bath’  to  wreak  his  revenge  on  the  Swedish  nobles  and  bishops. 
Karl,  son  of  Knut  Alvsson,  was  killed  fighting  on  Christian’s  side 
during  the  siege  of  Stockholm,  but  his  brother  Erik  was  among 
the  executed  and  with  him  the  famous  family  ‘De  tre  Roser’ 
died  out. 

Early  in  1523  Olav  Galle^  of  Tom  in  Ostfold,  was  in  treaty 
with  Gustaf  Vasa,  and  as  a  result  Swedish  forces  occupied  Viken 
together  with  the  northern  part  of  Baahuslen,  and  moved  into 
Oslo  in  the  first  week  of  April.  Thence  they  sent  out  a  pro¬ 
clamation  to  the  peasantry  cataloguing  the  many  misdeeds  of 
Christian  II,  and  calling  upon  all  Norwegians  to  unite  with 
Sweden  whose  king,  Gustaf  Vasa,  would  faithfully  abide  by 
‘Olav’s  Law.’  It  was  made  clear  that  the  ‘vikvaeringer’  were 
sympathetic  to  the  Swedes,  who  were,  however,  compelled  to 
retreat  when  Hans  Mule  burnt  Oslo  to  the  ground — and  so  their 
attack  on  Norway  collapsed  entirely. 

All  his  three  kingdoms  had  become  utterly  weary  of  King 
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Christian,  who  fled  to  Holland  from  Copenhagen  with  all  his 
family  on  April  13,  1523. 

The  Reformation 

The  three  leading  State  Councillors  ‘sonnenfjells’  were  the 
brothers  Olav  and  Gaute  Galle,  together  with  Bishop  Magne  of 
Hamar.  When  they  learnt  of  the  flight  of  Christian  II  they 
decided  that  Norway  was  juridically  ‘kingless,’  and  the  State 
Council  took  over  the  entire  administration.  It  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  expect  any  assistance  from  the  Swedes  since  Gustaf  Vasa 
elected  to  co-operate  with  Frederik  of  Denmark  in  the  face 
of  their  common  enemy,  the  refugee  King  Christian — the 
perpetrator  of  ‘The  Stockholm  Blood-bath.’ 

On  the  acclamation  of  Frederik  I  as  King  of  Denmark,  the 
Danish  State  Council  determined  that  Norway’s  State  Council 
be  not  permitted  to  sever  the  union  of  the  two  countries,  and 
at  once  sent  Henrik  Krummedike  to  take  control  over  ‘sonnen- 
fjelsk’  Norway.  He  was  back  in  his  old  post  as  Governor  of 
Baahus  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  and  by  September  1523 
had  succeeded  in  having  Frederik  acclaimed  at  most  of  the  ‘tings’ 
in  Baahuslen,  and  to  put  in  a  loyal  Dane  as  commandant  of 
Baahus  Castle.  For  a  while  Hans  Mule  hesitated  to  transfer  his 
loyalty  from  his  old  master,  but  eventually  handed  over  Akershus 
Castle  to  the  new  king  Frederik  I  on  condition  that  he  retained 
his  bishopric  of  Oslo.  Little  did  that  profit  him,  for  the  old 
schemer  was  drowned  on  his  way  to  Denmark  twelve  months 
later — whereas  King  Frederik  had  secured  the  two  most 
important  Norwegian  castles. 

When  Archbishop  Olav  Engelbrektsson  arrived  in  Oslo  in  the 
spring  of  1524,  he  became  the  self-appointed  and  recognized 
leader  of  the  party  of  Norwegian  independence,  and  on  his  advice 
a  ‘herredag’  was  called  to  elect  a  king  to  the  vacant  throne. 
Bishop  Magne  of  Hamar  was  sent  to  Denmark  to  extract 
assurances  from  Frederik,  which  he  freely  gave  and  was  there¬ 
upon  acclaimed  King  of  Norway  on  June  14,  1524,  by  Bishop 
Magne,  in  the  name  of  the  State  Council  and  public  of  East 
Norway.  When  the  Bergen  ‘herredag’  finished  its  deliberations 
in  September  1524  it  sent  a  deputation  to  Copenhagen  with  the 
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terms  of  the  capitulation  which  it  was  demanded  that  Frederik 
should  proclaim.  Its  members  were  the  famous  J^incents  Lunge^ 
Anders  Mus,  Hans  Mule  (who  was  drowned  on  the  voyage), 
and  a  canon  of  Trondheim  named  Hans  Rej  who  was  to  play  an 
intriguing  role  of  ‘Vicar  of  Bray’  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
latter  stepped  into  the  place  of  Hans  Mule  as  Bishop  of  Oslo, 
to  the  intense  indignation  of  Frederik,  who  also  refused  to  give 
in  to  the  deputation’s  demands  that  their  nominee,  Olav  Galle, 
take  over  the  vital  strong-point  of  Akershus.  On  his  return  from 
Denmark  Vincents  Lunge  ignored  the  royal  commands,  and 
Olav  Galle  took  over  Akershus  without  any  counter  step  from 
the  king,  who  thought  it  wisest  at  that  time  to  give  way  in  the 
manoeuvre  for  power.  Fate  soon  afterwards  played  into  Frederik’s 
hands  in  the  shape  of  one  of  Christian  II’s  freebooters,  the  famous 
‘Skipper  Clement,’  who  raided  the  Norwegian  coast  and  created 
such  distress  there  that  Olav  Galle  was  compelled  to  call  for 
Danish  assistance.  This  King  Frederik  supplied  with  alacrity 
and  sent  Mogens  Gyldenstjerne  with  secret  instructions  to  seize 
Akershus  Castle  by  hook  or  by  crook.  Fate  again  served  Frederik 
by  the  destruction  of  Akershus  through  a  flash  of  lightning,  so 
Olav  Galle  had  no  alternative  but  to  hand  the  ruins  over  to 
Mogens  Gyldenstjerne,  who  was  at  once  granted  ‘Akershus  len’ 
— a  fief  which  embraced  virtually  the  entire  East  Norway.  At 
the  same  time  Frederik  sent  a  trusted  member  of  the  Danish 
State  Council,  Claus  to  take  over  Baahus  Castle — a  man 
who  was  destined  to  become  the  perhaps  leading  figure  in  the 
‘danification’  of  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  at  the  Reformation. 
After  May  13,  1527,  Frederik  was  complete  master  ‘sonnenf jells,’ 
and  free  to  take  up  the  cudgels  with  the  Archbishop  of  Trondheim. 

The  first  event  in  Oslo  heralding  the  advent  of  the 
Lutheran  Confession  took  place  during  Duke  Christian’s  (later 
Christian  III)  stay  there  in  1529.  In  the  dead  of  night  some  of  his 
men  plundered  the  beautiful  Maria  Church  of  its  priceless 
furnishings — an  action  which  neither  its  dean  nor  Oslo’s 
bishop  could  or  would  prevent.  At  a  ‘herredag’  in  Copenhagen 
(1530)  a  decree  was  proclaimed  which  gave  preachers  the  right 
to  declaim  according  to  Holy  Script,  i.e.  the  doors  were  opened 

*  For  the  story  of  Lunge  see  West  Norway  and  its  Fjords. 
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wide  for  the  Lutheran  Confession.  The  archbishop  saw  in  this 
a  clear  proof  of  Frederik’s  heresy,  and  that  he  had  violated  the 
terms  of  his  capitulation.  Olav  Engelbrektsson  took  up  the  fight 
against  Denmark’s  assumption  of  authority  over  Norway  and 
made  contact  with  the  exiled  Christian  II,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1531  Bishop  Magne  of  Hamar  came  out  in  the  open  on  that 
king’s  side. 

In  mid-October  1531  Christian’s  fleet  and  expeditionary  force 
sailed  from  Holland,  although  the  season  for  such  a  risky  enter¬ 
prise  was  far  advanced.  He  arrived  off  Grimstad  on  November  6th 
with  only  a  small  remnant  of  his  fleet  in  company,  the  remainder 
having  been  dispersed  or  destroyed  by  violent  gales.  On 
November  9th  he  landed  about  1,400  men  at  Husvik  near 
Drobak  and  marched  on  Oslo  where  he  arrived  on  the  morning 
of  the  loth.  Christian  took  up  quarters  at  the  Bishop’s  Palace, 
whose  garrison  had  handed  it  over  to  him,  and  sent  out  a  spate 
of  proclamations — their  purport  being  that  he  had  come  to  free 
Norway  from  usurpers.  Oslo  town  at  once  joined  his  standard, 
and  before  Christmas  all  of  East  Norway  was  his  except  for  the 
actual  fortresses.  Their  possession  proved  yet  again  to  be  the 
vital  factor  in  control,  and  Christian  at  once  began  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  Akershus,  where  Mogens  Gyldenstj erne’s  position  was 
an  ugly  one  since  his  defences  were  in  poor  condition  after  the 
fire  of  1527.  Neither  was  King  Christian  in  a  position  to  under¬ 
take  a  long  siege,  and  as  early  as  November  23  rd  concluded  a 
truce  with  the  governor  which  was  to  endure  until  March  loth. 
That  suited  Gyldenstj  erne  very  well,  for  his  sole  purpose  was  to 
gain  time. 

The  archbishop  paid  a  hurried  visit  to  Oslo  at  Christmas  and 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  State  Council,  which  adopted 
Christian  IPs  son  Hans  as  heir  to  Norway’s  throne.  Then,  for 
some  strange  reason,  Christian  marched  his  meagre  forces  south¬ 
wards  to  Baahus,  relying  on  the  terms  of  the  truce  to  keep 
Akershus  innocuous  meantime.  Gyldenstj  erne  could  not  resist 
the  temptation,  raided  Hovedoy  Abbey,  dragged  its  abbot  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  castle  and  smuggled  in  a  small  reinforcement. 
When  Christian  returned  from  Baahus  on  March  loth  he  was 
compelled  to  begin  the  investment  of  Akershus  anew,  but  had 
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made  no  progress  by  May  yth  when  a  large  Danish-Hansa 
fleet  with  6,000  men  on  board  anchored  in  Bjorvika. 

Nevertheless,  Christian’s  position  at  Oslo  was  so  strong  that 
his  powerful  enemies  were  only  too  anxious  to  open  negotiations 
with  him.  These  verbal  transactions  lasted  during  two  months, 
when  Christian  came  to  terms  with  Frederik’s  emissaries  and 
those  of  the  Wendish  cities,  under  which  he  would  immediately 
surrender  Norway  to  Frederik,  and  receive  safe  conduct  to 
negotiate  freely  as  to  who  should  fill  the  throne  of  Norway— 
Denmark.  When  Frederik  got  his  nephew,  Christian  II,  securely 
in  his  clutches,  he  of  course  forgot  all  about  ‘safe  conduct’  and, 
on  his  arrival  at  Copenhagen,  Christian  was  imprisoned  in 
Sonderborg  Castle  for  the  ensuing  eighteen  years — without  even 
being  given  one  glimpse  of  the  king  upon  whose  word  of 
honour  he  had  so  heedlessly  relied.  Without  Sigbrit  at  his  side, 
poor  Christian  could  never  take  any  decisions. 

Christian  II’s  final  defeat  dealt  the  death-blow  to  Archbishop 
Olav’s  policy  of  independence,  and  Claus  Bille  proceeded  to 
take  every  possible  step  to  ensure  Norway’s  total  subjection  to 
Denmark.  In  May  1532  he  ‘redeemed’  northern  Viken  from 
Gustaf  Vasa  for  twelve  hundred  gylden — although  that  district 
was  unquestionably  an  integral  part  of  Norway  it  was,  never¬ 
theless,  relinquished  by  Gustaf  Vasa  to  ‘the  King  of  Denmark 
and  the  Danish  Crown.’  Moreover,  Claus  Bille  had  received  his 
patent  for  the  ‘len’  of  Baahus  from  the  King  of  Denmark — a 
pointer  to  the  policy  of  Frederik  that  even  should  Christian  II 
recover  the  rest  of  Norway  he  would  himself  retain  Baahuslen. 

The  Bishop  of  Oslo,  Hans  Ref,  had  been  a  political  weather¬ 
cock,  for  although  he  spoke  as  a  Norwegian  his  heart  was 
Danish.  He  had  collected  taxes  for  Christian  and  accompanied 
him  on  his  last  journey  to  Copenhagen,  yet  when  he  arrived 
there  agreed  without  demur  to  accept  as  King  of  Norway  whom¬ 
soever  the  Danish  State  Council  might  elect.  A  while  later  the 
Bishop  of  Hamar  felt  compelled  to  give  a  like  assurance. 

Then  suddenly  everything  appeared  to  go  into  reverse  at  the 
death  of  King  Frederik  I  on  April  10,  1533.  All  the  forces  which 
had  opposed  that  king  and  his  ‘lutheranism’  rose  as  one  man, 
but  most  of  the  intrigues  were  carried  on  at  Bergen  and  in 
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Trondelag,  and  the  stirring  events  in  the  north  between  1533  and 
1536  did  not  at  the  time  have  any  violent  repercussions  in  East 
Norway.  Vincents  Lunge  became  commandant  at  Akershus  in 
the  spring  of  1535,  when  he  wanted  to  elect  Christian  III  as  king 
without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  archbishop — and  his 
whole  conduct  was  of  such  duplicity  that  he  thoroughly  deserved 
the  fate  he  met  at  Trondheim.^  Christian  IIFs  position  in  Den¬ 
mark  was  doubtful  owing  to  ‘the  Count’s  War/  but  he  had 
meanwhile  been  strengthening  his  position  through  an  alliance 
with  Gustaf  Vasa  whom  he  met  at  Stockholm  in  1534,  when  he 
granted  Gustaf  Akershus,  Baahus  and  Viken  as  pledges  for  a 
loan.  After  thus  treating  Norway  as  his  personal  domain  he  sent 
Claus  Bille  to  regularize  his  position  and  to  raise  taxes  to  redeem 
the  mortgage  on  Viken  and  its  castles.  After  exciting  experiences 
in  Trondelag,  Claus  Bille  made  his  way  to  Copenhagen,  and 
there  found  that  the  city  had  surrendered  to  Christian  III  on 
July  28,  1536.  Lutheranism  was  established  there  on  the  following 
day,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  days  before  all  Norway  passed 
under  its  yoke. 

Aftermath  of  the  Reformation 

The  Governor  of  Akershus  Castle  at  once  stepped  into  the 
leading  position  in  East  Norway.  He  was  a  Danish  nobleman, 
Peder  Hansson  Litle^  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  famous  ‘Fru 
Inger  til  Austraat.’ 

King  Christian  Ill’s  general,  Truid  Ulf stands  wiped  out  the 
last  vestiges  of  Archbishop  Olav  Engelbrektsson’s  regime  in 
Trondelag,  and  then  crossed  the  Dovrefjell  to  settle  an  old 
account  with  Bishop  Magne  of  Hamar.  Although  the  latter  had 
made  preparations  for  defence,  he  quickly  saw  the  futility  of  any 
such  attempt  and,  after  a  conference  in  Hamar  Cathedral,  he 
surrendered  his  fortified  palace  and  his  own  person.  Bishop 
Magne  was  then  dragged  off  to  Denmark  as  a  prisoner,  where 
he  died  five  years  later — at  Antvorskov  Abbey. 

His  colleague,  Hans  Ref,  the  Bishop  of  Oslo,  fared  somewhat 
better,  though  he  too  was  ignominiously  removed  to  Denmark 
by  Truid.  He  survived  to  make  a  come-back  as  Lutheran  ‘super¬ 
intendent’  at  Oslo  in  1541,  but  died  four  years  later. 

See  The  Heart  of  Norway, 
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By  the  summer  of  1537  all  the  principal  ‘len’  were  in  Danish 
hands,  and  every  one  of  the  Catholic  bishops  had  been  ‘liqui¬ 
dated/  Norway  was  bereft  of  leaders  in  either  Church  or  State, 
and  after  1537  it  was  governed  from  Copenhagen.  At  a  Danish 
National  Assembly  in  Odense  a  proclamation  was  drafted 
regarding  the  new  set-up  in  Church  and  State  following  the 
Reformation.  Truid  Ulfstand  and  Claus  Bille  were  sent  to 
Norway  as  ‘commissioners’  to  arrange  for  the  legal  adoption 
there  of  those  Danish  decrees. 

The  new  ‘Church-Law’  was  proclaimed  in  Oslo  (1539)  before 
a  mass  meeting  of  representatives  of  all  the  estates,  and  accepted 
as  ‘new  church  practice’  for  the  dioceses  of  Oslo  and  Hamar — 
‘with  the  consent  of  all  the  people.’  King  Christian  had  not 
waited  for  ‘legal’  adoption  of  the  Lutheran  practices,  and  Truid 
Ulfstand  had  already  sequestrated  all  ecclesiastical  properties  and 
church  furnishings  throughout  the  two  dioceses.  Former  priests 
were  to  continue  in  their  parishes  in  order  ‘not  to  arouse  fear  or 
disunity  among  the  ignorant  populace,’  but  after  1537  all  Church 
services  and  organized  religious  practices  became  merely  an 
expression  of  the  will  of  ‘The  State.’  The  Bishop’s  Palace  in 
Oslo  was  demolished,  and  in  payment  for  their  work  the  labourers 
were  granted  the  materials,  except  for  the  best  squared  stone 
which  was  used  for  the  embellishment  of  Akershus  Castle.  A 
similar  fate  befell  the  abbey  on  Hovedoya — whose  abbot 
became  parish  priest  of  Oslo — and  by  1542  the  beautiful  Maria 
Church  was  in  ruins.  Now  that  the  priesthood  had  been  elimi¬ 
nated  the  citizens  of  Oslo  took  over  control  of  the  town  and  its 
community. 

The  two  Danish  leaders  who  were  mainly  instrumental  in 
enforcing  the  Reformation  upon  East  Norway  were  Truid 
Ulfstand  and  Claus  Bille.  The  latter,  who  was  Governor  of  the 
vital  strong-point  Baahus  Castle,  was  thoroughly  conversant  with 
Norwegian  affairs.  Truid  Ulfstand  had  acquired  a  permanent 
interest  in  Norway  when  he  married  the  fabulously  wealthy 
Gyrvild  Fadersdatter  Sparre — a  granddaughter  of  Knut  Alvsson 
— who  owned  countless  properties  in  Sweden,  Norway  and  the 
Scottish  isles.  Those  two-  ‘lords’  functioned  as  ‘the  Supreme 
Court’  of  Norway,  and  from  their  decisions  there  was  no  appeal. 
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Their  word  was  law  at  the  ‘herredag’  which  assembled  at  Oslo 
in  1539,  and  their  resolutions  then  adopted  shaped  the  way  of 
life  in  Norway  for  many  a  year  to  come.  The  decisions — called 
‘Recess’ — soon  acquired  a  veneration  as  great  as  that  of  the  Law 
itself;  indeed,  its  provisions  had  to  be  renewed  in  1567.  Among 
these  was  the  decision  to  amalgamate  the  sees  of  Oslo  and 
Hamar,  but  two  years  were  to  elapse  before  Hans  Ref  was 
appointed  ‘superintendent’  over  the  new  diocese.  It  stretched 
from  the  Dovrefjell  to  the  River  Gota — from  the  Swedish 
frontier  to  Randsfjord  and  Telemark.  Hans  Ref  had  spent  four 
years  ‘under  detention’  in  Denmark,  where  he  was  often  with 
the  ‘Reformers’  who  no  doubt  reported  to  the  authorities  that  he 
had  embraced  Lutheran  principles.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
Government  had  little  confidence  in  him,  for  they  warned  the 
Governor  of  Akershus  to  take  care  that  ‘he  does  not  construct  a 
secret  fortress.’ 

After  the  Reformation  it  was  obvious  that  the  Church  was 
subordinated  to  the  ‘lendmenn,’  some  of  whom  rejoiced  in 
making  the  prelate  feel  who  it  was  that  now  wielded  power. 
Somewhat  later  it  was  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  Church  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  State.  There  was  no  organized  Catholic 
reaction  to  the  new  Movement  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
though  two  peasants — Olav  and  Nicholas — in  the  1540s  adver¬ 
tised  themselves  as  ‘saints,’  and  declared  they  were  ‘ambassadors 
of  God’s  blessed  Mother.’  Numbers  flocked  to  them  as  exponents 
of  the  Faith  of  their  fathers  but,  needless  to  say,  the  two  ‘saints’ 
perished  in  the  flames. 

The  five  schools  attached  to  the  ancient  cathedrals  all  con¬ 
tinued  to  function  until  that  at  Hamar  was  amalgamated  with 
Oslo’s  in  1602.  With  the  exception  of  that  at  Oslo  all  the  schools 
were  starved  of  financial  support. 

The  Reformation  had  set  the  seal  on  Denmark’s  sovereignty 
over  Norway.  On  July  19,  1542  the  acclamation  of  Christian  III 
as  King  of  Norway,  and  of  his  son  Frederik  as  heir,  took  place 
at  Hovedtangen,  Akershus.  A  fleet  brought  the  future  Frederik  II, 
three  Danish  State  Counsellors,  and  twenty-nine  other  Danish 
nobles  to  attend  the  function.  It  was  a  Norwegian  National 
Assembly,  and  as  such  was  an  expression  of  the  existence  of 
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Norway  as  a  unity,  since  in  all  historical  documents  referring  to 
the  proceedings  the  term  ‘Kingdom  of  Norway’  is  employed. 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  1559,  King  Christian  III — the  architect  of 
the  Reformation  in  Norway — died,  and  his  twenty-five-year-old 
son  Frederik  II  was  acclaimed  on  August  12th  that  same  year. 

The  Northern  Seven  Years  War 

The  Swedes  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  from  access  to  the 
open  sea,  except  for  a  narrow  wedge  of  coastline  around  modern 
Gothenburg,  i.e.  between  Danish  Halland  and  Norwegian 
Baahuslen.  This  was  not  a  satisfactory  situation  in  the  opinion  of 
the  mad  King  Erik  XIV,  and  by  the  summer  of  1563  hostilities 
were  in  full  swing  between  him  and  Frederik  II.  Thus  began  a 
war  in  which  cannon  and  ‘modern’  weapons  were  employed  for 
the  first  time  in  the  north. 

The  operations  of  the  early  war  years  were  mainly  in  Tron- 
delag,  and  as  they  did  not  go  too  well  for  Frederik,  he  agreed 
(1565)  to  submit  to  arbitration  by  the  King  of  France.  Erik’s 
demands  were,  however,  so  sweeping  that  Frederik  would  not 
consent  to  surrendering  Halland  and  Baahuslen,  since  thus  a 
broad  wedge  of  Swedish  coastline  would  separate  the  two  parts 
of  his  dominions.  So  hostilities  were  resumed  and,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  fortune  turned  in  Denmark’s  favour. 

This  time  Erik’s  objectives  were  mainly  in  South  Norway 
where,  on  several  occasions  already,  the  Swedes  had  invested  and 
endeavoured  to  storm  the  Castle  of  Baahus.  They  were  yet 
again  heavily  repulsed  at  their  fifth  attempt  in  1566,  though  soon 
after  the  siege  had  been  raised  its  courageous  governor  fell  a 
victim  to  the  pest  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  war. 

Having  wearied  of  achieving  success  at  Baahus,  the  Swedes 
worked  up  to  the  climax  of  the  war  by  advancing  into  0sterdal, 
crossing  Hedmark,  and  occupying  the  country  as  far  west  as 
Skiensfjord — demanding  submission  to  King  Erik.  They  devas¬ 
tated  the  country  districts,  levied  ransoms,  burnt  Sarpsborg,  and 
massacred  garrisons. 

When  they  invested  Akershus  with  strong  forces  (1567),  its 
Governor  ordered  the  utter  destruction  of  Oslo  by  fire,  which 
incidentally  consumed  the  cathedral  and  many  precious  archives. 
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The  Swedes  had  no  siege  artillery  with  them,  and  now  that 
Oslo  was  destroyed  they  lacked  a  base  from  which  to  conduct  a 
long  investment  of  Akershus  during  the  bitter  winter  weather. 
So  they  made  their  way  to  Hedmark  and  occupied  large  areas  of 
the  Opplands. 

Danish  sovereignty  was  imperilled,  since  should  the  Swedes 
succeed  in  reducing  Akershus  it  would  be  difficult  to  dislodge 
them,  and  it  was  therefore  fortunate  for  the  Danes  that  theirfleet 
anchored  off  Hovedoya  (May  17th)  before  the  Swedes  could 
make  use  of  their  siege  artillery  which  had  just  been  received. 
The  Danes  landed  at  the  same  moment  that  the  governor  sallied 
forth  from  Akershus  to  attack  the  Swedes  on  the  heights  of 
Ekeberg.  The  opposing  forces  met  at  a  spot  still  called  ‘Svenske- 
sletteffi  (the  Swedish  plain),  when  the  Danes  were  routed  and 
retreated  to  Hovedoya. 

Then  Erik  Rosenkrantz  arrived  in  Bjorvika  with  a  fleet  from 
Bergen,  and  the  Swedish  camp  was  attacked  on  May  23rd.  The 
Swedes  immediately  abandoned  their  project  of  conquering 
Norway,  burnt  the  bridges  over  the  rivers  Akerselva  and  Aina 
as  also  what  remained  of  Oslo,  including  the  hospital  with  its 
helpless  inmates.  During  their  retreat  they  also  burnt  Hamar 
Cathedral  and  Bishop’s  Palace,  and  devastated  broad  stretches 
of  territory  along  the  frontier  between  the  two  countries. 

Akershus  had  triumphantly  stood  up  to  the  test,  but  the 
siting  of  such  an  open  town  as  Oslo  beyond  the  protection  of  its 
fortress  had  been  proved  to  be  militarily  unsound.  Strategists  in 
Copenhagen  therefore  insisted  that  the  new  town  be  built  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  Bjorvika  and  under  the  shelter  of  Akershus. 
The  pleadings  of  Oslo’s  citizens,  however,  to  rebuild  on  their 
former  holdings  received  the  royal  approval.  The  new  Oslo  must 
have  had  quite  a  different  appearance  to  that  of  its  predecessor, 
but  little  is  known  of  the  planning  of  1568. 

After  the  Swedes  had  burnt  Sarpsborg  (1567)  the  site  of  the 
new  town  was  moved  downstream,  and  named  Frederikstad^ 
which  is  consequently  the  most  ancient  fortified  town  in  East 
Norway. 

As  for  the  sentiments  of  the  Norwegian  people;  they  cared 
not  a  straw  which  king  ruled  over  them  so  long  as  they  were 
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left  in  peace.  In  the  main  the  masses  felt  more  sympathy  with  the 
Swedes  than  the  Danes,  and  those  ‘sonnenfjells’  submitted 
willingly  to  King  Erik  during  the  invasion  of  1567.  The  towns¬ 
folk  of  Oslo  were,  however,  anti-Swedish,  and  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  preferred  to  burn  their  town  rather  than  permit  the 
Swedish  forces  to  find  shelter  there. 

Much  propaganda  literature  had  been  disseminated:  one 
leaflet  entitled  Querulae  Svedicae  was  a  Latin  composition  said  to 
have  been  written  by  King  Erik  himself. 

A  Norwegian  nobleman  who  had  seen  much  service  as  a 
mercenary  on  the  Continent  was  Enno  Brandrok^  a  son  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Olav’s  courageous  admiral,  Kristofer  Trondsson  Rustung. 
Enno  visited  King  Erik  in  January  1567  and  gave  him  assurances 
that  all  the  nobility  of  Norway  would  acclaim  him  their  sovereign. 
Enno  may  have  interpreted  their  desires  correctly,  but  as  no 
collective  physical  force  had  been  organized  his  promises  were 
not  fulfilled.  The  danger  of  a  serious  anti-Danish  revolt  in 
Norway  vanished  when  the  Swedes  failed  to  take  Akershus,  and 
all  was  quiet  in  the  country  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Stettin  (1570)  Elfsborg  was 
returned  to  Sweden,  but  none  the  less  it  was  made  clear  that 
victory  lay  with  Denmark  and  that  her  hold  on  Norway  was 
more  secure  than  ever — despite  the  Swedish  sympathies  which 
the  masses  of  East  Norway  had  shown. 

One  result  of  the  shortcomings  exposed  in  the  Seven  Years 
War  was  an  improvement  in  administration  due  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  ‘stattholder’  (viceroy)  in  1572.  The  king  and  his 
Danish  Council  had  realized  how  essential  it  was  that  a  central 
authority  should  be  set  up  in  Norway  itself,  since  Copenhagen 
was  too  remote  in  times  of  trouble.  The  holding  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  ‘herredag’  was  resumed,  an  indication  of  political  resur¬ 
gence  in  the  country:  the  most  important  of  these  was  convened 
at  Oslo  in  January  1582,  at  which  Frederik’s  young  son  Christian 
was  accepted  as  heir  to  the  throne.  After  Frederik  II  died  in 
1588  a  Regency  Council  ruled  during  Christian’s  infancy,  which 
appointed  as  ‘stattholder’  an  extremely  able  administrator.  Axel 
Gyldenstjerne.  He  set  to  work  energetically  to  give  Norway  a  good 
government,  and  also  revised  procedure  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
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Wedding  of  King  James  VI  of  Scotland 

Great  junketings  took  place  at  Oslo  when  the  wedding  of 
King  James  VI  of  Scotland  and  Princess  Anna  of  Denmark  was 
celebrated  there  in  November  1589.  Christian  IV’s  little  fourteen- 
year-old  sister  had  been  married  to  James’s  ‘deputy’  at  Kronborg 
on  August  20th,  and  set  sail  a  fortnight  later  with  a  Danish 
squadron  for  Leith.  Storms  drove  the  vessels  back  to  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  coast,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  princess  should  spend 
the  winter  at  Oslo.  Several  ‘witches’  were  later  burnt  for  having 
irritated  the  sirens  of  the  North  Sea  to  cause  such  inconvenience 
to  Princess  Anna.  She  reached  Oslo  October  23rd  and  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  distinction:  all  the  Church  digni¬ 
taries  assembled  on  the  quay,  the  citizens  lined  the  streets, 
the  ‘stattholder’  and  noblemen  accompanied  her  to  the  old 
Bishop’s  Palace  where  she  was  to  lodge.  The  leading  Scot  in  her 
entourage.  Ambassador  George  Keith,  was  housed  with  the 
‘borgermester.’ 

The  princess  had  decided  to  return  to  Denmark  immediately 
but,  before  she  was  able  to  leave,  a  message  arrived  from  King 
James  that  owing  to  impatience  to  meet  his  bride  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Norway.  His  squadron  anchored  at  Tonsberg,  whence  he 
proceeded  overland,  to  be  met  at  Asker  by  the  ‘stattholder,’ 
Axel  Gyldenstjerne,  as  well  as  several  noblemen.  He  arrived  in 
Oslo  on  November  19th  and  was  married  on  the  23rd,  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  old  Bishop’s  Palace — which  was  later  to  become 
Oslo’s  ladegaard  (poorhouse).  Processions,  hunting  parties  to 
Hovedoya,  elaborate  Church  services,  etc.,  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  until  on  December  22nd  the  ‘newly-weds’  departed  for 
Denmark,  and  thence  to  Scotland  in  the  spring. 

Eighteen  months  later  (June  8,  1591)  the  young  King  Chris¬ 
tian  IV  was  acclaimed,  as  he  sat  enthroned  on  a  splendid  tribune 
at  Hovedtangen  below  Akershus — ‘glittering  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.’  On  a  stool  at  his  feet  seven  hundred  of  his 
subjects  knelt  one  by  one  to  swear  fealty;  this  was  the  largest 
National  Assembly  that  had  ever  been  congregated.  The  act  of 
acclamation  emphasized  that  Norway  was  still  a  political  entity, 
even  though  in  a  subordinate  position  within  the  Union. 
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Material  Progress 

Soon  after  the  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ways  of  life  in 
Norway  began  to  switch  over  from  mediaeval  practices  to  those 
of  comparative  modernity.  The  process  of  change  began  in  the 
1520S,  but  the  greatest  transformation  occurred  between  1567 
and  1624,  i.e.  between  the  last  rebuilding  of  Oslo  and  its  final 
destruction  by  fire  in  the  latter  year.  Prior  to  1624  the  citizens 
of  the  towns  had  established  economic  ascendancy  over  the 
peasantry,  yet  nevertheless  for  Norway’s  people  as  a  whole 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  had  arisen,  though  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  belonged  to  the  future. 

Mining  played  a  considerable  role  in  the  relations  of  Norway 
to  Denmark,  making  the  former  of  greater  importance  to  the 
body  politic.  It  all  began  in  1524,  when  the  Bishop  of  Hamar  was 
granted  privileges  to  operate  copper  mines  at  Seljord;  the  bishops, 
being  the  capitalists  before  the  Reformation,  were  the  obvious 
concessionaires.  Nothing  much  was  effected,  however,  until 
Christian  IV  infused  new  life  into  the  mining  industry  when  he 
appointed  a  ‘Director  of  Mining’  for  Norway  in  1620. 

From  early  days  when  Historia  Norvegiae  was  written  (1170) 
it  had  always  been  supposed  that  deposits  of  silver  ore  lay  around 
Oslo,  and  the  old  abandoned  workings  (‘drag-hullene’)  near 
Akers  Church  were  reopened  in  1579 — only  to  prove  worthless. 
Around  that  same  year  some  English  syndicates  were  granted 
concessions  in  Maridal  and  elsewhere,  but  results  were  meagre. 
The  largest  ironworks  near  Oslo  were  opened  at  Baerum  in  1614 
on  royal  account,  but  poor  dividends  accrued  and  so  in  1623  the 
king  disposed  of  his  iron  and  copper  mines,  whilst  retaining  the 
silver  workings  at  Sandsver  and  founding  the  celebrated  silver 
mine  at  Kongsberg. 

Exports  of  timber  increased  astronomically  after  a  method  of 
utilizing  water-power  for  the  sawmills  was  introduced.  Prior  to 
the  1520S  planks  had  been  cut  by  axe  and  split  by  wedge — the 
first  water-sawmill  being  installed  in  1529.  The  sawmills  at  Oslo 
were  on  the  rivers  Akerselva  and  Aina — an  echo  of  those  days  is 
retained  in  the  name  of  the  populous  district  of  Sagene  (the 
saws).  Almost  all  of  East  Norway’s  timber  exports  went  to 
Holland,  especially  after  1570  when  that  Power  was  rapidly 
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attaining  a  position  as  the  premier  maritime  nation.  Strange  to 
relate,  the  Dutch  vessels  which  fetched  the  timber  were  nearly 
all  registered  at  Hinlopen — which  in  these  days  is  but  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  village. 

This  export  trade  led  to  the  use  of  several  ‘ladesteder’  (loading- 
places)  which  were  ‘limbs’  of  Oslo.  By  far  the  most  important  of 
these  was  Bragernes  which — together  with  its  twin  ‘ladested’ 
Stromso,  a  limb  of  Tonsberg — eventually  developed  into  the 
City  of  Drammen.  Other  timber-loading  places  under  Oslo, 
which  had  their  origin  as  ports  in  these  early  days  of  export, 
included  Son,  Hvitsten,  and  Drobak.  Moss  is  first  mentioned  as 
a  port  in  1550,  but  it  lay  seawards  of  Gullholmen  and  thus 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Oslo.  The  coastal  forests  were  practi¬ 
cally  denuded  by  the  1630s,  and  in  Ostfold  there  were  numerous 
wails  about  deforestation. 

Although  Dutch  shipping  was  dominant  during  this  period, 
around  1600  Oslo  sent  its  own  vessels  fairly  regularly  to  Dundee, 
Leith  and  St.  Andrews,  whilst  Danish  ships  from  Husum  (Sles- 
vig)  called  at  Oslo  and  its  ‘limbs’  for  cargoes  to  the  eastern  ports 
of  England. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  East  Norway  held  a  foremost 
position  as  exporter  of  Fish^  owing  to  the  fastidious  herrings 
moving  away  from  their  playground  around  Malmo  and  paying 
visits  to  the  coastal  waters  of  Baahuslen  in  fantastic  shoals. 
Fishing  was  practised  on  a  large  scale  along  the  entire  ‘Viksiden,’ 
and  produced  amazing  prosperity — until  the  ‘herrings  turned 
their  dainty  noses’  away  from  the  Skagerak  quite  suddenly  in 
1589.  Marstrand  had  been  the  only  port  that  foreigners  were 
permitted  to  visit — there  they  might  do  their  own  salting  but 
not  carry  on  any  other  trade. 

Not  until  1593  was  a  detailed  Customs  Tariff  drawn  up — to 
apply  throughout  Norway. 

Culture  Following  the  Reformation 

Oslo  must  have  presented  a  sad  sight  after  the  despoiling  of 
church  buildings  during  the  Reformation.  The  abbey  on  Hove- 
doya  and  Bishop’s  Palace  were  demolished  by  royal  command, 
and  numerous  churches  also  disappeared  throughout  the  land. 
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Christian  II  had  begun  to  rebuild  Akershus  whilst  living  close 
by  with  his  lovely  ‘Dyveke/  but  the  great  fire  of  1527  made  it 
necessary  for  Peder  Hansson  Litle  to  begin  reconstruction  almost 
from  bedrock.  So  thorough  was  his  work  that  later  governors  in 
the  sixteenth  century  had  only  to  undertake  slight  improvements. 

In  historical-topographical  literature  The  Hamar  Chronicle 
from  the  1550s  takes  a  high  place.  It  is  a  moving  story  of  the 
old  Oppland  town  which  decayed  with  the  fall  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  its  author  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  life  there  in 
the  past  that  had  just  vanished,  and  for  the  return  of  which  he  so 
greatly  longed. 

The  literary  niveau  of  the  sixteenth  century,  although  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  its  predecessor,  was  by  no  means  at  a  high 
level.  Jacob  Wolf  was  a  Dane  who  wrote  with  the  outlook  of 
that  nation  when  they  were  lords  in  Oslo.  He  was  a  leading 
figure  among  the  Oslo  humanists,  who  used  Latin  and  Greek  as 
their  medium — they  having  studied  abroad,  mostly  at  Rostock. 
Wolf  wrote  verses  of  homage  to  James  VI  of  Scotland  when  his 
marriage  with  Princess  Anne  took  place  in  Oslo  (1589). 

The  leading  Oslo  humanist  was,  however,  Jens  Nilsson^  who 
was  appointed  its  bishop  in  1580.  His  literary  works  were 
numerous  and  cover  a  variety  of  subjects,  the  most  valuable 
being  his  transcription  of  the  saga  MS.  of  Jofraskinna:  this 
became  priceless,  when  the  original  was  lost  in  the  great  fire  of 
Copenhagen  (1728).  He  must  also  have  been  a  forceful  preacher 
judging  from  his  sermons — a  complete  collection  of  which  was 
first  published  in  1917. 

A  bookseller  was  set  up  in  Oslo  (1575)  to  dispense  ‘good  and 
useful  books  on  theology  and  philosophy,  but  no  heretical  or 
sectarian  works.’  He  also  sold  a  Book  of  spiritual  Questions  and 
Answers  (Prestepina)  by  Hallvard  Gunnarsson^  rector  of  Oslo’s 
Cathedral  School  (1602) — some  of  the  subject-matter  strikes  one 
today  as  positively  comic,  yet  it  continued  to  be  a  popular  work 
in  Norway  for  250  years,  and  indeed  was  reprinted  as  late  as 
1870. 

A  pig  was  born  in  Oslo  (1581)  which  had  every  conceivable 
malformity.  Its  arrival  caused  a  scare  among  the  superstitious, 
who  attached  a  symbolic  significance  to  each  freak  of  nature.  A 
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German  teacher  used  that  pig  to  flagellate  the  ‘sinful’  Norwegian 
people  in  a  book  Di  nordtshe  saw,  which  created  a  frantic  flutter 
in  the  Oslo  dovecots. 

A  Jesuit  Movement  was  initiated  in  Sweden  by  Lauritz  Nils¬ 
son,  possibly  a  brother  of  the  famous  Oslo  bishop.  He  became 
known  as  Kloster- Lasse,  though  he  signed  his  name  ‘Laurentius 
Nicolai  Norvegus.’  He  secured  an  audience  of  the  king  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  (1606),  but  all  the  latter  did  was  to  pass  on  ‘Kloster-Lasse’s’ 
itinerary  to  the  ‘stattholder’  and  ordered  his  eviction.  That 
treatment  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  Catholics  from  con¬ 
tinuing  their  efforts,  and  it  became  obvious  that  several  priests  of 
the  State  Church  in  East  Norway  were  papists.  When  the  king 
intervened  in  June  1613  with  anti-papistical  decrees,  five  Nor¬ 
wegian  priests  were  charged,  including  three  brothers  named 
Hjort  who  held  good  livings  in  Oslo:  they  were  possibly  relatives 
of  ‘Kloster-Lasse.’  After  their  trial  at  Skien  which  lasted  three 
days,  they  were  deprived  of  benefices,  vestments,  and  property, 
and  evicted  from  the  country  with  the  warning  that  should  they 
return  they  would  lose  their  heads.  Even  after  this  severe  sen¬ 
tence  Catholic  tendencies  survived  in  Norway  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  became  necessary  to  promulgate  another  decree  in  1624 
which  named  ‘death’  as  the  penalty  for  monks  and  Jesuits  living 
in  or  entering  the  kingdom.  The  victories  of  Gustaf  Adolf  in  the 
Thirty  Years  War  put  an  end  to  all  danger  from  Rome — if  indeed 
any  had  ever  existed. 

Last  Years  of  the  City  of  Oslo 

Moderation  and  a  guarded  policy  towards  Norway  was  the 
attitude  of  Danish  statesmen  after  the  Reformation.  That  up¬ 
heaval  also  saw  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  Hansa  cities  in  East 
Norway,  since  the  Dutch  had  supplanted  them  as  the  leading 
merchants. 

When  Christian  IV  took  over  the  reins  of  government  and 
was  crowned  in  Copenhagen  (1596),  he  infused  new  life  into 
internal  Norwegian  conditions — the  change  being  so  marked 
that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  new  era  for  Norway.  He  paid 
some  thirty  visits  to  the  country,  most  of  them  prior  to  1624, 
and  was  acclaimed  at  Oslo  June  17,  1610,  when  he  attended  in 
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person.  This  act  made  it  obvious  that  even  though  Norway  was 
still  a  province  of  Denmark  it  was  the  most  important  province 
— and  both  king  and  people  knew  this  to  be  a  fact. 

After  the  power  of  the  Rostockers  was  broken  in  East  Norway 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  native  Norwegians  always  retained 
control  of  their  own  cities,  and  such  immigrants  as  came  later 
never  formed  national  groups,  but  married  and  took  citizenship. 
An  exception  was  that  of  numbers  of  Finns^  who  came  from 
Osterbottn  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  drifted  through 
Varmland  to  the  forests  of  Solor,  along  Lake  Mjosa,  around 
Oslo,  and  farther  west  into  what  is  now  Buskerud  Fylke.  Except 
in  the  actual  frontier  districts  they  left  no  enduring  mark  upon 
the  life  of  Norway. 

Christian  IV  became  disturbed  when  King  Karl  IX  founded 
the  City  of  Gothenburg  on  his  bank  of  the  River  Gota  opposite 
the  island  of  Hisingen,  and  granted  considerable  privileges  to  the 
Dutchmen  who  settled  there.  This  development  scared  the 
bourgeoisie  of  Copenhagen  who  feared  Gothenburg’s  competi¬ 
tion,  and  they  egged  on  Christian  to  declare  war  on  Karl  IX 
early  in  1611.  The  latter  king  then  had  a  stroke  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  boy  son — later  the  famous  Gustaf  Adolf. 

One  of  Christian’s  main  lines  of  attack  was  to  be  launched 
from  Ostfold  and  Baahuslen — the  Swedish  outlet  to  the  sea  was 
to  be  blocked  and  its  forts  and  towns  destroyed.  Conscription 
throughout  Norway  having  been  decreed,  soldiery  flocked  to  a 
camp  which  had  been  set  up  at  Svinesund — but  they  were  in  no 
mood  for  fighting.  Hence  it  came  about  that  Norway’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  ‘Kalmar  War’  had  no  military  importance,  but 
from  another  of  his  fronts  Christian  captured  Elfsborg,  Nya 
Lodosa,  and  completely  destroyed  Gothenburg. 

It  was  during  these  operations  that  three  hundred  Scots  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Alexander  Ramsay — whose  deputy 
was  Captain  George  Sinclair — landed  in  Romsdal  and  advanced 
through  Lesja  to  Gudbrandsdal  on  their  way  to  Sweden,  whose 
king  had  recruited  them  as  mercenaries  (see  p.  239).  At  Kr ingen — 
a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Otta  with  Laagen — some 
hundreds  of  peasants  ambushed  ‘Sinclair’s  men,’  and  shot  or 
stoned  them  ‘as  though  they  had  been  deer’ — some  sources  give 
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the  number  of  survivors  as  only  eighteen,  though  that  figure  is 
certainly  too  low.  It  is  possible  that  the  massacre  was  in  revenge 
for  a  similar  outrage  committed  by  the  Swedes  on  the  garrison 
of  three  hundred  Norwegian  peasants  at  Nya  Lodosa  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1612.  The  Kringen  incident  was  of  no  military  importance, 
but  in  later  Norwegian  history  the  action  of  the  Gudbrandsdoler 
was  held  up  to  other  peasants  as  a  shining  example  of  patriotism 
— through  the  medium  of  ‘Sinclair- visen’  which  is  one  of  Nor¬ 
way’s  most  famous  national  songs. 

The  Peace  of  Knaerod  was  signed  January  20,  1613,  after 
many  months  of  efforts  at  arbitration  by  emissaries  of  James  I  of 
England.  Under  its  terms  Christian  was  granted  Elfsborg  as 
security  against  payment  of  a  war  indemnity.  The  instalments 
were  punctually  met,  and  so  to  Christian’s  great  regret  and 
surprise  he  had  to  evacuate  Elfsborg  (1619). 

The  peasantry  of  both  nations  ceased  to  collaborate  on  the 
frontier  after  the  Kalmar  War,  and  clung  loyally  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  kings,  making  no  private  arrangements  which  might  defeat 
their  ruler’s  ends  as  they  had  so  often  done  in  their  common 
past. 

The  now  flourishing  City  of  Oslo,  which  had  been  rebuilt 
after  the  conflagration  of  1567,  was  devastated  by  a  fire  lasting 
three  days,  which  began  on  August  17,  1624.  On  this  occasion 
the  fervent  pleas  of  the  inhabitants  to  King  Christian  that  they 
might  rebuild  on  their  old  plots  were  made  in  vain.  Military 
considerations  required  that  the  new  walled  town  should  be 
adjacent  to — and  under  the  protection  of — Akershus  Castle. 
Except  for  its  bishopric  and  hospital  the  very  name  of  ‘Oslo’ 
was  suppressed,  and  what  little  remained  of  the  proud  old  town 
under  Ekeberg  was  known  for  the  ensuing  three  hundred  years 
as  ‘Gamlebyen’  (the  old  town). 

The  history  of  ancient  Oslo  comes  to  an  end  in  1624. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  Foundation  of  Christiania 

IMMEDIATELY  the  news  reached  Copenhagen  that  the  town  of 
Oslo  lay  in  ashes,  King  Christian  IV  took  ship  for  Akershus 
and  proceeded  to  lay  out  his  new  city  in  person.  He  worked  at 
such  speed  that  as  early  as  September  28th  it  was  reported  that 
‘His  Majesty  completed  the  lay-out,  and  called  the  new  city 
Christiania,^  He  swept  aside  the  insistent  pleadings  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  rebuild  their  ‘old  town,’  and  compelled  them  to  accept 
gratis  plots  on  Crown  lands  in  the  grounds  of  Akershus  Castle. 

The  royal  document  outlining  the  privileges  of  the  new  town 
‘Christiania’  contains  detailed  instructions  to  the  ‘stattholder’  as 
to  allocation  of  plots  and  building  regulations — it  is  a  most 
interesting  document  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  ‘Town 
Planning  Act’  in  Norway’s  history.  By  it  the  citizens  themselves 
were  deprived  of  the  right  to  build  according  to  their  own 
desires,  and  had  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  central  authority,  i.e.  the 
king.  His  purpose  was  to  make  of  Christiania  a  fortified  city, 
with  Akershus  as  its  citadel,  and  he  built  a  surrounding  wall 
which  ran  from  the  bastion  ^escarpe  du  nord' — where  today 
Skansen  restaurant  falls  away  to  Piperviken — through  the  site 
of  the  present  Storting  building,  and  then  swung  eastwards 
parallel  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  Karl  Johan  gate,  down  to 
Bjorvika.  Militarily  the  entire  scheme  was  a  failure  from  the 
start,  as  the  town  defences  were  obsolete  and  useless  even  before 
the  great  fire  of  1686 — which  led  to  their  demolition.  All  interest 
centred  in  Akershus  citadel,  and  the  strategical  argument  which 
led  to  the  removal  of  Oslo’s  inhabitants  to  Christiania  was  never 
put  to  the  test. 

Christiania  was  a  residential  town  which  housed — mainly  in 
stone  and  brick  dwellings — all  classes  except  the  very  poor, 
many  of  whom  lived  in  timber  shacks  that  soon  became  slums 
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around  Piperviken,  Gronland  and  Vaterland.  Oslo,  which  was  to 
be  known  for  centuries  as  ‘Gamlebyen’  (the  old  town),  remained 
the  ecclesiastical  centre  with  its  cathedral  ruins  and  bishop’s 
residence. 

The  leading  modern  historian  of  Norway’s  capital  city  con¬ 
siders  the  name  ‘Christiania’  to  be  ‘barbaric  Latin.’  Nobody 
whose  mother  tongue  is  English  could  ever  agree  with  him,  since 
to  most  western  European  ears  there  was  no  capital  city  on  the 
Continent  with  a  name  so  melodious  as  just  ‘Christiania.’ 

Some  First  Inhabitants  of  Christiania 

At  the  time  that  Oslo  burnt  (1624)  its  citizens  were  enjoying 
great  prosperity,  owing  mainly  to  a  heavy  Dutch  demand  for 
timber,  but  after  they  were  compelled  to  move  across  Bjorvika 
their  efforts  must  have  been  concentrated  for  some  while  in 
erecting  the  new  solid  ‘fireproof’  houses  which  ‘Authority’ 
decreed.  At  that  same  period  the  Thirty  Years  War  had  brought 
much  danger  and  confusion  to  South  Jutland,  many  of  whose 
enterprising  capitalists  thought  it  wise  to  migrate  with  their 
funds  to  a  safer  portion  of  their  sovereign’s  dominions.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  king  and  ‘stattholder’  welcomed  and 
assisted  those  wealthy  fellow-Danes,  who  brought  their  experi¬ 
ence  of  world  trade  to  the  embryonic  city.  Hence  it  came  about 
that  the  principal  merchants  were  Slesvigers — one  might  almost 
say  that  Haderslev  became  Christiania’s  godmother  during  its 
years  of  infancy. 

As  late  as  1624  nearly  all  trading  with  the  Dutch  had  been  on 
a  barter  basis — the  immigrant  Slesvig  merchants  introduced 
more  modern  exchange  practices.  The  names  of  several  Haderslev 
commercial  patricians  are  prominent  during  the  city’s  early 
growth,  the  leading  one  being  Nils  Toller,  who  built  during  his 
mayoralty  (1629-42)  a  fine  mansion.  Another  was  John  Gar- 
mann,  who  erected  (1647)  a  splendid  residence  (now  Raadhus- 
gata  7)  which  Christian  VI  later  presented  to  the  city  for  a  town- 
hall.  Yet  a  third  famous  Haderslevian  family  was  that  of  Stock- 
fleth — a  name  frequently  honoured  in  more  recent  Norwegian 
history. 

Among  other  notable  South  Jutlanders  was  Dr.  Otto  Sperling 
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“—the  friend  of  the  noble  and  gifted  Leonora  Christina  Ulfeldt. 
His  loyalty  to  her  led  him  to  share  that  lady’s  long  imprisonment 
in  the  Blue  Tower  of  Copenhagen  Castle,  but  his  connection  with 
East  Norway  was  solely  during  his  earlier  life  when  he  stayed  in 
‘Gamlebyen.’  The  Mechlenburgs  (Mikkelsborg)  also  immigrated 
in  these  years,  and  a  Bojesen  who  founded  the  family  of  Griiner — 
a  name  which  survives  in  the  district  of  Griinerlokka.  Mauritz 
Lauritzen  assembled  the  Bogstad  estate  soon  after  arrival,  and 
was  father-in-law  to  the  first  of  the  famous  family  of  Leuch. 

Petty  jealousies  and  blustering  quarrels  seem  to  have  been  the 
order  of  the  day  amongst  the  Christiania  bourgeoisie  in  the 
early  years.  A  troublesome  fellow  was  Lauritz  Ruus,  who  when 
mayor  in  1641  was  highly  indignant  with  the  parish  priest, 
Kjeld  Stub  (later  to  become  so  famous  in  the  Swedish  wars), 
because  the  latter  took  the  floor  at  a  dance  in  the  presence  of  the 
mayor — a  matter  of  precedence  which  was  insufferanle  to  the 
petty  minds  of  the  time.  Ruus  is  remembered  because  he  enclosed 
an  area  of  ‘bymarka’  (the  common  land  of  the  city)  which  has 
since  been  known  as  ' Ruselokke^  i.e.  where  the  University, 
Studenterlunden  and  the  National  Theatre  now  stand. 

Another  truculent  fellow  was  Lauritz  Hansson,  who  left  his 
‘stone’  house  (built  1626  and  has  for  long  been  called  ‘Garni- 
sonssykehus’ — garrison  hospital — now  Raadhusgata  19)  to  his 
daughter  Margrete,  an  incontinent  lady  who  was  the  talk  of  the 
town.  She  came  under  the  lash  of  a  slippery-tongued  woman 
named  Anna,  who  was  the  wife  of  Amhrosius  Rhodius^  a  doctor 
who  was  appointed  ‘city  physician,’  and  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics  at  the  Cathedral  School,  in  1637.  Poor  Ambro- 
sius,  who  did  splendid  work  as  army  doctor  in  the  ‘Hannibal 
War,’  and  dealt  with  the  plagues  which  decimated  Christiania 
in  1645  ^^54  (when  ‘Krist  kirkegaard’  was  laid  out  to  receive 

the  victims),  stood  by  poor  Anna  when  she  came  before  the 
High  Court  for  calling  Margrete  Lauritzdotter  ‘a  whore,’  and 
generally  defaming  the  characters  of  numbers  of  her  fellow- 
citizens.  Today  we  should  probably  certify  her  as  mad,  but  she 
was  condemned  as  a  ‘liar’  and  sent  with  her  Ambrosius  for 
incarceration  at  Vardohus  in  Finnmark,  where  she  died.  The 
learned  doctor  v/as  pardoned  in  1666  and  practised  as  a  doctor  in 
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Christiania  until  1672  when  he  retired  to  his  native  Saxony, 
there  to  die  at  the  age  of  91  in  1696.  The  steps  Dr.  Rhodius  took 
to  deal  with  the  plague  are  not  known — but  when  it  struck 
Christiania  in  1654  all  the  cannon  at  Akershus  were  fired  twice 
to  clear  away  the  pest-ridden  air. 

A  sinister  figure  was  Selio  Marselisy  a  Dutch  banker  who 
settled  in  Christiania  in  1644  and  tried  to  emulate  his  countryman 
Louis  de  Geer’s  astounding  successes  in  Sweden.  He  acted  as  the 
king’s  adviser  and  agent  in  the  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  Norway  and  enclosed  a  ^lokke’  where  he  built  a 
mansion  and  laid  out  a  tulip-garden  just  outside  the  city  walls — 
where  now  Eidsvoll  Plass  and  Rosenkrantzgate  lie.  Marselis  was 
made  ‘postmaster’  in  1653,  and  left  his  mark  on  improved  com¬ 
munications. 

The  old  families  from  Oslo  lived  cheek  by  jowl  with  the 
immigrants  from  Jutland  and  Skaane.  The  latter  were  ever  the 
wealthier,  and  they  surely  had  the  ear  of  the  ‘stattholder,’  who 
between  1629  and  1642  was  a  Danish  nobleman,  Christopher 
Urney  in  the  period  the  town  was  settling  down.  Urne  did  much 
to  strengthen  Akershus  and  was  responsible  for  the  ‘Romerike 
wing.’  He  owned  Fornebu  and  the  Nesoya  estate,  where  he  built 
the  mansion  of  Kjorbu. 

One  great  advantage  possessed  by  Christiania  over  Oslo  was 
its  extensive  ‘bymark’  (town  lands)  since  the  old  city  had  none. 
The  wealthy  and  influential  citizens,  however,  soon  found  ways 
to  enclose  large  areas  as  their  personal  property,  and  against  these 
iniquities  Christopher  Urne  had  to  take  action  (1638),  though  by 
that  time  many  a  ‘lokke’  had  been  stolen  by  the  rich. 

The  Hannibal  War  (Hannibalsfeiden) 

Hannibal  Sehested  entered  upon  his  fateful  ‘^stattholdership’  at 
Akershus  in  February  1643,  and  with  him  a  brilliant  (though  a 
very  short)  era  began  in  the  political  history  of  Norway.  Aged 
34,  he  was  a  son-in-law  of  the  king,  having  been  betrothed  to 
his  daughter  Christiane  since  she  was  a  child  of  ten.  In  1642  he 
celebrated  his  magnificent  wedding,  and  the  viceregal  couple 
travelled  up  to  Christiania  to  set  up  their  semi-regal  establish¬ 
ment  at  Akershus. 
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Hannibal  was  a  far-travelled  man,  and  well  realized  that  his 
Norway  was  a  poverty-stricken  spot  whose  people  were  simple, 
whose  towns  were  of  no  importance,  and  where  culture  in  any 
of  its  forms  was  entirely  lacking.  It  was  a  Danish  province  he 
had  been  sent  to  govern,  and  that  task  he  would  carry  out  as  a 
good  servant  of  his  father-in-law,  whilst  at  the  same  time  improv¬ 
ing  his  own  economic  position.  He  was  well  aware  that  the 
Swedes  were  still  smarting  under  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of 
Knaerod  (1613),  and  longing  to  take  revenge  for  their  humilia¬ 
tion  in  the  Kalmar  War.  The  wise  Gustav  Adolf  was  dead,  and 
his  daughter  Kristina  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy  ambitious 
for  the  glory  of  Sweden.  They  struck  in  December  1643,  when 
it  became  Hannibal’s  priority  task  to  organize  the  defensive 
forces  of  Norway. 

All  the  mountain  passes  north  of  Baahus  were  quickly  manned 
with  armed  peasants:  he  strengthened  the  fortress  garrisons  with 
mercenaries  and  officered  his  conscripted  militiamen  with  Danish, 
German  and  Dutch  professional  soldiers  from  the  Thirty  Years 
War  (there  were  no  fewer  than  272  Netherlands  officers  in 
Norway  in  June  1644).  Magazines  were  constructed  at  several 
places  in  East  Norway,  and  its  fortresses  well  provisioned.  By 
this  time  Hannibal  Sehested  functioned  as  though  he  were 
‘king’  of  Norway. 

The  old  king  travelled  up  to  Baahus  in  1644  to  meet  Hannibal, 
and  gave  approval  for  all  his  actions,  but  when  the  viceroy 
begged  for  an  efficient  general  to  assist  him,  Christian  had  to 
reply  that  there  was  no  soldier  of  ability  in  all  Denmark.  So 
Hannibal  took  over  command  of  the  land  forces  himself,  and 
the  Danish  admiral  Ove  Gedde  assumed  command  of  the  fleet. 
Because  of  the  dominating  position  occupied  by  Sehested,  this 
war  is  known  in  Norway  as  ‘Hannibalsfeiden.’ 

As  a  fighting  force  his  peasant  soldiery  were  worthless  but — 
as  he  himself  expressed  it — the  Swedes  were  in  no  better  case. 
The  peasantry  of  both  countries  were  averse  to  crossing  each 
other’s  frontier,  and  the  Norwegian  army  showed  itself  to  be 
ineffective.  The  leaders  drew  up  ambitious  plans  but  their  avail¬ 
able  forces  were  too  feeble,  and  the  Swedes  were  able  to  with¬ 
stand  their  attacks  without  weakening  other  and  more  vital 
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fronts.  Sallies  were  made  into  Sweden  from  Kongsvinger  and 
Baahuslen,  and  in  most  the  Norwegians  had  the  advantage,  but 
such  small  successes  could  not  possibly  achieve  any  worthwhile 
results. 

The  Swedes  were  well  aware  that  the  peasants  of  East  Norway 
had  no  great  love  for  the  Danes  who  controlled  their  country, 
and  initiated  a  war  of  pamphlets — making  use  of  print  for  such 
purposes  for  the  very  first  time  in  the  north.  The  Norwegian 
whose  task  it  was  to  counter  this  propaganda  was  Kjeld  Stuh^ 
formerly  parish  priest  of  Christiania  and  now  of  Ullensaker — he 
was  a  native  of  the  Danish  province  of  Halland.  Stub  issued 
handbills  called  ‘Aggershuus-Akter’  (1644)  which  gave  a  picture 
in  print  of  the  early  events  of  the  war  as  seen  by  a  Norwegian 
propagandist.  Kjeld  Stub  was  more  of  a  soldier  than  priest, 
and  became  one  of  Hannibal’s  most  trusted  advisers  as  well 
as  his  ‘inspector  of  frontier  defence.’  The  Swedes  dubbed  him 
‘skansebyggeren’  (earthwork-builder),  and  vented  much  hatred 
against  him. 

‘Hannibalsfeiden’  was  a  desultory  war  as  far  as  Norway  was 
concerned,  and  there  was  general  rejoicing  when  the  Dutch  and 
French — for  their  own  good  reasons — brought  it  to  an  abrupt 
end  at  Bromsebro  (on  the  boundary  of  Blekinge  and  Smaaland) 
on  August  13,  1645.  that  Treaty  Norway  lost  the  two  parishes 
of  Idre  and  Sarna  (east  of  Trysil),  but  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
retain  sovereignty  over  Baahuslen  in  spite  of  Swedish  insistence 
on  its  surrender.  The  Danish  province  of  Halland  was  handed 
over  to  Sweden  as  security  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  thus 
was  a  long  drift  wedged  between  Danish  Skaane  and  Norwegian 
Baahuslen.  For  centuries  the  Swedes  had  possessed  a  narrow 
stretch  of  coastline  at  Gothenburg,  which  had  been  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  to  the  welders  of  the  Dano-Norwegian  Union 
— but  now  the  split  had  widened  dangerously,  and  coastal 
traffic  between  the  two  united  countries  was  exposed  to  great 
inconvenience  and  danger.  The  writing  was  on  the  wall. 

The  provision  of  military  defensive  forces  was  the  burning 
question  during  the  1640s,  and  Hannibal  called  a  meeting  of  the 
estates  at  Christiania  in  October  1645,  discuss  means  to 
provide  funds  for  the  army,  castles  and  fleet.  Whilst  the  assembly 
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was  sitting  came  news  of  the  Treaty  of  Bromsebro,  but  it 
nevertheless  gave  Hannibal  full  authority  to  himself  determine 
the  strength  he  required  and  decided  that  new  strong-points  be 
built  along  the  coast  between  Baahus  and  Akershus — and  all  the 
way  to  Trondheim.  An  extra  tax  was  levied  which  proved  a 
source  of  great  discontent,  and  when  the  old  king  came  to 
Christiania  in  the  summer  of  1646  he  suppressed  that  hated 
burden. 


The  Fall  of  Hannibal  S chested 

Hannibal  had  been  fighting  a  hectic  battle  with  the  Danish 
State  Council  for  four  years  (1644-48),  which  caused  that  body 
to  suppose  that  he  had  become  more  Norwegian  than  the  Nor¬ 
wegians,  and  that  he  nourished  a  plan  for  that  country  to  break 
its  bonds  with  Denmark.  Although  he  most  certainly  had  con¬ 
siderable  personal  ambition,  it  nevertheless  seems  more  probable 
that  his  great  desire  was  to  create  a  strong  Norwegian  army  since 
Norway  provided  an  excellent  base  from  which  to  attack  Sweden 
— in  which  contingency  he,  Hannibal,  would  of  course  be  in 
control  of  both  its  army  and  finances.  Such  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  he  had  actually  acquired  when  at  the  height  of  his  power  in 
1647. 

Hannibal  transformed  Akershus  into  a  dignified  viceregal 
residence,  furnished  it  according  to  the  prevailing  taste  on  the 
Continent,  and  resided  there  in  regal  state  with  his  high-born 
vicereine,  Christiane.  He  had  accumulated  such  wealth  that  he 
was  without  question  the  richest  man  in  Norway,  and  when  the 
war  ended  in  1645  the  State  owed  him  vast  sums.  The  Swedish 
Ambassador  in  Copenhagen  reported  that  the  envy  of  the 
Danish  Council  was  due  to  Hannibal  having  put  Norway  on  its 
feet  so  firmly  that  it  would  in  a  short  space  of  time  be  the 
wealthier  part  of  the  dual  kingdom:  also  that  he  had  done  more 
for  Norway  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

This  feeling  of  envy  led  to  a  serious  break  in  relations  between 
Hannibal  and  his  able  and  powerful  brother-in-law,  Korfitz 
Ulfeldt.  For  so  long  as  the  old  king  lived  and  kept  a  hold  on 
things  all  went  well,  but  when  his  heir.  Prince  Christian,  died 
suddenly  in  1647  intrigues  at  Court  enabled  Korfitz  Ulfeldt  to 
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undermine  Hannibal’s  position.  After  November  of  that  year  the 
financial  independence  of  Norway,  which  Hannibal  had  created, 
was  at  an  end.  King  Christian  IV  had  lost  his  battle  with  his 
State  Council  and  had  to  concede  everything  to  the  Danish 
nobles.  When  the  disappointed  and  worn-out  old  man  died  on 
February  28,  1648,  Hannibal  was  placed  in  great  jeopardy. 

With  the  accession  of  Frederik  III  the  attacks  of  the  Danish 
nobles  on  Hannibal  increased  in  intensity.  He  was  well  aware 
that  if  and  when  an  investigation  of  his  stewardship  was  under¬ 
taken,  the  complaints  of  the  peasants  would  weigh  heavily 
against  him.  So  he  went  from  ‘ting’  to  ‘ting’  himself,  urging  the 
peasants  to  bring  their  troubles  to  him  personally  and  not  to 
worry  the  king — but  several  said  they  had  had  no  redress  from 
his  quarter  for  so  long  that  they  intended  trying  elsewhere. 

Then  came  the  elaborate  ceremony  of  acclamation  of  Frederik 
III  and  his  queen,  who  stepped  ashore  on  the  quay  below  Akers- 
hus  to  a  salute  of  four  hundred  guns.  When  ‘everybody  who  was 
anybody’  had  assembled  at  Hovedtangen  (east  of  Akershus)  the 
king  walked  from  the  castle  to  a  tribune  under  a  baldachin  of 
black  velvet,  and  sat  upon  his  elevated  throne.  Hannibal  stepped 
forward  and  delivered  a  ‘serious  and  magnificent  oration’  and 
then  took  his  oath,  followed  by  all  concerned.  As  soon  as  the 
ceremony  was  over,  the  fleet  and  fortress  saluted  with  eight 
hundred  cannon,  and  musketry  was  let  off  all  the  while  that  the 
king  was  returning  to  the  castle.  At  4.0  p.m.  more  than  one 
thousand  people  took  part  in  the  dinner  of  nine  courses,  with 
beer  and  wine  flowing  in  profusion.  So  convivial  was  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  that,  after  the  feast  was  over,  no  fewer  than  1,647  broken 
beer  and  wine  glasses  were  counted. 

The  stay  of  the  king,  with  the  accompanying  feasts,  lasted 
more  than  a  fortnight  and  cost  a  fabulous  sum.  Many  people, 
however,  looked  upon  it  as  a  ‘wake’  to  honour  their  beloved 
dead  king  Christian  IV. 

The  king  expressed  approval  of  Hannibal’s  work,  but  the 
latter’s  future  depended  entirely  on  the  whim  of  Frederik,  and 
although  the  king  shared  Hannibal’s  desire  to  keep  Norway  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Danish  State  Council  he  had  no  intention  of 
letting  its  control  pass  into  hands  other  than  his  own.  Hannibal 
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had  been  a  merciful  and  just  viceroy  but  an  indifferent  landlord, 
whose  tenants  were  subjected  to  pressure  from  many  a  brutal 
bailiff.  In  actual  fact  the  Norwegians  were  not  so  satisfied  with 
Hannibal’s  government  as  the  king  had  believed  them  to  be. 

The  hour  of  Hannibal’s  fall  came  when  rumour  circulated  that 
Norway  was  about  to  set  up  a  republic — Cromwell’s  success  had 
scared  many  leaders  across  the  North  Sea.  Hannibal’s  ambition 
was  scented  behind  this  supposed  threat,  so  the  Danish  State 
Council  hoped  to  uncover  malpractices  by  having  Norway’s 
accounts  audited.  The  viceroy  realized  it  would  be  advisable  for 
him  to  make  some  concessions  to  Frederik,  and  at  once  sur¬ 
rendered  privileges  he  had  granted  to  himself  in  respect  of 
duty-free  export  of  timber  from  Drammen.  This  did  not  satisfy 
the  king,  who  appointed  as  Customs  Controller  an  avowed 
enemy  of  Hannibal  named  Antonius  Knip,  and  appointed  a 
revision  commission  who  found  the  Norwegian  accounts  in 
great  disorder.  The  actual  culprit  was  one  Nils  Lange,  and  when 
in  January  1651  Hannibal  requested  that  his  own  personal  actions 
be  enquired  into,  the  king  agreed. 

The  Commissioners  then  circularized  the  peasantry  asking  for 
complaints  against  the  authorities,  and  these  of  course  streamed 
in.  Yet  although  they  did  not  incriminate  Hannibal  he  was  a 
marked  man,  and  fell  into  the  trap  set  by  the  Danish  State  Council 
which  suggested  that  he  ought  to  confess  his  misdemeanours  and 
throw  himself  on  the  king’s  mercy.  They  stated  that  should  the 
proposal  of  the  Council  be  accepted  by  the  king  it  would  merely 
criticize  his  administration,  and  would  not  impugn  Hannibal’s 
personal  honour,  so  he  confessed  sins  of  commission  and  omission 
during  his  rule  of  Norway,  in  a  humble  letter — though  he 
refrained  from  specifying  wherein  he  had  defaulted.  Although  he 
gave  an  assurance  that  he  would  resign  his  ‘stattholdership’  and 
all  his  den’  together  with  the  Crown  lands  that  he  had  acquired, 
even  that  abject  surrender  did  not  satisfy  the  king,  who  demanded 
all  his  personal  property  as  well.  Sehested  complied  with  this 
demand  also  in  another  submissive  letter  to  Frederik,  dated 
June  I,  1651 — indeed  he  had  little  choice  but  to  agree  since  his 
sole  alternative  was  to  flee  the  country,  as  did  Korfitz  Ulfeldt 
when  his  time  for  humiliation  arrived. 
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Thus  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  King  Frederik  III  had  now 
acquired  the  major  portion  of  all  estates  in  Norway.  The  king 
had  triumphed,  but  the  Danish  State  Council  had  made  a  rod  for 
their  own  backs  since  German  councillors  stepped  in  to  take 
charge  of  the  central  government  in  Copenhagen. 

Hannibal  Sehested  had  assembled  all  the  organs  of  ‘nationaf 
government  in  Christiania,  and  thereby  established  it  as  Nor¬ 
way’s  capital  city  for  all  time.  His  institution  of  a  public  postal 
service  radiating  from  Christiania  emphasized  that  city’s  central 
position,  since  letters  between  all  distant  towns — say,  from 
Bergen  to  Trondheim^ — were  despatched  via  Christiania,  a 
procedure  which  continued  until  1786. 

The  Treaty  of  Roskilde  and  After 

All  through  Danish  foreign  policy  following  Bromsebro 
(1645)  ^  distrust  of  Sweden,  and  a  burning  desire  to  avenge 

the  defeats  of  the  last  war.  Karl  X  Gustav  ascended  his  throne 
with  a  lust  for  war  and  aggrandizement — both  national  and 
personal — and  advanced  into  Poland  in  1655.  Believing  that 
Karl  had  got  himself  bogged  down  in  Central  Europe,  Frederik 
felt  that  his  hour  had  come  and  rashly  sent  his  declaration  of  war 
on  Sweden  (June  i,  1657).  As  this  was  a  definite  act  of  aggression, 
a  clause  in  his  Treaty  with  the  Netherlands  enabled  the  latter 
country  to  decline  assistance. 

Danish  military  strategy  was  woeful  on  all  fronts,  and  the 
astounding  Swedish  feat  of  passing  over  the  Great  Belt  across  the 
ice  led  to  Frederik’s  abject  submission  and  the  Treaty  of  Roskilde 
(February  26,  1658).  Sweden  thereby  acquired  the  sovereignty  of 
Baahuslen  which  she  had  struggled  so  hard  to  obtain  thirteen 
years  earlier,  and  that  province — so  vital  for  the  defence  of  a 
Norway  in  union  with  Denmark — was  never  to  return  to  its 
Norwegian  allegiance.  As  for  the  luckless  people  of  Baahuslen,  it 
was  made  plain  during  the  Great  Northern  War  sixty  years  later 
that  they  still  clung  to  their  ancient  Norwegian  loyalties. 

Numbers  of  anonymous  handbills  appeared  in  Norway,  in 
which  the  Swedes  made  it  clear  that  their  purpose  was  to  effect  a 
Swedish-Norwegian  Union  to  supplant  the  Dano-Norwegian. 
Yet  no  responsible  Norwegians  dreamt  of  encouraging  such  a 
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transfer,  as  a  Danish  union  appeared  safer  for  their  nationality 
since  ‘independence’  was  not  a  practical  policy. 

Then  Karl  X  Gustav  gave  the  world  a  shock  by  ignoring  his 
recently  concluded  Treaty  of  Roskilde;  he  jumped  all  formalities 
and  sent  an  ultimatum  at  the  same  moment  that  he  landed  at 
Korsor  (August  7,  1658)  and  invested  the  City  of  Copenhagen. 
The  Norwegian  army  mobilized  to  make  its  contribution  under 
the  command  of  Jorgen  Bjelke^  who  has  left  us  a  voluminous 
autobiography  which  gives  an  impression  of  considerable  energy 
and  ability — even  though  it  is  overlaid  with  much  self-adulation. 
His  plan  was  that — after  reconquering  Trondelag — he  would 
resolutely  defend  Holden  ‘ladested’  (Frederikshald),  since  Karl  X 
Gustav  had  demanded  its  cession  in  view  of  its  potentialities  as 
a  timber  export  harbour  and  naval  base. 

The  first  Norwegian  military  operation  was  that  under  General 
von  Reichwein,  who  marched  up  0sterdal  (where  three  hundred 
peasants  joined  him)  and  part  of  his  force  went  through  Gud- 
brandsdal  (where  eight  hundred  joined  up  under  their  local 
captains).  Tradition  had  kept  alive  there  the  memory  of  ‘the 
Sinclair  affair’  in  their  distant  valley. 

As  early  as  mid-September  the  governor  of  what  was  now 
Swedish  Baashuslen  had  advanced  into  Enningdal  with  one  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  men,  and  so  to  the  outskirts  of  Halden.  To 
his  surprise  the  inhabitants  put  up  a  wonderful  defence,  and 
forced  the  Swedes  to  retreat  across  the  new  frontier  into  Baa- 
huslen.  When  about  five  months  later  they  made  their  second 
attempt  (February  1659),  Bjelke  had  taken  steps  to  strengthen 
its  defences,  and  the  Swedes  were  again  repulsed  by  the  garrison 
under  Tonne  Huitfeldt.  That  commandant  had  already  begun 
the  construction  of  a  regular  system  of  fortifications  with  ‘Cret- 
zenstein’ — later  to  be  called  ‘Frederiksten’ — as  its  citadel. 

In  early  January  1660  the  Swedes  attacked  Halden  for  the 
third  time:  their  capture  of  it  was  to  have  been  followed  by  an 
advance  against  Akershus.  On  their  demand  that  Tonne  Huit¬ 
feldt  surrender  his  fortress  (with  its  garrison  of  two  thousand 
one  hundred  men)  the  latter  replied  that  he  would  defend  it  to 
the  last  man.  An  attempt  to  storm  it  was  made  next  day,  and 
having  been  repulsed  the  Swedes  began  a  regular  investment. 
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Time  and  again  they  made  efforts  to  storm  the  fort,  and  when 
they  intercepted  the  relieving  force  which  Bjelke  had  sent,  they 
again  challenged  Huitfeldt  to  surrender.  During  a  heavy  bom¬ 
bardment  the  inhabitants  begged  the  commandant  to  give  in,  but 
he  was  sure  the  defences  would  hold  out  and  knew  he  could  trust 
his  garrison.  Finally,  on  February  22,  1660,  the  Swedes  broke 
camp  and  retreated  into  Baahuslen  where  they  learnt  that  Karl  X 
Gustav  had  died  at  Gothenburg  on  February  13th. 

During  the  peace  negotiations  which  were  at  once  initiated, 
Sweden  demanded  the  cession  of  all  Norwegian  soil  lying  east  of 
the  River  Glomma,  and  anything  might  have  happened  had  not 
Hannibal  Sehested  stepped  in.  After  the  humiliation  he  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Frederik  III,  that  remarkable  man  had 
never  openly  broken  with  his  late  king  and  master,  although  he 
followed  Karl  X  Gustav  during  all  his  operations  around  invested 
Copenhagen.  The  emissaries  of  the  Great  Powers  were  at  logger- 
heads  and  intriguing  among  themselves  when  Hannibal  brought 
the  two  parties  concerned  into  direct  contact,  and  persuaded 
them  to  make  their  own  peace  treaty  behind  the  backs  of  the 
Great  Powers.  That  ‘Scandinavian’  Treaty  was  signed  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  (May  27,  1660),  its  terms  being  more  or  less  the  status  quo 
after  the  Treaty  of  Roskilde  (1658).  The  Swedes  had  been 
insisting  on  advancing  their  frontier  up  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
River  Glomma  along  its  entire  course,  but  finally  abandoned  that 
provision.  The  Swedish-Norwegian  frontier  which  was  deter¬ 
mined  at  the  Treaty  of  Copenhagen  is  that  which  divides  the 
two  countries  this  very  day. 

Norway  emerged  from  the  three  years  of  war  comparatively 
unscathed,  except  in  the  bailiwicks  of  Idd  and  Marker  where 
houses  were  burnt,  fields  devastated,  all  movables  taken  away, 
and  the  town  of  Halden  lay  in  ashes.  Also  during  a  raid  into 
Solor  the  Swedes  had  indulged  in  much  plunder  and  destruction. 

The  Viceroyalty  of  Ulrik  Frederik  Gyldenlove 

The  acclamation  of  Frederik  III  as  absolute  King  of  Norway 
took  place  at  Hovedtangen  on  November  16,  1661.  Despite  the 
war,  the  people  of  East  Norway  had  enjoyed  much  prosperity,  and 
it  was  a  confident  body  of  citizens  who  attended  the  festivities. 
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though  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  a  handful  realized 
the  import  of  their  submission.  The  nobles  had  for  long  consti¬ 
tuted  a  feeble  estate,  and  their  position  was  still  further  weakened 
by  the  loss  of  Baahuslen — their  chief  stronghold.  No  doubt  the 
bishops  realized  what  might  be  the  effect  of  their  acclamation  of 
an  absolute  monarch,  but  the  masses  had  not  the  slightest  con¬ 
ception  that  the  king  was  now  responsible  to  no  law  but  that  he 
had  made  himself. 

Although  the  ‘stattholder’  was  the  highest  official  in  the 
country  he  was  not  the  head  of  the  government,  for  under 
‘absolute  monarchy’  his  duties  were  largely  delegated,  and  the 
administration  of  Norway  revolutionized  between  1660  and 
1680.  The  country  was  split  up  into  four  ‘stiftamter,’  with  eight 
subordinate  ‘amter’  and  fifty-six  bailiwicks.  Akershus  Stiftamt  was 
made  up  of  thirteen  bailiwicks  and  the  secondary  ‘amts’  of 
Fredrikstad  (or  Smaalenene)  and  Tonsberg  (Brunla).  In  about 
1680  the  western  section  of  Akershus  Stiftamt  was  broken  off  to 
form  its  own  ‘amt’  of  Buskerud — which  had  approximately  the 
same  boundaries  as  that  fylke  has  today. 

It  was  in  1664  that  Ulrik  Frederik  Gyldenlove — an  illegitimate 
son  of  Frederik  III — came  to  Norway  as  stattholder  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  He  became  immensely  and  justifiably  popular 
throughout  the  country — indeed  many  parents  christened  their 
sons  after  him,  and  the  peasants  addressed  him  as  ‘Du’  as  though 
he  were  God  or  king.  Yet  in  his  own  ‘county’  of  Vestfold  he 
behaved  to  his  peasantry  as  though  he  were  a  Danish  feudal 
lord.  At  Larvik  there  survives  a  splendid  memorial  to  his  artistic 
taste  in  the  mansion  he  created  for  his  noble  seat. 

Gyldenlove  continued  the  policy  so  successfully  pursued  by 
Hannibal  Sehested,  but  the  monotony  of  daily  office  work  in 
drab  Christiania,  and  the  endless  flow  of  complaints  and  petitions, 
bored  and  wearied  him  to  distraction,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
deplored  the  lack  of  ‘culture’  around  him.  Moreover,  his  second 
wife — the  enigmatic  Fru  Marie  Grubbe,  whom  he  had  to  dis¬ 
card — did  not  help  to  sweeten  life  for  him,  and  so  he  resided  in 
Norway  as  little  as  possible,  and  in  1669  a  deputy-stattholder 
was  sent  to  Christiania  to  undertake  his  official  duties. 

Christian  V — Gyldenlove’s  half-brother — a  painstaking 
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though  average  personality,  came  to  the  throne  in  1670  at  about 
the  same  time  that  Louis  XIV  was  intent  on  becoming  supreme 
lord  of  Europe.  Before  Louis  advanced  into  Holland  to  subdue 
that  country  in  1672,  he  had  won  over  England  and  Sweden  to 
his  side  and  did  his  utmost  to  attract  Denmark-Norway  also. 
The  fate  of  the  latter  lay  in  the  hands  of  three  counsellors,  of 
whom  two — Gyldenlove  and  Ahlefeldt — declined  to  challenge 
Holland.  The  third,  who  was  also  the  leading  statesman,  was 
Griffenfeldt,  and  he  negotiated  with  both  parties  since  it  was  his 
policy  to  ensure  that  Denmark-Norway  remain  neutral. 

In  1674  Christian  V  allied  himself  with  the  enemies  of  France, 
viz.  the  Emperor,  Netherlands  and  Spain,  and  by  the  terms  of 
that  alliance  Denmark-Norway  should  have  attacked  Sweden 
immediately  that  country’s  forces  entered  Brandenburg.  Griffen- 
feldt  urged  King  Christian  to  avoid  hostilities  at  all  costs,  but  the 
advice  of  the  wise  Chancellor  was  ignored,  and  the  ‘Gyldenlove 
War’ — or  the  ‘Skaane  War,’  as  Danish  historians  style  it — 
began  in  Scandinavia. 


The  Gyldenlove  War 

The  realm  of  Norway  had  played  no  role  in  the  deliberations 
which  preceded  the  breach  of  peace  in  1675,  ^^r  did  the  war 
concern  its  interests  in  the  slightest  since  no  responsible  Nor¬ 
wegian  ever  considered  such  a  contingency  arising  as  the 
recovery  of  Baahuslen.  Gyldenlove  had  for  long  been  making 
preparations,  and  Norway  was  well  prepared  for  warlike  opera¬ 
tions.  Strong-points  had  been  created  at  many  places,  especially 
at  Svinesund,  Solor  and  in  Trondelag — and  from  danger  at  sea 
Fredrikstad  had  been  given  a  blockhouse  for  protection.  The 
southern  frontier  was  the  most  exposed,  and  there  Gyldenlove 
concentrated  on  the  forts  at  Halden  (Frederiksten)  and  Fredrik¬ 
stad  (Isegran),  and  threw  up  earthworks  in  0stfold  and  Solor. 
Christiania  was  obviously  the  base  for  operations  ‘sonnen- 
fjells,’  and  so  Akershus  was  made  into  Norway’s  strongest 
fortress. 

Jealousies  and  intrigues  were  rife  in  highest  quarters,  and  the 
party  of  Griffenfeldt  feared  lest  the  ‘stattholder’  might  acquire 
too  much  power  during  the  progress  of  the  war — the  memory  of 
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Hannibal  Sehested’s  quasi-sovereign  authority  had  not  been 
forgotten.  Consequently  Jens  Juel  was  sent  to  Christiania  as  a 
‘counterweight’  in  June  1675,  ^o  put  a  brake  on  any  fantastic 
military  plans  which  the  imaginative  Gyldenlove  might  try  to 
put  into  execution.  Juel,  like  Griffenfeldt,  had  wished  to  avoid 
a  break  with  Sweden,  but  now  found  himself  organizing  war 
against  her.  The  fall  of  Griffenfeldt  led  to  much  indecision  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  but  eventually  Gyldenlove  marched  into 
Baahuslen  with  four  thousand  men  and  twelve  cannon  to  tie 
down  as  many  Swedish  troops  there  as  possible.  On  June  16, 
1676,  the  Swedes  were  thrown  back  from  Kvistrum  Bridge,  and 
Uddevalla  was  taken  a  few  days  later.  On  June  26th  Vanersborg 
— ‘an  extremely  important  position’ — fell  to  a  determined 
Norwegian  attack. 

After  the  fall  of  Vanersborg  Gyldenlove  marched  on  Gothen¬ 
burg,  but  as  he  had  no  siege  artillery  its  investment  was  impos¬ 
sible,  so  he  massed  his  forces  round  Baahus  Fort,  where,  how¬ 
ever,  an  epidemic  thinned  his  ranks.  The  Danes  had  experienced 
a  series  of  victories  in  Skaane  and  Halland,  and  sent  a  force  of 
three  thousand  men  to  reinforce  Gyldenlove,  but  they  failed  to 
arrive.  So  the  latter  had  to  raise  the  siege  of  Baahus,  abandon 
Vanersborg  as  it  lay  too  remote,  and  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
Baahuslen. 

Gyldenlove  spent  the  winter  impressing  men  for  service,  and 
by  the  spring  of  1677  had  collected  a  force  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  with  which  he  proposed  to  ‘devastate’  Dalsland  and  a 
part  of  Varmland — and  to  seize  Marstrand.  On  July  6th  he 
encamped  before  the  latter  port  and,  after  a  series  of  attacks,  its 
main  bastion  of  Karlsten  capitulated  on  July  23rd.  Under  the 
terms  of  surrender  that  garrison  were  to  return  to  Sweden 
with  ‘honours  of  war,’  but  this  apparent  magnanimity  was 
tempered  by  the  route  being  made  as  circuitous  as  possible — 
through  Romsdal,  and  finally  across  Nordland  into  northern 
Sweden. 

When  the  Swedes  began  to  exert  pressure  in  August,  Gylden¬ 
love  withdrew  his  mobile  forces  to  Kvistrum  and  Vetteland, 
but  left  strong  Norwegian  garrisons  in  Uddevalla  and  Mar- 
strand.  From  his  camp  at  Vetteland  he  made  a  quick  trip  to 
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Larvik  in  order  to  marry  his  third  wife — ^Antonette  Augusta  of 
Aldenburg — but  he  was  back  in  camp  in  time  to  march  south 
through  Baahuslen  on  August  25th  with  a  greatly  strengthened 
army.  At  Uddevalla  he  ran  into  a  Swedish  force  eight  thousand  (?) 
strong  under  Magnus  de  la  Gardie,  who  had  boasted  in  Stock¬ 
holm  that  he  would  so  manhandle  the  Norwegians  that  not  one 
should  remain  in  Baahuslen.  His  generalship  was  deplorable,  and 
when  outflanked  his  entire  force  fled  to  Kubroen,  where  the 
Swedish  cavalry  and  infantry  vied  with  each  other  to  get  across 
the  bridge  first.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  the  main  Nor¬ 
wegian  force  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  in  this  major  defeat  the 
Swedes  lost  one  thousand  five  hundred  dead  (.^),  several  hundreds 
of  prisoners  and  all  their  artillery.  The  Norwegian  casualty  list 
was  fourteen  killed! 

When  Gyldenlove  went  into  winter  quarters  in  northern 
Baahuslen  he  had  every  reason  for  satisfaction,  yet  after  the  king 
had  appointed  him  ‘Field-Marshal’  and  offered  him  another 
important  command,  he  modestly  replied:  I  have  never,  thank 
God,  overestimated  my  abilities  ...  I  should  soon  lose  myself 
on  the  wide  open  plains,  for  my  sphere  of  operations  does  not 

extend  beyond  the  rocks  of  Norway. 

No  Norwegian  victories  could,  however,  counterbalance  the 
drastic  defeat  of  the  Danish  forces  in  Skaane  during  1677.  The 
following  year  they  planned  an  attack  on  Gothenburg  with  a 
Dan o— Norwegian  force  of  thirteen  thousand  men  its  main  pur¬ 
pose  being  to  draw  off  Swedish  forces  from  their  siege  of  Kris- 
tianstad  where  the  Danes  were  still  holding  out.  At  the  end  of 
May  1678  Gyldenlove  marched  south  to  begin  the  investment  of 
Baahus  Castle,  while  the  Danish  auxiliaries  took  up  their  position 
on  the  island  of  Hisingen.  Their  general  found  the  terrain  there 
impossible  for  military  operations,  and  the  disagreements  that 
ensued  between  him  and  Gyldenlove  proved  most  unfortunate. 
The  siege  was  maintained,  however,  and  Baahus  fort  subjected 
to  a  bombardment  of  an  intensity  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
north.  At  the  very  moment  when  its  fall  appeared  imminent,  a 
Swedish  relieving  force  arrived  from  Skaane  on  July  20th,  and 
as  Gyldenlove  refused  to  risk  a  battle  in  the  open,  he  raised  the 
siege  and  withdrew  northwards.  Thereupon  the  Danish  auxili- 
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aries  ‘plundered  the  countryside  of  Baahuslen  so  thoroughly 
that  they  might  have  been  Frenchmen/  and  Gyldenlove  drew  a 
sigh  of  relief  when  they  embarked  for  home  on  August  9th. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  war  only  plundering  raids  were 
undertaken,  and  bodies  entered  Dalsland  with  orders  to  pursue 
‘the  extreme  severities  of  war.’  ‘On  a  stretch  along  the  frontier 
covering  several  miles  no  more  than  twenty  dwellings  were  left 
standing’ — thus  wrote  Gyldenlove.  All  food  supplies  were 
carried  off  or  burnt,  and  between  five  thousand  and  six  thousand 
head  of  cattle  were  driven  into  Norway  or  destroyed.  Gylden¬ 
love  had  made  certain  that  Swedish  troops  could  not  make  use 
of  these  districts. 

The  war  ended  with  a  determined  Swedish  attack  on  Udde- 
valla  (July  i,  1679)  which  the  Norwegian  garrison  successfully 
repulsed,  and  an  armistice  was  signed  on  September  ist.  Although 
the  Danes  still  kept  a  foothold  in  Skaane  their  position  was  very 
weak,  whereas  the  Norwegians  had  control  of  all  Baahuslen 
except  the  fortress  of  Baahus  itself.  Not  a  Swedish  soldier  stood 
on  Norwegian  soil. 

As  early  as  June  1679  Denmark-Norway  was  isolated  as  the 
sole  opponent  of  France  and  Sweden,  so  Louis  XIV  forced  the 
Peace  of  Fontainebleau  upon  Europe  (August  23,  1679) — 
terms  being  of  his  own  dictation. 

The  Last  Years  of  Gyldenlove 

Akershus  Castle  was  a  semi-royal  palace  for  so  long  as  Gylden¬ 
love  resided  there,  but  the  moment  peace  was  concluded  (1679) 
he  left  Christiania  and  settled  down  in  Copenhagen.  With  his 
presence  at  the  heart  of  the  dual  kingdom,  the  path  was  smoothed 
for  reforms  in  Norway — many  of  which  were  introduced  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Gyldenlove’s  magnum 
opus  was  perhaps  the  ‘land  valuation’  of  all  holdings  in  Norway. 
When  it  had  been  completed  (1668)  he  was  enabled  to  relieve 
the  peasants  of  many  of  their  liabilities  which  ancient  custom 
had  imposed,  e.g.  provision  of  free  transport  for  officials,  which 
had  thrown  such  a  heavy  burden  on  their  shoulders. 

Fear  of  the  loss  of  Norway  was  a  perpetual  nightmare  to 
Christian  V,  who  sent  Just  Hoeg  (1682-94)  to  act  as  ‘deputy- 
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stattholder/  He  did  not  reside  in  Akershus,  which  was  reduced 
to  offices  for  various  government  departments.  Just  Hoeg  was  a 
cultured  man  who  owned  a  useful  library,  for  which  he  main¬ 
tained  a  librarian.  During  his  period  of  office  Christiania  was 
always  referred  to  as  ‘The  Capital.’ 

In  the  summer  of  1685  Christian  V  visited  Christiania;  thence 
to  Trondheim  overland  and  round  the  coast  to  Larvik,  inspecting 
defences  wherever  he  went. 

Christiania’s  first  great  fire  (1686)  devastated  the  western 
section  of  the  city;  the  new  town  plan  paid  no  heed  to  military 
considerations,  thus  enabling  the  demolition  of  the  city  walls. 
Nine  years  later  Vor  Frelser  s  church  was  built  on  the  glacis  of 
the  eastern  rampart  with  materials  from  the  old  St.  Hallvard’s 
Cathedral  in  Oslo  and  from  Christian  IV’s  Holy  Trinity  Church. 
The  furnishings  and  sacred  vessels  from  the  latter  building 
passed  to  Vor  Frelser’ s,  which  is  the  only  major  structure  now 
remaining  from  the  flourishing  years  of  late  seventeenth  century. 
Its  present  tower  and  spire  were  erected  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  from  designs  of  the  German  architect  Chateauneuf — 
beneath  the  church  and  in  the  churchyard  were  the  vaults  of 
the  leading  families  in  the  town. 

Gyldenlove  was  an  old  man  when  Frederik  IV  became  king 
in  1699 — useful  period  of  service  for  Norway 
came  to  an  end. 


Trade  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 

The  entire  country  was  split  up  into  spheres  of  economic 
interest  around  the  towns,  and  in  this  way  Christiania  controlled 
Romerike,  Hedmark  and  Gudbrandsdalen.  These  circumference 
rights  led  to  much  dispute,  and  Christiania  had  trouble  with 
Fredrikstad  on  the  one  side  of  its  fjord,  and  with  Tonsberg  on 
the  other. 

When  the  absolute  monarchs  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century 
determined  that  all  trade  should  pass  through  the  towns,  it  was  a 
continuation  of  the  policy  of  their  predecessors.  In  1650,  how¬ 
ever,  there  were  few  towns  suitable  for  such  concentration  of 
trade;  they  were  Marstrand,  Uddevalla,  Kongelv,  Fredrikstad 
and  Christiania  in  East  Norway.  In  addition  there  were  a  number 
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of  ‘built-up’  districts  which  had  no  municipal  government,  all  of 
which  places  existed  for  but  one  purpose,  viz.  the  shipment  of 
timber.  In  1660  there  were  twenty  of  these  between  Flekkefjord 
and  Halden — in  addition  to  fifty-four  subsidiary  loading-places. 
Except  for  the  Baahuslen  ports — especially  Marstrand  which  was 
a  fishing  centre — all  the  towns  ‘ostenf jells’  lived  on  the  timber 
trade,  and  the  town  privileges  granted  in  1662  were  constantly 
infringed.  The  result  was  that  strife  between  towns  and  ‘lade- 
steder’  was  extremely  bitter. 

A  great  expansion  took  place  in  the  timber  trade  during  the 
seventeenth  century  due  to  an  increased  demand  from  England. 
Their  ships  at  first  favoured  Fredrikstad  and  left  Christiania  with 
its  ‘ladesteder’  to  the  Dutch  vessels,  mainly  from  Hinlopen.  The 
English  carried  on  little  barter  trade  but  paid  for  their  ‘deals’  in 
clinking  silver  coin,  which  made  them  far  more  appreciated  than 
their  competitors.  This  comparison  was  noted  in  1649  when  the 
Solor  foresters  expressed  their  preference  for  dealing  with 
Fredrikstad  because  they  received  payment  in  English  currency. 

Sawn  planks  went  to  England;  heavy  timber  to  Holland, 
where  sawmills  were  driven  by  windmill-power.  When  the 
timber  market  eased  off  in  1687,  neither  Fredrikstad  nor  Halden 
were  badly  hit  because  an  English  demand  for  sawn  planks  was 
maintained.  Much  timber  was  floated  to  Halden  from  the  Swedish 
waterways,  and  that  town  was  granted  a  civic  charter  in  1662. 
In  about  1670  there  were  circa  1,300  sawmills  working,  cutting 
‘Christiania  board,’  ‘Hadeland  board,’  Ringerike  board,’  etc., 
and  for  fifty  years  (1640-90)  export  brought  great  prosperity. 
Then  in  1688  the  number  of  sawmills  operating  was  cut  by  one- 
half,  since  deforestation  was  producing  fears  and  problems. 

A  sidelight  on  this  export  is  given  in  an  extract  from  the 
Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  under  June  23,  1662: — 

*.  .  .  I  did  offer  to  go  along  with  Sir  W.  Warren  among  his  deal  ships 
which  we  did  to  half  a  score,  where  he  showed  me  the  difference  between 
Dram  [Drammen],  Swinsound  [Svinesund]  and  Christiania  and  others, 
and  told  me  many  pleasant  notions  concerning  their  manner  of  cutting  and 
sawing  them  by  watermills,  and  the  reason  how  deals  become  dearer  and 
cheaper,  among  others  when  the  snow  is  not  so  great  as  to  fill  up  the 
vallies  that  they  may  pass  from  hill  to  hill  over  the  snow,  then  it  is  dear 
carriage. . . .’ 
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After  the  coastal  forests  were  exhausted  the  trees  up  the 
valleys  were  floated  down  to  the  sawmills.  As  the  Glomma  in  its 
lower  courses  was  seriously  interrupted  by  waterfalls,  and  float¬ 
ing  was  difficult  southward  of  Lake  0ieren,  sawmills  were  set  up 
on  the  northern  shore  of  that  lake  at  Strommen.  Consequently 
Christiania  planks  were  dry  after  their  journey  by  road  from 
Strommen  and  were  loaded  from  a  quay.  Drammen’s  deals  were 
floated  alongside,  and  so  reached  England  in  a  soaked  condition. 

In  1686  the  King  of  England  appointed  Daniel  Buts  as  ‘Consul 
for  the  English,  Scots  and  Irish  nations,’  residing  at  Christiania. 
Before  long  he  was  complaining  to  the  ‘stattholder’  that  the 
Customs  Controller,  Daniel  Knoff,  was  accepting  bribes  for 
falsifying  measurements  of  ships — a  practice  that  had  been 
agreed  upon  to  simplify  payment  of  dues. 


CHAPTER  VI 
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(1700-66) 

A  Period  of  Astounding  Prosperity 

Before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  wealth 
brought  into  the  country  from  export  of  its  timber  had 
established  a  set  of  ‘commercial  patricians’  in  Christiania, 
whose  influence  on  the  life  of  that  city  was  immense.  It  may 
seem  remarkable  that  their  trading  operations  led  to  no  scandal 
comparable  to  that  caused  by  Jorgen  thor  Mohlen  in  Bergen, 
but  timber — the  chief  export  from  East  Norway — was  a  solid 
product  which  did  not  lend  itself  to  risky  enterprise. 

That  trading  in  timber  with  England  was  on  a  large  scale  as 
early  as  1662  is  evidenced  by  the  extract  from  Samuel  Pepys’s 
Diary  in  that  year  which  has  already  been  quoted,  and  the  demand 
to  rebuild  London  after  the  Great  Fire  (1666)  led  to  dramatic 
developments  in  the  traffic.  No  family  played  a  greater  role  in 
timber  than  that  of  Collett^  the  first  member  to  come  from  England 
to  Norway  being  James  (1683).  He  set  up  as  factor  at  Christiania, 
and  acted  as  middleman  between  English  trading  houses  and 
Norwegian  sawmill  owners  and  merchants.  Incidentally  he  was 
a  zealous  collector  of  contributions  for  the  erection  of  the  first 
Dano-Norwegian  Church  in  London — at  Wellclose  Square, 
Stepney  (1693).  He  married  a  sister  of  Morten  Leuch  (the  owner 
of  the  magnificent  estate  of  Bogstad),  and  retained  British 
nationality  until  1702  in  which  year  he  contemplated  returning 
to  England.  James  changed  his  mind  on  the  outbreak  of ‘The  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession’  which  offered  golden  opportunities 
to  neutrals,  and  then  became  a  Norwegian  subject  though  he 
never  took  up  citizenship  in  Christiania.  His  name  appears  first 
in  official  documents  in  1704 — as  a  timber  exporter  in  a  large 
way — and  the  fascinating  story  of  the  ‘House  of  Collett’  continued 
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to  be  woven  in  glowing  colours  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century.’ 

Other  great  merchant  princes  from  around  1700  (whose  names 
were  household  words)  were  Anker  (from  Lubeck),  Vogt,  von 
Hausmann,  Treschow,  etc.  The  peasantry  of  East  Norway  were 
entirely  dependent  upon  those  magnates  and  their  foreign 
capital  as  late  as  1709,  though  there  existed  an  inferior  bourgeoisie^ 
mainly  of  Norwegian  stock,  who  had  amassed  considerable 
capital  during  the  flourishing  1690s.  However,  before  they  had 
approached  equality  with  the  foreign  capitalists  the  Great 
Northern  War  reached  Norway  (1709),  and  brought  ruin  to 
many. 

A  flagrant  swindling  of  Customs  control  had  been  practised 
for  a  long  time  before  a  commission  was  appointed  to  expose  its 
malpractices  (1705).  Sixty- two  Christiania  merchants — among 
whom  was  James  Collett — sent  a  petition  to  the  king  praying 
that  the  commission  do  not  proceed  with  its  inquisition,  and  it 
would  appear  that  one  and  all  were  involved.  The  ‘stattholder’ 
informed  King  Frederik  IV  of  the  possibility  of  a  revolt  in 
Norway  unless  a  brake  were  put  upon  the  commission.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  incoming  ships  elected  to  anchor  three 
or  four  miles  out  in  the  fjord,  even  though  the  winds  were 
favourable — also  that  the  streets  were  rumbling  with  carts  all 
through  the  long  dark  nights.  His  suggestion  was  that  Customs 
officials  be  given  military  guards  so  that  they  might  board 
smugglers  in  the  fjord;  it  would  appear  that  Christian  V  had 
spoken  the  truth  when  he  remarked :  ‘the  merchants  of  Christiania 
are  born  scoundrels.’ 

A  New  Central  Administration  Authority 

Gyldenlove  was  an  old  man  when  Frederik  IV  ascended  the 
throne  (1699)  and  his  duties  fell  upon  von  Gabel — a  gifted  and 
erudite  man  with  a  passion  for  reform,  but  personally  a  ‘dandy’ 
and  lover  of  display  in  all  things.  His  burning  desire  was  to 
improve  administration  and  he  framed  a  series  of  drastic  proposals 
which  Copenhagen  found  unacceptable.  Thereupon  a  form  of 
administration  was  imposed  on  Norway  which  was  in  line  with 
that  in  vogue  throughout  the  Continent — namely  a  ‘committee’ 
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of  five  officials  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the  ‘stattholder.’  This 
body  of  five  men  was  called  ‘Slottsloven’  (the  castle  law),  and 
Frederik  IV  took  advantage  of  his  visit  to  Norway  to  open  the 
first  session  of  ‘Slottsloven  paa  Akershus,’  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  on  June  ii,  1704. 

This  revolutionary  change  in  control  of  Norway  and  com¬ 
parative  freedom  from  Copenhagen’s  dictation  was  made 
necessary  by  the  threat  of  war  which  Karl  XII  of  Sweden  had 
made  actual.  But  the  value  of  ‘Slottsloven’  was  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  the  ‘stattholder,’  and  as  those  who  followed 
Gabel  were  insignificant  men,  the  new  organ  of  government 
did  not  function  until  a  strong  man  came  up  to  Akershus  as 
stattholder  in  the  person  of  Baron  Lovendal  (August  1710). 
He  was  son  of  the  beloved  Gyldenlove,  charming,  energetic, 
widely  travelled,  a  soldier  and  a  brilliant  host.  All  Norway  was 
his  province  and  local  affairs  did  not  interest  him;  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  he  instituted  a  Civil  Service  in  Norway  and  initiated 
‘the  era  of  official  documents’  the  spate  of  which  during  his 
‘stattholdership’  was  a  veritable  flood.  He  regarded  his  colleagues 
on  ‘Slottsloven’  with  scorn,  and  ruled  so  ‘regally’  that  a  con¬ 
temporary  writer  claimed  he  had  restored  to  Norway  its  lost 
splendour.  He  condemned  all  who  abused  their  authority,  and 
gave  the  peasantry  justice.  When  he  left  Norway  for  Dresden  in 
1712  (never  to  return)  the  value  of  his  strong  rule  was  appreciated 
all  the  more  owing  to  the  weak  leadership  that  followed. 

The  Great  Northern  JVar 

East  Norway  enjoyed  a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  rule  in  Sweden  of  Karl  XII — whilst  his 
Central  European  campaigns  kept  him  occupied  on  the  Continent 
until  his  final  defeat  at  Poltava  in  1709.  On  October  22  of  that 
same  year,  Frederik  IV  signed  a  ‘perpetual  alliance’  with  Russia, 
and  on  November  12  a  Danish  army — fifteen  thousand  strong — 
landed  at  Helsingborg.  With  that  event  began  the  longest  and 
bloodiest  war  that  has  ever  been  waged  between  the  peoples  of 
Scandinavia. 

Mobilization  was  decreed  in  Norway  during  September  1709, 
and  by  the  end  of  October  six  thousand  men  were  assembled  at 
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Svinesund  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  at  Kongsvinger.  The 
Norwegian  forces  were  assigned  the  same  task  as  in  the  Gylden- 
love  War,  viz.  to  march  into  Baahuslen,  so  as  to  tie  down  as 
many  Swedes  as  possible  whilst  the  Danish  army  initiated  its 
grand  attack  in  Skaane.  This  advance  never  materialized  and  the 
Norwegians  remained  passive  in  0stfold  all  the  autumn:  at 
Christmas  they  went  into  winter  quarters.  When  the  Swedes  in 
Baahuslen  realized  that  their  enemies  to  the  north  intended  to 
remain  inactive,  they  themselves  marched  south  to  join  forces 
with  Magnus  Stenbock’s  army  which  won  the  great  Battle  of 
Helsingborg  in  March  1710 — that  most  disastrous  Danish  defeat 
which  resulted  in  their  evacuation  of  the  whole  of  Skaane. 

Frederik  IV  at  once  reorganized  his  forces,  and  sent  Baron 
Valdemar  Lovendal  to  Norway  as  Commander-in-Chief  and 
‘stattholder.’  Although  land  operations  had  been  planned,  the 
Dano-Norwegian  fleet  had  never  been  of  such  importance,  and 
with  the  aid  of  one  of  its  squadrons  Lovendal  determined  to 
attack  Gothenburg  through  Baahuslen  during  the  summer  of 
1 71 1.  The  great  obstacle  to  this  plan  was  the  presence  of  a  Swedish 
fleet  at  Gothenburg,  so  its  destruction  became  No.  i  priority  by 
means  of  a  combined  attack  by  land  and  sea. 

A  force  seven  thousand  strong  crossed  Svinesund  to  march 
south  in  late  August  171 1,  but  at  that  very  moment  King  Frederik 
• — misled  by  false  rumours — recalled  the  naval  squadron  to 
Copenhagen.  Lovendal  advanced  some  way  south  without 
meeting  opposition,  but  the  Swedes  having  been  strongly 
reinforced  he  retreated  to  Svinesund  at  the  end  of  September, 
and  proceeded  himself  to  Christiania  to  keep  Christmas.  There 
he  indulged  in  gorgeous  festivities  which  his  exploits  had  by  no 
means  justified,  since  he  had  merely  burnt  some  mansions  whilst 
taking  care  to  spare  the  peasantry  of  Baahuslen,  who  had  proved 
themselves  to  be  very  pro-Norwegian  and  had  helped  his  forces 
in  a  number  of  ways.  King  Frederik  then  decided  that  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  land  forces  should  not  take  the  field  in  1712,  and  that  they 
be  placed  on  a  peace  footing — so  Lovendal  left  Norway  in 
March  of  that  year. 

It  was  in  May  1712  that  Stenbock  made  his  celebrated  surrender 
at  Tonning  in  South  Slesvig — perhaps  the  most  decisive  victory 
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that  a  Danish  king  has  ever  won  over  a  Swedish.  Then  ensued 
two  years  of  comparative  quiet  whilst  King  Karl  was  marooned 
in  Turkey,  but  on  his  return  to  Sweden — just  before  Christmas 
1715 — after  his  crazy  ride  across  Europe,  Norway  was  in  danger 
once  again.  Karl  stated  that  ‘he  had  decided  to  conquer  Norway, 
and  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  falter  in  carrying  his 
purpose  to  its  conclusion.’  He  proposed  to  incorporate  into  his 
Swedish  realm  all  that  part  of  Norway  lying  east  of  the  River 
Glomma,  but  that  he  could  secure  the  permanent  union  of  the 
two  countries  was  at  that  time  probably  no  more  than  a  dream. 

The  Capture  of  Christiania 

To  face  up  to  this  danger  the  Norwegian  Commander-in- 
Chief — a  German  named  Barthold  Liitzow — was  by  no  means 
an  outstanding  character.  Moreover,  his  Norwegian  army  had  been 
weakened  in  early  1716  by  the  withdrawal  of  five  thousand  of 
his  best  troops  to  Denmark.  When  rumours  reached  Christiania 
that  Karl  XII  was  about  to  enter  Norway,  all  troops  based  on 
0sterdal  and  Gudbrandsdal  were  ordered  to  Halden  and  Fredrik- 
stad.  Everything  seemed  to  favour  Karl — the  ice  was  thick  on 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  there  was  little  snow  to  hinder  movement 
of  his  troops  along  the  roads.  The  Norwegians  were  expecting 
attack  from  three  directions — Kongsvinger,  Basmo  and  Halden 
— and  it  was  to  the  second  of  these  danger-spots  that  Karl  struck 
on  March  8,  1716,  when  he  came  in  person  and  took  up  quarters 
at  Holand  rectory.  The  Norwegian  commandant,  Kruse ^  had  a 
faulty  intelligence  system  and  was  surprised,  but  on  the  morning 
of  March  9  he  reached  Holand  rectory  undetected  and  at  once 
attacked  with  his  two  hundred  dragoons.  The  six  hundred  Swedes 
there  routed  the  attackers  who  were  obliged  to  flee — Kruse 
himself  fought  like  a  tiger,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner;  his 
bravery  being  so  outstanding  that  Frederik  pardoned  his  short¬ 
comings  and  promoted  him  to  general. 

When  the  news  of  this  defeat  reached  Liitzow  he  withdrew 
his  forward  troops  to  defend  Christiania.  A  violent  snowstorm 
having  delayed  Karl’s  advance,  by  the  time  that  he  reconnoitred 
the  Norwegian  positions  on  Bakaasen  and  Gjelleraasen  he  found 
them  too  strongly  held  to  be  taken  by  storm.  So  Karl  returned  to 
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Holen  via  Enebakk,  and  there  met  General  Morner  who  had 
come  from  Fredrikstad  with  troops.  On  March  22  they  crossed 
Bunnefjord  over  the  ice,  and  so  (under  the  guns  of  Akershus)  in 
single  file  from  Hovedoya  to  Bygdoy.  Some  days  before  this 
event  Liitzow  had  realized  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  hold  the 
town  of  Christiania,  and  on  March  19  ‘Slottsloven’  had  with¬ 
drawn  to  Bragernes  (Drammen)  and  Akershus  was  strongly 
reinforced.  Now  peasants  were  hurrying  from  all  directions  to 
join  the  forces,  and  to  take  revenge  on  the  Swedes  who  were 
plundering  to  their  hearts’  content. 

Karl  took  Christiania  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  but 
having  no  siege  artillery  he  was  unable  to  storm  Akershus.  Thus 
he  found  himself  confronted  by  an  undefeated  Norwegian  force, 
and  also  had  Frederiksten  fortress  (at  Halden)  threatening  one  of 
his  lines  of  communication  with  his  homeland.  Karl  then  went 
all  out  to  secure  the  roads  to  the  westward,  as  in  the  deep  snow 
of  mid-winter  they  were  the  sole  lines  of  movement:  i.e.  whoever 
held  the  roads  was  master  of  the  country.  The  Norwegians  had 
blocked  all  roads  west  of  a  line  Mjosa-Christiania,  realizing  that 
if  the  enemy  broke  the  line  at  any  one  spot  he  would  control  all 
‘sonnenfjells.’  The  main  Norwegian  force  lay  at  Gjellebek^  half¬ 
way  along  the  old  road  between  Asker  and  Drammen.  After 
making  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  break  through.  King  Karl 
sent  a  force  of  five  hundred  men  via  Hakadal  to  fall  on  the  rear 
of  the  Norwegians.  A  party  of  peasants  led  by  Gregers  Grana- 
vollen  held  the  narrow  defile  at  Bjorgeseter  for  eight  hours  before 
the  Swedes  succeeded  in  dispersing  them.  Liitzow  at  once  realized 
the  danger  this  proffered  and  sent  four  hundred  cavalry  from 
Gjellebek  who  reached  Norderhov  after  a  breakneck  ride, 
attacked  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  surprised  the  Swedes 
quartered  at  the  rectory  there  and  at  surrounding  farms.  Many 
fell,  more  were  taken  prisoner,  and  only  a  small  body  slipped 
back  to  Christiania  to  tell  Karl  the  tale.  Family  tradition  and  the 
local  legends  concerning  the  astute  wiles  of  the  priest’s  wife — 
Anna  Colbjornsdatter — cannot  be  substantiated  historically,  but 
are  assuredly  based  on  fact. 

Karl’s  position  in  Christiania  became  more  and  more  difficult, 
and  when — with  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice — Norwegian  armed 
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vessels  were  able  to  open  fire  from  Bjorvika,  Karl  struck  camp. 
Only  by  a  forced  march  did  his  troops  at  Asker  and  Baerum 
succeed  in  crossing  Lysaker  Bridge  as  a  Norwegian  frigate  was 
shelling  it.  On  the  night  of  April  29th  King  Karl  retreated  over 
Ekeberg  closely  pursued  by  Colonel  Liitzow,  towards  Onstad 
where  he  was  almost  cut  off.  As  the  Norwegian  guns  had  not  yet 
arrived  he  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Glomma  on  May  2nd,  and 
continuing  his  retreat  into  Sweden. 

During  the  occupation  of  Christiania  King  Karl  and  his 
General  Morner  lodged  in  Vaterland  at  the  house  of  a  German 
dyer  named  Polycarpus  Reimann — and  ‘Vor  Frelser’s  Church 
was  their  stable.’  His  attack  on  Norway  had  not  been  thought 
out  and  no  planning  seems  to  have  been  undertaken;  yet  his 
attempt  on  Akershus  had  aroused  much  interest  in  the  outside 
world,  including  that  of  Prince  Eugen  of  Savoy.  The  Danish 
Government  were  scared  to  death. 

The  Last  Exploits  of  Tordenskiold 

By  June  1716  it  had  become  clear  that  Karl  XII  had  no  intention 
of  abandoning  his  offensive  and  was  concentrating  on  his  minor 
objective  of  Frederiksten  fortress,  which  had  already  cost  him 
so  dear  and  at  all  times  threatened  his  communications  with 
Sweden.  Moreover,  just  below  the  fortress  lay  Halden  with  its 
splendid  harbour  which  offered  excellent  facilities  for  exports 
from  the  neighbouring  Swedish  districts.  Karl  was  determined 
that  Frederiksten  should  become  a  Swedish  fortress  and  Halden 
a  Swedish  town,  for  then  danger  of  Norwegian  attack  on  Sweden 
via  Baahuslen  would  be  averted  for  all  time. 

By  then  the  Norwegians  had  regained  all  their  soil  to  the  west 
of  the  Glomma,  and  concentrated  their  forces  to  save  Frederiksten 
and  Halden.  Liitzow  took  up  his  position  west  of  the  Glomma 
with  his  main  forces,  and  had  no  intention  of  attacking  Karl  and 
his  seasoned  troops.  The  defence  of  town  and  fortress  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  garrison  commander.  Colonel  Brun — the  citizen 
militia  under  the  brothers  Colbjornsen — with  the  Dano-Nor- 
wegian  fleet  under  Admiral  Gabel.  Karl  had  no  siege  guns  to 
hand  since  they  were  with  the  transport  fleet  which  lay  close  by 
at  Dynekilen^  but  he  refused  to  delay  operations  and  hoped  to 
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take  town  and  fortress  by  storm.  His  attack  began  on  the  night 
of  July  4th,  when  the  Swedes  captured  the  town  after  a  fierce  fight. 
Most  of  the  garrison,  however,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fortress, 
which  then  opened  a  hot  fire  on  the  Swedes  while  at  the  same 
time  the  citizens  set  fire  to  their  houses.  The  enemy  had  no  option 
but  to  leave  the  burning  town  and  retire  to  their  camp  at  Torpum, 
with  a  loss  of  five  hundred  men  against  a  Norwegian  casualty 
list  of  two  hundred. 

Although  Karl  knew  that  a  Dano-Russian  force  might  at  any 
time  enter  Skaane,  he  nevertheless  envisaged  a  possibility  of 
retrieving  his  defeat  at  Halden.  His  ships  at  Dynekilen  were  to 
make  their  way  to  him,  and  with  their  support  he  might  possibly 
subdue  Frederiksten.^  Not  a  ship  or  a  gun  came,  for  in  the  early 
morning  of  July  8th  that  famous  Norwegian  hero  Tordenskiold 
led  his  squadron  into  Dynekilen,  captured  or  destroyed  the 
entire  transport  flotilla,  and  towed  his  prizes  to  open  water  before 
nightfall.  Karl  broke  camp  on  hearing  of  this  disaster,  and  the 
last  Swedish  boot  left  Norwegian  soil  on  July  10,  1716. 

Karl’s  mind,  however,  still  harped  upon  the  conquest  of 
Norway,  and  so  1717  became  a  year  of  preparation  for  further 
struggles  on  both  sides.  Peace  was  kept  on  land,  but  Torden¬ 
skiold  attacked  the  Swedish  fleet  at  Gothenburg  which  had  been 
such  a  thorn  in  the  Dano-Norwegian  side.  The  attempt  failed, 
as  also  did  his  attack  on  Stromstad,  and  those  reverses  led  to 
Tordenskiold’s  removal  from  command  of  the  North  Sea 
Squadron,  which  had  been  his  reward  for  the  magnificent  cutting- 
out  exploit  at  Dynekilen. 

After  strenuous  exertions  Karl  succeeded  in  raising  a  new 
army  of  forty-eight  thousand  with  which  to  conquer  Norway, 
whose  forces  totalled  less  than  half  that  number.  General  Liitzow 
— again  Commander-in-Chief — dare  not  risk  a  battle  in  the  open 
field,  but  did  all  in  his  power  to  delay  a  possible  Swedish  advance 
by  removing  supplies,  etc.  It  was  late  November  before  the 
Swedes  marched  along  three  roads  into  0stfold  to  unite  at 
Frederiksten  (which  had  meanwhile  been  considerably 
strengthened),  while  the  main  Norwegian  army  remained  behind 
the  Glomma  as  had  been  the  case  in  1716.  Before  December 
arrived  the  investment  of  Frederiksten  was  in  full  train,  and  every 
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road  and  path  blocked  by  Swedish  outposts.  Its  garrison  of 
one  thousand  four  hundred  men  was  commanded  by  the  able 
Barthold  von  Landsberg;  but  despite  heroic  resistance  the  Swedes 
took  Fort  Gyldenlove  on  December  8.  Their  trenches  had  almost 
reached  the  walls  of  the  main  citadel  when,  on  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  December  ii,  1718,  a  bullet  went  through  the  temple 
of  King  Karl  as  he  was  observing  operations.  ‘The  Swedish 
Meteor,’  who  was  Norway’s  bitterest  enemy,  was  dead;  but 
who  fired  the  shot.^  It  is  still  a  moot  point  whether  the  bullet  was 
that  of  a  Norwegian  or  an  assassin,  though  the  latter  seems  to  be 
the  most  favoured  solution. 

All  Scandinavia  was  heartily  weary  of  the  war  and  longing  for 
peace,  but  as  the  Swedes  would  not  listen  to  the  Danish  proposals 
Frederik  IV  again  set  out  to  inflict  further  damage  on  his  war- 
shattered  enemy.  He  travelled  to  Norway  to  accompany  his  army 
in  person  on  its  ‘Victory  March,’  and  thirty-four  thousand  Danes 
and  Norwegians  were  assembled  for  the  invasion  of  Sweden.  His 
army  entered  Baahuslen  on  July  20,  1719,  whilst  Tordenskiold 
was  effecting  the  most  magnificent  exploit  of  his  amazing  life:  he 
subdued  Marstrand  with  its  fort  of  Karlsten,  and  captured  or 
destroyed  the  entire  Swedish  fleet  lying  there.  Although  that 
victory  was  of  no  consequence  to  the  campaign  as  a  whole,  the  king 
in  his  enthusiasm  created  Tordenskiold  a  vice-admiral  on  the  spot. 

When  Frederik  came  to  realize  that  he  had  been  abandoned  by 
his  allies  he  did  not  venture  to  advance  farther  into  Sweden,  but 
proceeded  to  Norway  where  great  celebrations  were  held  in  his 
honour  at  Christiania.  Alas!  the  Castle  of  Akershus  was  by  that 
time  so  dilapidated  that  the  king  could  not  be  housed  there; 
the  walls  were  bulging  and  rain  and  snow  poured  through  roofs 
damaged  during  Karl  XII’s  siege. 

The  Creat  Northern  War  petered  out  when  negotiations 
were  opened  under  the  mediation  of  England,  and  on  July  3, 
1720,  peace  was  concluded  at  Frederiksborg;  by  its  terms 
Marstrand  was  returned  to  Sweden. 

A  Good  Kiceroy  and  a  Strong  Bishop 

East  Norway  had  suffered  cruelly  from  Karl’s  aggression,  not 
solely  due  to  the  damage  inflicted  during  his  invasion  but  also 
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owing  to  the  diminution  of  its  fine  merchant  fleet  which  had  been 
built  up  during  the  golden  years  of  neutrality  around  1700.  To 
make  matters  even  worse  the  Great  Powers  enjoyed  a  long 
period  of  peace  following  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  during 
which  England  and  Holland  fetched  timber  from  Norway  in  their 
own  bottoms.  East  Norway  and  Christiania  needed  nursing  back 
to  prosperity,  and  were  fortunate  in  the  appointment  by  King 
Frederik  IV  of  an  exceedingly  able  man  as  ‘stattholder’ — Ditlev 
Wihe — who  was  eminently  suited  to  replace  the  ineffectual 
‘Slottsloven.’  He  had  for  long  been  the  king’s  personal  friend, 
but  had  split  with  his  master  when  the  latter  married  his  mistress 
less  than  three  weeks  after  his  legitimate  queen,  Louise,  had  died 
— and  had  her  crowned  on  May  31,  1721.  It  was  necessary  to 
remove  Wibe  from  the  upstart  queen’s  presence,  as  also  from 
high  politics  concerning  which  he  was  no  longer  in  agreement 
with  the  king’s  new  advisers.  He  arrived  in  Christiania  in  the 
spring  of  1722  at  the  age  of  fifty- two,  and  proved  to  be  the  best 
‘stattholder’  since  Gyldenlove. 

The  most  vital  official  he  found  in  Christiania  was  Bishop 
Bartholomaeus  Deichman^  whose  ambition  for  power  and  wealth 
was  excessive  though  he  was  certainly  a  brilliant  administrator 
and  extremely  eloquent:  relgious  scruples  seem,  however,  not  to 
have  troubled  him  when  their  practice  did  not  bring  him  profit. 
He  was  an  ardent  book-collector,  and  was  accused  of  bringing 
pressure  upon  private  owners  in  order  to  assemble  the  twenty 
thousand  volumes  which  graced  his  shelves. 

Wibe  and  Deichman  were  the  two  personalities  around  whom 
the  history  of  the  1720s  revolved.  They  both  loved  the  good 
things  of  life,  but  nevertheless  their  knowledge  and  wisdom 
must  have  been  immense,  judging  from  the  high  standard  of  their 
private  correspondence  and  official  representations  to  royal 
authority  in  Copenhagen.  They  worked  together  when  they  did 
not  happen  to  be  pulling  opposite  ways;  the  ‘tug-of-war’  between 
them  was  not  infrequently  stretched  to  the  point  of  violent 
mutual  enmity.  Since  Deichman  was  a  champion  of  Frederik’s 
‘mistress-queen’  he  held  a  stronger  position  at  Court  than  did 
Wibe,  until  things  were  brought  to  a  head  between  them  when 
Deichman  forcefully  advocated  the  introduction  of  a  new  ‘land 
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valuation’  for  the  entire  country.  He  also  pressed  upon  the  king 
a  proposal  to  sell  the  churches  and  Church  property  to  private 
individuals :  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  and  twenty  churches  were 
disposed  of,  with  the  liability  for  upkeep  thrown  upon  the  pur¬ 
chasers.  The  latter  fondly  believed  they  had  brought  off  a  good 
deal,  until  their  disillusion  during  the  bad  years  following  1725 
when  many  churches  were  allowed  to  become  dilapidated. 

Wibe  disagreed  completely  with  Deichman’s  land  valuation 
proposals,  and  the  two  were  summoned  to  Copenhagen  in 
February  1724  to  put  their  viewpoints  before  King  and  State 
Council.  Frederik  was  fearful  of  a  revolt  in  Norway  owing  to 
the  scare  raised  by  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Povel  fuel,  and  so 
was  anxious  not  to  drive  Norwegians  to  react  violently  against 
the  increased  taxation  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  new 
valuation  register.  The  bishop’s  opponents  warned  the  king  of 
possible  trouble  and  so  the  ardent  Deichman  had  to  suffer  the 
ignominy  of  losing  his  case,  and  thereupon  swore  vengeance  on 
his  enemies.  This  revenge  he  hoped  to  achieve  through  bringing 
accusations  of  bribery  and,  as  it  appeared  obvious  to  Frederik  IV 
that  many  of  his  officials  were  unworthy  of  his  confidence,  the 
king  announced  that  he  would  personally  receive  in  audience 
any  complainant  on  one  day  in  every  week.  This  practice  was 
naturally  so  abused  that  it  had  to  be  early  discontinued. 

Wibe  and  Deichman  continued  their  tense  partnership  as  the 
two  leading  figures  in  Norway  even  after  the  land  valuation 
affair  had  been  settled,  so  greatly  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  latter. 
Wibe  obtained  the  ownership  of  the  island  of  Bygdoy  to  supple¬ 
ment  his  salary,  Deichman  acquired  considerable  interests  in 
mines  and  timber. 

When  Frederik  IV  died  on  October  ii,  1730,  the  ambitious 
bishop  lost  his  sole  support,  and  within  six  days  of  his  accession 
Christian  VI  instructed  Wibe  to  inform  Deichman  that  he  was 
suspended  because  he  had  got  himself  ‘involved  in  many  dis¬ 
graceful  mundane  affairs.’  His  championship  of  the  ‘mistress- 
queen’  had  at  last  brought  humiliation,  though  the  grounds  for 
dismissal  must  have  seemed  to  King  Christian  on  further  con¬ 
sideration  to  have  been  insufficient,  since  the  public  were  invited 
to  forward  any  complaints  they  might  wish  to  make  against  the 
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bishop.  Although  such  complainants  were  given  assurances  that 
any  peculation  on  their  parts  would  be  pardoned,  few  fell  to  the 
tempting  bait  to  hit  the  hated  bishop  now  he  was  down.  Deichman 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  defend  himself  against  these  trivial 
charges,  since  he  died — it  was  said  of  a  broken  heart — in  April 
1731.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  magnificent  library  at  Oslo, 
of  which  his  son’s  bookshelves  were  the  fons  et  origo.  A  few 
months  later  de  Tonsberg — the  excellent  ‘stiftamtmann’  of 
Akershus — was  dead,  and  Wibe  himself  passed  away  on  October 
4,  1731.  Those  three  able  men  had  steered  East  Norway  through 
a  very  difficult  decade. 

Conditions  in  East  Norway  after  iy20 

In  1721  Christiania  had  a  population  of  about  five  thousand 
who  gained  their  livelihood  mainly  from  its  export  of  timber; 
much  from  its  own  harbour  as  also  from  several  ‘ladesteder’ 
farther  down  the  fjord.  Its  ‘upland’  consisted  of  Romerike, 
Hedmark,  Gudbrandsdalen,  Toten,  Land,  Hadeland  and  Valdres 
with  all  of  which  districts  communication  was  maintained  through 
the  pass  at  Grorud  along  ‘ Romerike veien’  (the  Romerike  road). 
Except  for  Christiania’s  trade  with  its  own  uplands  it  kept  up 
scarcely  any  traffic  with  native  Norwegians. 

Halden  had  a  population  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
who  lived  by  trade  with  neighbouring  Swedish  districts,  whether 
the  two  countries  were  at  war  or  not.  Fredrikstad  was  only  half 
the  size  of  Halden,  and  complained  bitterly  of  competition  from 
that  town  and  from  Moss — then  a  small  centre  with  about  five 
hundred  inhabitants.  The  battle  between  the  towns  and  ‘ladesteder’ 
had  been  fought  out  before  Wibe  came  to  Norway;  the  ‘lade¬ 
steder’  had  won,  and  broken  away  from  their  mother  towns. 

Although  the  livelihood  of  the  masses  in  East  Norway 
depended  mainly  on  timber,  there  was  much  cattle  production 
and  hunting  in  the  dales.  A  majority  of  the  peasants  had  acquired 
their  freeholds,  and  they  had  every  encouragement  to  increase 
production  during  years  of  peace,  since  additional  taxation 
burdens  were  then  unnecessary.  The  farms  of  East  Norway  were 
of  large  acreage,  and  the  forests  pertaining  to  them  often  vast 
in  extent.  The  ‘stattholder’  wrote  in  1736  of  the  blessings  with 
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which  God  had  crowned  the  seasons,  but  four  years  later  came 
years  of  scarcity  and  all  corn  export  from  Denmark  was  pro¬ 
hibited.  This  necessitated  a  decree  prohibiting  distillation  of 
spirit  from  corn:  a  drastic  step,  since  there  were  no  fewer  than 
five  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  distilleries  to  be  sealed 
in  Akershus  diocese  alone.  Things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
in  1741  corn  and  flour  was  imported,  free  of  all  duties,  from  any 
and  every  country;  the  laws  governing  trade  were  out  of  action 
until  December  1744  when  prohibition  of  import  of  foreign 
corn  was  re-introduced.  The  people  of  the  ‘Opplands’  suffered 
cruelly  from  epidemics  due  to  malnutrition. 

By  a  decree  of  March  8,  1734,  the  king  granted  to  Christiania — 
as  ‘capital  in  Our  Kingdom  of  Norway’ — the  right  to  import 
four  classes  of  products  into  Denmark  on  payment  of  half  the 
standard  duty.  The  iron  mines  of  Norway  were  granted  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  import  into  Denmark  in  the  1730s — ^but  the  quid  pro  quo 
of  a  Danish  monopoly  of  corn  into  ‘sonnenf  jells’  Norway  (by  a 
decree  of  September  16,  1735)  was  to  lead  to  much  distress  there 
in  the  years  of  scarcity  that  lay  ahead.  For  when  corn  prices  in 
other  lands  were  higher  than  in  Norway  the  Danes  forgot  their 
obligation  to  their  twin  kingdom,  until  in  1741  near-famine  made 
it  essential  for  them  to  fulfill  their  liabilities. 

Norway  was  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Copenhagen,  as  it 
possessed  no  town  that  could  compete  with  that  city  in  the 
attraction  of  foreign  capital.  This  was  an  unavoidable  consequence 
of  the  political  unity  of  Denmark-Norway.  The  economic  system 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  under  which  each  town  with  its  upland  was 
treated  as  an  independent  area,  had  gone  for  ever.  The  larger 
market  of  the  entire  nation — and  even  of  the  outer  world — was 
the  goal  of  all  citizens,  and  yet  the  Government  would  not  accept 
this  position  and  endeavoured  to  build  a  wall  round  Denmark- 
Norway. 

Christiania  town  was  rapidly  spreading  into  its  suburbs  during 
the  1730S,  at  which  time  ‘Sagbanken’  (the  site  of  the  main 
railway  station)  was  reclaimed  from  Bjorvika.  The  first  two 
general  hospitals  in  0stlandet  were  founded  in  1755  during  an 
epidemic  of  syphilis — at  Christiania  and  Moss.  There  were  twenty 
beds  in  each  and  two  patients  to  each  bed.  The  doctor  was  paid 
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eight  riksdaler  for  each  patient  cured,  but  only  four  for  every 
one  that  died. 

A  Customs  Scandal 

The  towns  sent  representatives  to  a  specially  convened  meeting 
in  Christiania  in  1721,  when  citizens  raised  a  demand  for  a  special 
Norwegian  Customs  Tariff.  They  wanted  a  lower  rate  of  duty 
on  a  number  of  articles,  and  in  the  following  year  the  ‘Commerce 
Ministry’  in  Copenhagen  drew  up  a  tariff  granting  many  of  these 
reductions,  but  to  apply  to  both  countries.  The  king  refused  his 
consent  and  so  the  tariff  was  not  altered;  perhaps  because  Wibe, 
who  should  have  championed  Norway’s  cause,  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Government  in  Copenhagen.  It  fell  to  him  to  lead  the 
campaign  against  smuggling  which  was  very  rife. 

The  newly  appointed  Customs  Superintendent,  Ole  Lokke, 
became  more  hated  than  even  Bishop  Deichman,  and  when  he 
began  to  force  entry  into  shops  and  houses  to  conduct  inquisi¬ 
tions  into  the  origin  of  possessions,  all  Christiania  blazed  up. 
Traders  closed  their  doors  and  barricaded  their  houses  and, 
when  Lokke  asked  for  soldiers,  Wibe  refused:  before  long 
feelings  ran  so  high  that  Lokke  was  arrested — apparently  justifi¬ 
ably — for  corruption.  In  the  end  the  king  pardoned  Lokke,  but 
also  ignored  the  crimes  of  the  smugglers,  so  their  operations 
were  conducted  on  an  even  larger  scale. 

Swedish  Competition  in  Timber  Begins 

By  the  middle  of  the  1720s  the  fear  of  many  East  Norwegians 
was  realized,  and  Dutch  and  English  vessels  sailed  to  Swedish 
ports  for  timber.  The  waterways  along  the  frontier  leading  to 
Uddevalla  and  Gothenburg  had  been  cleared  of  obstacles  to  the 
floating  of  timber,  and  the  many  sawmills  at  those  two  towns  had 
plentiful  supplies.  Swedish  timber  was  of  course  equally  cheap 
and  as  good  as  Norwegian,  and  so  Baahuslen  and  Gothenburg 
became  serious  competitors  with  ‘sonnenfjelsk’  Norway.  The 
port  of  Halden  was  hardest  hit,  since  for  many  decades  it 
had  been  the  practice  to  float  Norwegian  timber  via  Swedish 
waterways  to  Halden,  whose  merchants  had  also  sold  what 
Swedish  timber  came  their  way  as  being  of  Norwegian  origin. 
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This  trade  was  continued  after  the  Great  Northern  War, 
which  led  the  Swedes  to  confiscate  Norwegian  timber  in  their 
waterways.  Its  attempted  recovery  often  led  to  acts  of  violence — 
soldiers  were  frequently  called  in,  which  made  matters  worse, 
whilst  diplomatic  negotiations  were  recurrent  and  interminable. 
Even  though  the  closing  of  the  frontier  was  never  completely 
effective,  it  brought  about  a  considerable  diminution  in  Halden’s 
trade,  as  well  as  great  losses  to  the  Swedish  frontier  districts 
which  were  thereby  deprived  of  their  natural  outlet. 

Sweden  was  in  those  times  the  largest  iron-producing  country 
in  Europe,  and  considerable  weights  of  good  and  cheap  Swedish 
iron  were  exported  from  Halden.  Of  course  the  Dano-Norwegian 
Government  had  nothing  against  this  trade,  but  all  knew  that 
much  bar-iron  slipped  through  to  Christiania  where  it  undersold 
the  Norwegian  product.  In  1730  the  ‘Commerce  Ministry’ 
informed  the  king;  ‘We  regard  the  iron  mines  as  one  of  the 
most  vital  undertakings  upon  which  the  welfare  of  Norway 
rests.  .  .  .’ 

Political  Events  (1730-66) 

Immediately  after  his  accession  King  Christian  VI  ordered  the 
demolition  of  a  sandstone  ‘victory  pillar’  which  had  been  erected 
at  Halden  on  the  spot  where  Karl  XII  had  been  shot.  In  October 
1734  Christian  concluded  an  alliance  with  Sweden  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  when  the  Danish  foreign  minister  remarked  that 
his  king  had  been  ‘created  to  wipe  out  the  age-long  enmity 
between  the  two  countries  which  had  brought  such  tragedy  to 
them  both.’ 

In  September  of  that  same  year  Christian  had  secured  a  treaty 
with  Britain,  who  agreed  to  pay  a  considerable  annual  subsidy. 
Yet  six  years  later  (1740)  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  France  for 
twice  the  amount  of  the  English  subsidy,  and  kept  the  fact  secret 
until  the  agreement  with  Britain  had  expired.  Christian  remained 
in  the  embrace  of  France  for  many  years  without  causing  a  breach 
with  the  England  he  had  treated  so  scurvily,  but  to  his  honour 
be  it  said,  his  was  the  first  reign  of  a  Danish  monarch  which 
passed  without  any  semblance  of  hostilities.  At  one  time  during 
disputes  as  to  succession  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  Christian  had 
meditated  declaring  war  upon  her,  and  during  the  summer  of 
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1743  several  thousand  Norwegian  troops  were  assembled  in 
0stfold.  War  did  not,  however,  break  out,  and  the  troops  dis¬ 
banded  to  their  homes.  During  the  reigns  of  Christian  VI  and 
Frederik  V,  Denmark-Norway  succeeded  in  maintaining 
neutrality,  and — as  on  several  other  occasions  both  before  and 
since — that  neutrality  brought  prosperity  to  Norway. 

Christian  VI  visited  Norway  but  once,  when  together  with  a 
following  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  persons — including 
many  gentle  ladies — he  travelled  the  ancient  royal  route  through 
0stfold,  across  Romerike  to  Hamar,  through  Gudbrandsdalen 
to  Trondheim,  and  home  again  by  the  coastal  route  to  Denmark 
via  Vestfold.  He  used  a  wheeled  coach  all  the  way  through  East 
Norway,  for  the  roads  had  been  greatly  improved  since  his 
grandfather’s  visit.  Frederik  V  came  in  1749  on  the  last  visit  of  an 
absolute  monarch  to  his  Norwegian  kingdom,  but  rain  prevented 
him  going  farther  than  to  0stfold  and  Vestfold. 

The  reigns  of  those  two  kings  saw  the  transfer  from  personal 
rule  by  the  king  to  bureaucratic  control  by  civil  servants — state 
affairs  had  become  too  involved  to  be  handled  by  any  single 
person.  All  important  matters  were  dealt  with  in  Copenhagen, 
and  the  authorities  there  took  care  that  their  representatives  in 
Norway  were  of  their  own  way  of  thinking.  When  Wibe  died 
in  1731,  Christian  Rantzau  was  made  'stattholder,’  and  became 
exceedingly  popular  in  Christiania,  for  his  great  wealth  enabled 
him  to  keep  a  magnificent  table.  Yet  he  never  succeeded  in  pleasing 
the  king,  who  removed  him  in  1739,  which  the  stattholder- 
ship  remained  vacant  until  earnest  supplication  was  made  to 
Frederik  V  during  his  visit  in  1749.  He  was  told  that  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  must  have  a  ‘stattholder,’  since  no  other  authority  in 
the  kingdom  covered  the  entire  country,  so  Jacob  Benzon  was 
made  vice-stattholder,  and  during  his  administration  all  went 
smoothly. 

Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Citizens  and  priests  were  dabbling  in  agriculture,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  more  modern  methods:  in  1749  no  fewer  than  fifty-eight 
of  the  best  farms  in  the  Parish  of  Aker  were  owned  by  Christiania 
citizens.  John  Collett,  the  merchant  prince,  owned  farms  at 
Enebakk  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  presented  a 
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‘wolfskin-cap,  a  red  waistcoat  and  other  articles’  as  prizes  to 
such  peasants  and  labourers  as  had  cleared  the  largest  areas  of 
virgin  soil,  and  ditched  and  fenced  with  stone  walls.  The  ‘odel’ 
system  was  a  blessing  to  0stlandet  since  it  kept  the  farms  of 
workable  size,  whereas  in  Vestlandet  they  were  split  up  into  such 
small  holdings  as  to  be  uneconomic. 

After  1720,  forests  began  to  be  exploited  far  up  the  river  valleys, 
and  from  Aal  in  Hallingdal  and  the  upper  reaches  of  Valdres  and 
Gudbrandsdalen  timber  was  floated  down  to  the  sawmills  and 
export  ‘ladesteder.’  As  the  forests  were  obviously  being  denuded, 
a  ‘forest-superintendent’  was  appointed  to  regulate  felling  and 
replanting,  and  in  1737  large  quantities  of  oak  and  beech  seed 
were  sown  along  with  corn  in  forest  clearings.  After  the  corn  had 
been  harvested  the  straw  was  left  to  protect  the  young  tree 
shoots  from  frost  and  gales.  Forestry  had  become  a  major  source 
of  livelihood  in  0stlandet,  and  there  were  numerous  complaints 
that  peasants  were  neglecting  their  soil  because  of  the  higher 
dividends  it  yielded.  From  mid-seventeenth  century  down  to 
almost  our  own  times,  neglect  of  proper  forestry  control  has  at 
periods  exposed  the  timber  industry  to  great  dangers. 

Each  customs  district  was  assigned  its  definite  upland  area 
wherein  the  citizens  of  its  towns  alone  had  the  right  to  purchase 
timber.  Halden  possessed  only  a  very  small  area  within  Norway, 
but  imported  large  quantities  of  Swedish  timber  against  the  laws 
of  that  country;  yet  it  all  had  to  pass  through  Swedish  water¬ 
ways.  Fredrikstad  and  Christiania  were  ever  at  loggerheads  as  to 
the  limits  of  their  timber  areas;  both  towns  competed  in  certain 
districts.  Trysil  belonged  to  Christiania  but  owing  to  floating, 
difficulties  little  was  being  felled  there:  in  1739  there  was  a  project 
to  cut  a  canal  between  Trysilvannet  and  the  Glomma.  This  came 
to  nought  because  some  individual  traders  obtained  Swedish  per¬ 
mission  to  float  through  Sweden,  and  to  those  fortunate  merchants 
Christian  VI  granted  a  monopoly  of  sawn  timber  in  Trysil. 

‘Det  norske  kompagni’  was  founded  in  1739  to  develop  all 
sources  of  natural  wealth  and,  although  most  of  the  capital  was 
Danish,  three  of  the  six  directors  were  resident  in  Christiania, 
where  also  its  financial  assets  were  kept.  In  1751  the  company 
was  reconstructed  as  an  almost  entirely  Norwegian  interest,  and 
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then  manufacture  of  glass  became  its  sole  activity.  Crystal  glass 
was  produced  at  Nostetangen,  bottles  of  green  glass  at  Aas, 
while  at  Hurdalsverk  window  glass  was  produced  in  Norway 
for  the  first  time  in  1755.  This  industry  was  protected  by  pro¬ 
hibition  of  import  in  1760,  a  step  which  led  to  all  dwellings  in 
0stlandet  having  glass  windows. 

A  fajance  factory  (Herrebo)  was  established  at  Halden,  and 
experts  called  in  from  abroad  who  produced  beautiful  articles 
which  museums  are  now  eagerly  searching  for. 

Gold  was  found  at  Eidsvoll  in  1758,  but  after  ten  years  of 
trial  all  operations  were  abandoned. 

Communications 

Gstlandet,  which  lay  southward  of  the  Dovrefjell  and  roughly 
eastward  of  a  line  joining  Kristiansand  with  Jotunheimen,  con¬ 
tained  about  three-fifths  of  the  total  population.  These  people 
had  to  procure  the  fish  of  Vestlandet  by  bartering  their  cereals 
and  iron;  one  of  the  main  routes  for  this  barter  trade  was  from 
Romsdal  through  Gudbrandsdalen,  another  from  Sunnmore 
through  Lorn  and  Skjaak — and  from  Sogn  by  the  same  route. 
Most  traffic,  however,  passed  through  Valdres,  and  thence  over 
the  entire  Christiania  and  Drammen  areas. 

Traffic  between  Sweden  and  Norway  was  lively,  especially  in 
Trysil;  whilst  at  Kongsvinger  the  route  from  Varmland  entered 
the  most  densely  populated  part  of  Norway.  There  were  many 
routes  through  0stfold  which  were  under  the  control  of  the 
military,  and  Halden  lived  almost  entirely  upon  its  Swedish 
upland.  All  the  Swedish  frontier  districts  required  corn  and  the 
harvest  of  the  sea,  for  which  they  paid  in  copper  and  iron.  Those 
imports  paid  no  duty  since  they  entered  at  places  where  Customs 
Controls  were  non-existent. 

0stlandet  was  firmly  linked  to  Denmark  by  reciprocal  mono¬ 
polies  in  iron  and  corn,  but  most  of  its  timber  went  to  England. 
Indeed  in  1731  no  less  than  85  per  cent  of  Christiania’s  deal 
exports  went  to  England  in  English  bottoms,  which  brought 
back  Portuguese  salt  as  ballast  and  sold  it  at  cost  price.  English 
skippers  always  wanted  a  quick  turn-round,  so  there  was  little 
haggling  and  the  Norwegians  more  or  less  fixed  the  price. 
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Christiania  had  become  the  chief  trading  centre  ‘sonnenfjells/ 
though  at  times  Drammen  had  a  larger  export;  most  eastern 
towns  had  good  times  after  1740,  whereas  Bergen  was  then 
going  through  many  difficulties. 

Social  Life 

Drink  was  the  curse  of  the  age:  the  peasantry  drank  their 
prosperity  away,  and  even  day-labourers  ran  their  own  stills 
until  crop  failures  necessitated  governmental  prohibition  of  all 
distillation. 

It  was  the  custom  that  newly-married  couples  travelled  around, 
begging  articles  to  set  up  their  homes.  During  the  first  winter 
after  marriage  they  borrowed  a  horse  and  sledge  in  order  to  beg 
‘wool,  linen,  furniture,  seed-corn,  etc.’  They  called  this  practice 
‘to  monk’ — no  doubt  in  emulation  of  the  begging  friars — and 
it  appears  the  peasants  gave  them  freely  of  their  charity.  Mutual 
help  (Dugnad)  amounted  to  an  unwritten  law  in  the  society  of 
eighteenth-century  0stlandet. 

A  Quaker  sect  was  introduced  from  England  in  1702,  and  piet¬ 
ism  raised  its  head  in  Christiania  soon  after.  The  Moravians 
began  to  make  headway  in  the  1720s,  and  in  the  early  1740s 
there  was  much  religious  unrest.  When  six  soldiers  were  sent  to 
Christiania  prison  for  ‘fanaticism’  they  quickly  converted  their 
fellow-captives  to  their  way  of  thinking.  The  Moravians  were  to 
find  their  greatest  field  in  Drammen. 

The  established  Church  was  fortunate  in  possessing  many 
outstanding  men,  of  whom  Peter  Hersleb — Bishop  of  Christiania 
— was  the  foremost.  He  worked  hard  to  regularize  the  poor  law 
system,  and  ran  his  church  without  meddling  in  politics.  He 
founded  almshouses  for  widows  and  homes  for  the  poor,  but 
many  of  his  institutions  fell  from  neglect  after  he  left  to  become 
Bishop  of  Sjaelland  in  1737.  He  introduced  ‘confirmation’  into 
his  diocese  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  malpractices  at  the  first 
sacrament  to  the  very  young,  and  it  was  due  to  his  zeal  that  ‘con¬ 
firmation’  was  made  legal  throughout  both  countries  in  1736 — 
with  the  proviso  that  instruction  should  precede  it. 

The  first  Freemason’s  Lodge  in  Norway  was  opened  by 
Frederik  V  when  staying  in  Christiania  in  1749;  its  role  was 
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that  of  a  welfare  society  and  also  social  club.  It  was  a  daughter 
to  the  English  Grand  Lodge. 

Education  and  Art 

Magnus  Berg^  a  peasant  boy  from  Hedmark,  was  the  leading 
Norwegian-born  artist  during  the  seventeenth  century.  When 
Gyldenlove  discovered  his  talent  he  sent  him  to  Copenhagen, 
whence  he  never  returned  to  his  homeland  but  continued  his 
studies  in  Germany,  France  and  Italy.  The  king  took  him  into 
his  service,  and  his  wood-carvings  are  surpassed  by  those  in  ivory 
which  are  among  the  finest  in  all  Europe.  Specimens  of  his  work 
in  that  medium  are  on  view  today  at  Rosenborg  Castle  in 
Copenhagen,  in  Vienna,  Munich,  the  Louvre  and  at  Windsor; 
but  in  Norway  there  are  only  a  couple  of  examples. 

Daniel  Collins  arrived  from  England  in  1650,  and  two  years 
later  translated  the  poet  Francis  Quarles’s  Enchiridion  into 
Norwegian.  He  also  published  in  England  his  translation  of 
Geologica  Norvegica^  and  dedicated  it  to  ‘the  worthy  company  of 
merchants  trading  into  the  Kingdom  of  Norway.’ 

Before  1720  the  only  printing  press  in  all  Norway  was  in 
Christiania,  but  books  circulated  which  were  of  foreign  origin. 
Then  quite  a  rich  topographical  literature  flourished,  notably  the 
book  about  ‘Holand’  by  Gjellebol.  By  the  middle  of  the  1730s 
most  of  the  ‘odel’  peasants’  children  could  read,  and  in  1735  Bishop 
Hersleb  distributed  no  fewer  than  eight  thousand  copies  of  a  book 
of  worship  in  his  diocese.  A  few  years  later  the  priest  at  Nannestad 
stated  that  there  were  no  more  than  eighteen  old  people  out  of 
nine  hundred  adults  in  his  parish  who  were  unable  to  read. 
Snobbery  was  rampant,  as  was  evidenced  when  the  ‘odel’  peasants 
demanded  that  poor  children  ‘be  instructed  by  themselves  .  .  . 
without  communication  with  children  of  farmers  and  their 
servants.’ 

The  school  for  the  military,  which  was  known  for  so  many 
years  as  ‘Krigsskolen,’  was  founded  in  1750  by  the  commander- 
in-chief.  It  accepted  ‘the  children  of  officers  and  other  respectable 
people’  who  intended  to  become  officers. 

Jacob  Bersvendsen  Klukstad  from  Lesja  is  easily  the  foremost 
baroque  sculptor  and  painter :  some  of  his  works  are  to  be  seen  at 
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Lesja,  Skjaak  and  Heidal.  Peder  Aadnes  of  Land  was  a  good 
portrait  painter;  most  of  eighteenth-century  art  in  Norway  was, 
however,  the  work  of  foreigners  who  were  called  in  by  the 
directors  of  leading  commercial  and  industrial  concerns. 

A  famous  eighteenth-century  name  is  that  of  Christian  Braun- 
man  Tullin^  the  poet  around  whom  all  the  Christiania  society 
leaders  flocked.  The  son  of  a  peasant  who  had  come  to  town 
from  Gudbrandsdal,  he  swung  himself  up  in  many  fields  of 
activity — to  become  an  industrialist  at  Lysaker,  a  Councillor  in 
.  Christiania,  director  of  Customs  at  Akershus,  and  a  valued 
member  of  society.  His  greatest  work  was  Maidagen  (the  May 
Day)  in  1758  (see  p.  172),  which  was  translated  into  many  tongues 
and  procured  him  a  world  renown,  which  was  evidenced  when  he 
visited  Copenhagen  in  1765.  Tullin  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  national  Norwegian  literature. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  AGE  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT 

(1766-1810) 

Awakening  of  National  Consciousness 


HEN  Christian  VII — a  dissolute  youth,  who  was  soon 
to  be  afflicted  with  dementia  praecox — ascended  the 
throne  in  1766,  the  absolute  authority  of  the  monarch 
was  imperilled.  It  was  only  a  question  of  time  before  such  states¬ 
men  as  A.  P.  Bernstorff  from  Germany,  and  the  famous  jurist 
and  liberal  Christian  Colbjornsen  from  Norway,  were  enabled  to 
institute  a  measure  of  democratic  authority. 

In  1770  all  Norway  was  in  distress,  though  Ostlandet  was 
better  off  than  the  West  Country.  Trees  fell  by  thousands  in  the 
forests  and  were  sawn  into  planks,  but  markets  failed  and  stocks 
heaped  up.  The  Danish  corn  monopoly  was  ever  a  threat  to  the 
standard  of  life  in  0stlandet,  and  a  serious  situation  arose  when 
the  corn  harvest  failed  three  years  in  succession.  Austerity  was 
preached,  and  measures  so  drastic  as  the  elimination  of  all  dogs 
were  decreed.  On  September  4,  1772,  the  corn  froze  in  the  ear 
throughout  Osterdalen,  and  the  snow  was  so  deep  at  that  early 
season  as  to  bury  the  standing  crop. 

Copenhagen  was  the  centre  of  everything  in  the  dual  king¬ 
dom,  and  so  it  was  but  natural  that  the  Danes  came  in  for  all 
the  blame.  Their  ‘stattholder’  in  Christiania — Jacob  Benzon — 
was  an  able  man  but  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  his 
‘stiftamtmann’  there — Caspar  Herman  Storm — unfortunately 
mixed  up  public  funds  with  his  own  and  created  a  major  scandal. 
The  upstart  ‘liberal’  Struensee  abolished  the  office  of  ‘stattholder’ 
during  his  clean  sweep  of  redundant  officials  in  both  kingdoms. 
His  desire  was  that  men  with  local  knowledge  should  submit 
proposals  to  his  central  government,  and  he  created  ‘ministries’ 
in  Christiania  and  two  other  Norwegian  cities. 
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The  self-assertive  Norwegians  had  for  long  been  claiming  that 
Copenhagen  should  pay  more  regard  to  their  interests,  and  the 
demands  for  the  foundation  of  their  own  institutions — e.g.  a 
university  and  a  bank — became  insistent  after  mid-eighteenth 
century.  Trondheim  took  the  lead  in  agitation  for  ‘culturaf 
independence  from  Denmark,  Christiania-Drammen  for  eco¬ 
nomic.  Yet  this  movement  did  not  seek  to  sever  the  political 
union  of  the  two  peoples,  and  loyalty  to  their  common  king 
was  intense.  The  sentiments  that  united  them  were  stronger  than 
those  that  would  destroy  the  Union. 

In  the  spring  of  1771  a  Norwegian — Even  Hammer — ^writing 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Philonorvagus^  published  a  pamphlet 
under  the  protection  of  Struensee’s  recent  decree  regarding 
‘Freedom  of  the  Press.’  He  advanced  proposals  for  many  native 
Norwegian  institutions,  thereby  interpreting  the  sentiments  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  At  that  early  date,  however,  there 
existed  no  Norwegian  authority  to  press  forward  the  demands, 
for  all  the  ‘stiftamtmenn’  were  by  no  means  ‘Norwegian-minded.’ 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Norway  was  represented  to  Struensee  in 
the  darkest  colours.  Christiania  petitioned  for  a  national  bank 
and  a  national  economic  policy,  and  its  representatives — the 
Ankers — went  to  Copenhagen  to  ventilate  demands.  They  met 
with  understanding  in  certain  Danish  circles  but  the  majority 
were  hostile  to  the  proposals,  whilst  Struensee  did  not  sit  so 
firmly  in  the  saddle  as  to  venture  to  promote  the  idea  that  Nor¬ 
way  was  something  more  than  a  mere  province  of  Denmark. 
Hence  his  radical  reforms  were  applied  to  Norway  in  but  a 
limited  degree,  though  he  did  infiltrate  native  Norwegians  into 
ministerial  offices,  and  Even  Hammer  (Philonorvagus)  was  one 
of  these.  Struensee  came  under  the  ban  of  public  opinion  in 
Norway  since  he  was  unable  to  assist  it  in  realizing  its  hopes,  and 
when  his  end  came  at  the  famous  Court  Ball  in  Copenhagen  on 
the  night  of  January  16,  1772,  there  were  great  rejoicings  in 
Christiania.  His  short-lived  ‘revolution’  was  succeeded  by 
twelve  years  of  ‘reaction’  under  the  Guldberg  Government,  and 
only  a  few  months  after  Struensee’s  diabolical  execution  many  of 
his  Norwegian  detractors  were  swallowing  their  former  vehe¬ 
mently  expressed  opinions. 
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The  early  1770s  saw  Norway’s  industries  in  dire  difficulties: 
Hakadal  ironworks  went  bankrupt;  the  fajance  factory  (Herrebo) 
and  the  sugar  factory  at  Halden  were  put  up  for  auction  and 
failed  to  attract  a  single  bid;  the  glassworks  continued  to  operate, 
solely  because  cessation  of  work  would  have  entailed  even 
heavier  losses.  A  small  pamphlet  appeared  in  Romeriksmaal 
depicting  a  hypothetical  conversation  between  two  disgruntled 
peasants — the  first  occasion  that  the  feelings  of  peasants  had  been 
published  in  local  dialect;  it  was  translated  into  Danish  by 
Gjellebol,  the  priest  at  Holand. 

By  the  autumn  of  1772  the  outlook  of  Christiania’s  only 
paper — Intelligenssedlene — was  revolutionary,  and  ‘stiftamtmann’ 
Grambow  summoned  the  editor  to  give  him  a  warning — which, 
however,  passed  unheeded.  Then  Grambow  introduced  Press 
censorship  on  his  own  authority,  and  the  next  number  of  Intelli¬ 
genssedlene  appeared  with  its  first  two  sheets  blank,  for  which 
insult  the  editor  was  fined. 

Early  Intrigues  of  Gustav  III  in  Norway 

The  Swedes  began  to  take  advantage  of  the  rising  anti-Danish 
feeling  among  Norwegians  by  cultivating  them  with  propaganda, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1772  Gustav  III  himself  entertained  several 
Norwegian  peasants  at  Stockholm.  Many  industrialists  had 
interests  that  linked  them  with  Sweden — e.g.  the  flotation  of 
timber  through  Swedish  waterways  from  the  Trysil  forests — 
and  in  the  spring  of  1772  Carsten  Anker  went  as  representative 
of  timber  merchants  to  negotiate  at  Stockholm,  to  be  received  by 
Gustav  III  with  enthusiasm.  Incidentally  it  was  while  Anker 
was  there  that  the  king  brought  off  the  coup  which  enabled  him 
to  assume  absolute  powers. 

It  must  have  been  Carsten  Anker  who  penned  a  pro-Gustavian 
letter  in  Intelligenssedlene — at  all  events  government  circles  in 
Copenhagen  suspected  that  the  timber  negotiations  veiled  Nor¬ 
wegian  political  plots  and  Anker  was  recalled  in  the  autumn  of 
1772,  when  he  denied  emphatically  that  he  had  had  any  political 
talks  with  the  Swedes. 

The  situation  in  Norway  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  one;  a 
series  of  poor  harvests  had  sent  up  the  cost  of  living;  its  armed 
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forces  were  in  a  pitiable  state  and  forts  dilapidated.  Gustav  III 
did  all  in  his  power  to  foment  the  unrest  by  assembling  troops 
near  the  frontier  and  attempting  to  raise  a  Norwegian  revolt.  To 
counter  these  threats  Denmark  fitted  out  a  fleet  and  ordered  the 
assembly  of  some  fifteen  thousand  Norwegian  troops:  also  by 
reduction  of  taxes  and  consignments  of  corn,  efforts  were  made 
to  relieve  want  in  Norway.  To  appeal  to  Norwegian  sentiment 
the  king’s  brother-in-law,  Prince  Carl  of  Hessen^  was  appointed 
viceroy  and  commander-in-chief,  who  quickly  won  the  confidence 
of  the  leading  citizens  with  exchanges  of  magnificent  hospitality. 
A  certain  general  remarked  to  him :  ‘Always  endeavour  to  win  the 
favour  of  those  who  wear  long  skirts’ — advice  which  the  prince 
adopted  and  was  ever  in  the  good  graces  of  women  and  priests. 

War  was  averted  because  the  Empress  Catherine  II  made  it 
clear  that  her  own  interests  coincided  with  those  of  Denmark. 

Years  Between  the  Swedish  Crises 

Destitution  in  East  Norway  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1773  was  appalling,  but  the  harvest  that  summer  was  pheno¬ 
menally  good.  Influenza  epidemics  had,  however,  reduced  the 
physical  resistance  of  the  masses  which  had  already  been  weakened 
from  long  periods  of  hunger  and  want.  The  death-rate  rose  to 
sixty-five  per  thousand,  yet  recovery  after  the  good  harvest  was 
so  remarkable  that  Price  Carl  of  Hessen  wrote:  ‘I  know  of  no 
finer  people  than  those  living  among  the  mountains  and  lakes. 
The  citizens  in  the  towns  and  inhabitants  of  Smaalenene  (0 st- 
fold)  bordering  on  Sweden  are  less  robust,  but  those  who  dwell 
in  the  inland  districts  are  the  grandest  people  on  the  earth.’ 

The  prince  left  Norway  as  soon  as  the  period  of  tension  had 
passed,  and  in  June  1774  the  excellent  ‘stiftamtmann’  Levetiou 
was  transferred  from  Bergen  to  Akershus  where  he  quickly 
brought  order  out  of  chaos.  It  was  during  his  period  of  office 
that  the  Oslo  citizens  obtained  representation — to  advise  the 
‘magistrat’  (the  Executive  Committee) — and  thus  was  established 
an  institution  which  could  at  any  moment  function  as  a  demo¬ 
cratic  authority. 

Most  of  the  hasty  legislation  issued  by  Struensee  was  quickly 
withdrawn,  but  such  as  dealt  with  humanitarian  matters  remained 
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on  the  Statute  Book.  His  provisions  for  illegitimate  children 
were  retained,  as  also  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  for 
theft,  whilst  the  scale  of  punishments  was  reduced  without 
drastic  revision  of  the  law. 

Levetzau  made  proposals  to  the  king  that  the  timber  trade 
should  be  conducted  under  regulations  approved  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  caused  uproar  among  the  wealthy  Christiania  timber 
merchants,  but  the  king  supported  Levetzau  and  gave  him 
considerable  authority  by  royal  decree. 

Akershus  Diocese  was  plagued  by  a  terrifying  outbreak  of 
syphilis.  The  miserable  sufferers  lived  in  lonely  huts  in  the 
forests  like  lepers,  and  as  the  Christiania  hospitals  would  give  no 
treatment  without  payment,  many  sought  the  advice  of  quacks — 
or  rotted  away. 

In  1775  Levetzau  expressed  concern  that  several  free-thinkers 
were  expounding  their  philosophies  in  Norway,  as  in  the  rest 
of  Europe.  He  rejoiced  that  the  peasantry  clung  to  at  least  the 
formalities  of  the  Christian  religion,  even  if  not  zealously  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  faith.  Superstitious  practices  remained  common; 
e.g.  when  two  children  of  a  well-to-do  peasant  at  Hof  in  Solor 
were  missing,  he  begged  the  priest  to  ring  the  church  bell.  The 
latter  refused,  on  the  grounds  that  his  request  was  ‘founded  upon 
a  superstition  widely  held  among  the  people,’  but  as  the  church 
was  the  property  of  the  parishioners  the  father  took  the  bell 
down  from  its  tower,  hung  it  on  a  tree  in  the  forest,  and  every¬ 
body  took  turns  to  keep  it  pealing  without  cessation  during 
twenty-four  hours. 

When  both  English  and  Dutch  timber  buyers  held  off  in  1781 
all  export  ceased  in  East  Norway,  and,  to  make  matters  worse, 
water  was  so  low  in  the  rivers  that  timber  could  not  be  floated 
to  the  coast.  Then  in  1782-83  came  a  terrible  winter,  when  snow 
fell  early  in  October  on  unfrozen  ground  which  made  all  roads 
impassable.  Want  and  misery  were  the  portion  of  the  country 
folk,  and  they  fell  deeply  in  debt  to  the  citizens  who  were  them¬ 
selves  feeling  the  effects  of  food  shortage. 

A  serious  deficit  was  unearthed  in  the  accounts  of  the  ‘High 
Treasurer  for  Norway’:  it  was  an  irony  of  fate  that  this  should 
have  occurred  in  Levetzau’s  province  since  no  one  had  been 
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more  zealous  than  he  in  overseeing  his  subordinates.  Levetzau 
resigned  in  sorrow  in  1784. 

Early  in  that  year  a  movement  began  among  the  peasantry  in 
Nedenes  and  Telemark  who  united  against  ‘the  others/  i.e. 
citizens  and  officials.  Kristian  Lofthus — an  energetic  and  able 
farmer — went  from  parish  to  parish  with  a  guard  of  peasants 
declaring  that  they  would  ‘compel  the  authorities  to  do  justice, 
so  that  the  peasant  could  have  his  rights  according  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  the  king.’  There  was  no  question  of  a  revolt,  the 
peasants  were  ‘calm  and  orderly,  and  entirely  obedient  to  the 
will  of  the  king.’  Their  discontent  was  caused  by  dear  food  and 
high  taxation,  harshness  of  officials  and  tradesmen’s  wiles;  yet 
Lofthus  was  treated  with  unnecessary  brutality,  and  spent  ten 
years  in  Akershus  cells  until  death  released  him.  His  movement, 
however,  had  lasting  consequences  and  a  great  influence  on  the 
struggles  during  the  ensuing  two  decades. 

The  Last  Throw  of  King  Gustav  HI 

For  sixteen  years  Gustav  III  had  been  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  undermine  the  Danish  overlordship  of  Norway  and  to  ingra¬ 
tiate  himself  with  the  Norwegians.  During  the  Lofthus  revolt  he 
sent  spies  all  over  the  country,  and  set  up  a  Swedish  Consulate- 
General  in  Christiania  (May  1787).  His  personal  physician  was 
the  first  foreign  ‘ambassador’  to  be  sent  to  Norway — an  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  factual  union  with  Denmark  was  in  process  of 
dissolution. 

To  counter  this  step  towards  separatism  the  Danish  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  a  decree  (June  6,  1788)  abolishing  Danish  corn 
import  monopoly  and  permitting  free  import  of  corn  into  Nor¬ 
way.  Also  Carl  von  Hessen,  a  ‘prince  of  the  blood,’  was  again 
appointed  viceroy  and  commander-in-chief.  Then  Danish  states¬ 
men  became  anxious  lest  the  Norwegians  should  acclaim  the 
prince  as  their  king,  and  so  in  June  1788  Crown  Prince  Frederik 
arrived  in  Christiania,  to  receive  a  tumultuous  welcome — and 
travelled  with  his  viceroy  to  Trondheim.  On  this  journey  two 
Swedish  ‘agents’  were  in  the  company  who  were  entertained 
royally;  perhaps  among  the  sights  of  Christiania  the  most 
enthralling  was  that  of  poor  Lofthus  in  chains.  The  two  Swedes 
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could  not  do  otherwise  than  report  home  that  the  Norwegians 
would  never  submit  to  Swedish  sovereignty,  although  there  was 
no  ill-will  towards  their  nation. 

Gustav  III  dreamt  of  a  ‘mighty’  Sweden  stretching  from  the 
steppes  of  Russia  to  the  Atlantic.  His  first  concern,  before 
striking  at  his  arch-enemy  Denmark,  was  to  ensure  his  eastern 
frontier,  and  so  he  recklessly  attacked  Russia  in  June  1788.  In 
accordance  with  treaty  obligations  Bernstorff  ordered  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Baahuslen  by  a  Norwegian  force  twelve  thousand 
strong,  which  crossed  the  frontier  on  September  24  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  surrounding  a  small  Swedish  force  at  Kvistrum — the 
only  military  event  in  the  campaign,  though  it  had  been  Bern- 
storff’s  intention  to  occupy  Gothenburg.  The  campaign  had 
been  waged  on  comic  opera  lines:  e.g.  a  senior  Swedish  officer 
who  had  been  entertained  to  dinner  by  Prince  Carl  was  returning 
to  his  corps  when  he  ran  into  a  Norwegian  force  advancing  to 
attack  it. 

The  initiative  for  arbitration  was  taken  by  the  British  Minister 
in  Copenhagen,  Hugh  Elliot^  who,  after  several  talks  with  A.  P. 
Bernstorff,  met  Gustav  III  at  Karlstad  in  the  beginning  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  fall  of  Gothenburg  was  prevented  solely  by  Elliot  when 
he  boldly  and  without  authority  repaired  to  the  Danish  camp, 
and  by  threats  of  forcible  intervention,  obtained  a  truce  of  eight 
days,  during  which  the  Norwegians  were  to  retain  Vanersborg 
and  Aamal. 

Elliot’s  further  efforts,  backed  by  a  Prussian  ultimatum, 
forced  the  retirement  of  the  Norwegians  from  Sweden  under  the 
Convention  of  Uddevalla.  Before  the  end  of  November  the  last 
Norwegian  soldier  had  left  the  soil  of  Swedish  Bohuslan.  On 
November  12th  Elliot  returned  to  Copenhagen  with  a  hearty 
send-off  from  King  Gustav  and  an  armistice  for  six  months — he 
had  acted  entirely  on  his  own  initiative,  and  without  waiting  for 
instructions  from  the  British  Government. 

Immediately  following  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
Sweden  and  Russia  in  August  1790,  came  fresh  rumours  of  a 
Swedish  invasion  of  Norway,  and  a  world  of  intrigue  boiled  up. 
All  danger  of  war  disappeared,  however,  when  Gustav  III  was 
murdered  in  March  1792. 


8.  Fladebye  in  Enebakk,  country  residence  of  Collett  family 
(demolished  1826) 


Eidsvollsbygningen — in  which  the  Constitution  was  signed  17th 
May,  1814 


9.  Ruins  of  Hainar 
Cathedral  (r.  1 160) 


Manor-house  of  Grefsheim  on  historic  site  across  fjord  from  Hamar  Cathedral 
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At  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

Conditions  of  life  for  the  peasantry  were  frequently  woeful, 
for  crop  failures  and  high  cost  of  living  led  sometimes  to  near¬ 
famine.  In  the  early  1770s  things  were  bad  for  several  years,  also 
in  mid- 1 780s,  in  1795  and  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  As  so 
frequently  in  former  times  the  peasants  had  to  resort  to  ‘bark- 
bread,’  and  ‘stiftamtmann’  Kaas  wrote  at  the  turn  of  the  century: 
‘The  peasant  no  longer  expects  corn  to  make  his  bread  from — or 
only  enough  to  add  to  the  bark  to  make  a  coherent  mass.’ 

The  towns  had  favourable  conditions  during  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  and  later  when  the  French  Revolution 
and  Napoleonic  Wars  created  opportunities  for  trade  and  ship¬ 
ping.  During  the  1770s  and  1780s  the  merchant  fleet  multiplied 
many  times  over,  and  shipyards  were  building  to  full  capacity.  A 
serious  currency  crisis  brought  trouble  in  1792,  when  timber 
export  died  away  and  even  the  wealthy  Bernt  Anker  was  forced 
to  contract  large  loans  to  enable  him  to  pass  through  the  slump. 
Two  years  later  the  foresters  and  timber  hauliers  in  Solor  formed 
a  ‘sellers  ring,’  but  were  nonplussed  when  the  sawmill  owners 
replied  that  they  rejoiced  that  the  forests  were  to  have  a  long 
period  of  rest  as  the  slaughter  of  trees  had  been  too  excessive. 

Fears  of  inflation  caused  an  insistent  demand  for  a  Bank  of 
Norway,  for  which  Bernt  Anker  was  the  spokesman — but 
Copenhagen  was  still  adamant. 

Much  philanthropy  was  dispensed  by  the  wealthy,  e.g.  large 
sawmills  founded  benefit  societies  for  disabled  workmen  and 
orphans  at  Hafslund  and  Borregaard. 

Carl  Deichman  presented  his  famous  library  to  Christiania  in 
1785,  and  thus  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  Oslo  today. 
A  Danish  pastor  at  Eidsberg  in  Ostfold — Jacob  Nikolai  Wilse — 
was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  demand  for  an  ‘academy’  in  Chris¬ 
tiania  in  1793.  This  was  received  with  enthusiasm  and  a  ship  was 
actually  named  ‘Det  norske  akademi’;  but  Copenhagen  con¬ 
tinued  to  put  spokes  in  the  wheel.  The  first  famous  landscape 
artist  to  tour  Norway  was  a  Dane,  Erik  Pauelsen^  who  received 
financial  support  from  the  king  in  1788.  Crown  Prince  Frederik 
acquired  the  best  of  his  pictures  for  Frederiksberg  Castle,  where 
the  young  poet  Adam  Oehlenschlaeger  got  his  first  impressions  of 
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the  ‘romantic’  nature  of  Norway  which  inspired  his  celebrated 
verse.  Edvard  Storm^  son  of  the  priest  at  Vaagaa,  wrote  in  the 
dialect  of  Gudbrandsdal.  In  his  famous  ‘Sinclair’  poem  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  fate  of  the  Scottish  troops  murdered  in  that  distant 
valley  in  1612;  he  adopted  the  prevailing  tradition  without  the 
least  regard  for  historical  truth. 

The  towns  had  their  ‘clubs’  named  after  heroic  saga  figures: 
the  ‘Halvdan’  at  Christiania  and  ‘Harald  Haarfagre’  at  Halden. 
There  the  French  Revolution  was  hotly  debated,  and  in  its  early 
years — before  accounts  of  the  innumerable  bestialities  com¬ 
mitted  reached  Norway — the  sentiment  in  the  towns  was  very 
pro-French  and  everybody  talked  of  ‘Liberty,  Equality  and 
Fraternity.’  Business  interests  controlled  sentiment  to  a  great 
extent,  and  in  East  Norway  feelings  were  consequently  over¬ 
whelmingly  pro-English.  Jacob  Aall  wrote  in  the  1840s  that  the 
revolutionary  fever  never  reached  Norway,  where  all  the  free¬ 
doms  were  already  functioning. 

Luxury  Life  of  the  Timber  Kings 

Another  wave  of  astounding  prosperity  swept  East  Norway 
when  tension  had  relaxed  and  the  seas  were  clear  following  the 
Battle  of  Copenhagen  (1801).  A  generation  later  Jacob  Aall 
wrote  that  during  those  six  peaceful  years  anybody  could  amass 
a  fortune  who  had  the  urge  to  do  so.  Demand  for  timber  was 
such  that  the  planks  were  whisked  away  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  quays,  but  most  of  the  vast  sums  earned  were  retained  in  a 
few  pairs  of  hands. 

Each  town  had  some  families  which  carried  on  its  entire  trade, 
and  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  them  and  the  street 
beggars  who — according  to  foreign  travellers — swarmed  every¬ 
where  and  were  pests  with  their  persistence  and  effrontery.  Many 
wealthy  citizens  purchased  peasant  holdings,  upon  which  they 
operated  in  the  forests  to  the  neglect  of  food  production.  Prices 
of  all  export  commodities  rose  astronomically  and  those  who 
operated  their  production  earned  fabulous  wealth.  At  one  time  it 
was  said,  Bernt  Anker  possessed  flfteeen  ‘tons’  of  gold  and 
added  two  ‘tons’  to  his  store  annually.  Yet  although  he  was  the 
millionaire  there  were  other  families  who  possessed  enormous 
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fortunes  and  built  splendid  mansions — e.g.  Bogstad,  Ullevoll 
and  Flateby — which  they  furnished  with  the  finest  productions 
of  England,  and  surrounded  with  gardens  and  ‘English’  parks. 
Peder  Anker  of  Bogstad  kept  no  fewer  than  sixty  retainers; 
even  stall-holders  on  ‘Torvet’  employed  one  or  two  domestic 
servants  and  a  stable-boy. 

‘High  Society  Life’  was  indulged  in,  and  the  sons  of  the 
commercial-patricians  were  sent  to  England,  France  and  the 
Netherlands  to  complete  their  education.  On  returning  home 
they  founded  musical  and  dramatic  societies,  in  whose  produc¬ 
tions  they  personally  took  part.  It  might  be  said  that  a  high  level 
of  European  culture  was  the  niveau  in  Christiania,  which  was 
fiddling  whilst  Europe  was  burning. 

The  Haugian  Movement 

That  there  was  a  diametrically  opposite  side  to  this  life  of 
luxury  was  demonstrated  when  that  remarkable  evangelist  Hans 
Nielsen  Hauge  came  upon  the  scene.  That  ardent  puritan  was 
born  in  Ostfold  (1771)  and  was  ‘woken’  in  1796,  when  he  made 
his  way  to  Christiania.  For  the  ensuing  eight  years  he  carried  the 
gospel  around,  and  lived  an  austere  life  as  an  ‘apostle’ — whilst 
railing  against  the  stupidity  of  the  world  around  him  and  firing 
volleys  at  the  pastors  who  ‘when  they  ought  to  be  messengers  of 
God’s  Word  are  more  often  than  not  disciples  of  the  Devil.’ 
Hauge’s  most  successful  fields  were  ‘nordenf jells’  and  in  Vest- 
landet,  but  there  were  some  considerable  scattered  communities 
in  East  Norway  and  it  was  in  Christiania  that  the  ‘movement’ 
acquired  its  first  printing  press. 

Two  senior  Christiania  officials  were  appointed  in  1804  to  act 
as  a  ‘Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the  affair  Hauge.’  They  took 
four  long  years  to  send  in  their  report,  and  even  then  another 
sixteen  months  were  allowed  to  pass  before  the  Government 
decided  to  prosecute  Hauge;  no  doubt  it  was  hoped  that  the 
‘movement’  would  peter  out  without  any  action  being  necessary. 
Ever  since  1804  Hauge  had  been  under  detention,  and  after 
suffering  from  scurvy  and  rheumatism  his  health  was  broken  by 
the  time  his  trial  took  place  in  1811.  During  imprisonment  the 
violence  of  his  attitude  had  toned  down  considerably,  and  as  this 
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change  developed  the  conditions  of  his  prison  life  were  amelior¬ 
ated.  Bouquets  were  handed  out  to  him  by  bishops  and  clergy 
at  the  trial,  when  he  was  released  and  pardoned.  As  he  had 
broken  the  law  some  sentence  had  to  be  imposed,  which  ended 
in  being  a  nominal  fine. 

Hauge  had  taught  the  peasantry  to  organize  themselves,  and 
to  achieve  a  measure  of  liberation  from  the  stranglehold  which 
citizens  of  the  towns  had  exerted  upon  them.  Through  his 
teachings  they  learnt  self-discipline  and  self-reliance,  which  gave 
them  a  sense  of  independence  in  respect  to  both  citizens  and 
officials. 


Norway  at  War  with  Sweden  and  Britain 

On  August  2,  1 807,  Napoleon  wrote  to  Bernadotte:  ‘If  England 
refuses  Russia’s  arbitration,  then  Denmark  must  declare  war  on 
England  or  else  I  will  declare  war  on  Denmark.’  With  such  an 
ominous  declaration  a  dreary  prospect  for  Norway  opened  up, 
and  Copenhagen  appointed  a  temporary  ‘Commission  of 
Government’  in  case  communications  with  Denmark  should  be 
severed.  It  began  its  sittings  on  September  ist  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Prince  Christian  August  of  Augustenborg,  who  had 
been  commander-in-chief  ‘sonnenf jells’  since  1804  and  by  his 
sympathetic  attitude  and  frugal  way  of  life  had  gained  great 
confidence  in  East  Norway.  Perhaps  its  leading  member  was  a 
Dane — Enevold  de  Falsen — a  tragic  figure  subject  to  fits  of 
melancholia,  during  one  of  which  he  attempted  suicide  in  1808. 
So  deep  a  love  for  Norway  had  he  acquired  that  he  once  wrote: 
‘You  mean  more  to  me  than  the  land  of  my  birth.’  Another  mem¬ 
ber,  Rosenkrantz,  was  an  industrialist  who  owned  Borregaard, 
Hafslund  and  other  undertakings  in  0stfold.  The  commission 
was  given  wide  powers,  and  one  of  its  first  creations  was  a 
Supreme  Criminal  Court  in  Christiania  in  October  1807.  Many 
of  its  edicts  were,  however,  hamstrung  by  the  Copenhagen 
ministries  which  clung  to  their  power  and  authority. 

When  the  British  seized  the  Dano-Norwegian  fleet  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  (1807)  feelings  of  anger  and  terror  swept  Norway,  whose 
merchant  fleet — the  largest  of  any  neutral  except  the  U.S.A. — 
was  now  in  peril.  Not  only  was  England  East  Norway’s  largest 
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export  market,  but  it  also  had  to  import  enormous  quantities  or 
corn  from  Denmark;  with  the  cessation  of  both  of  those  indis¬ 
pensable  activities  ruin  appeared  to  stare  0stlandet  in  the  face. 

When  the  harvest  failed  in  1808  a  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  to  control  essential  corn  supplies  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Herman  Wedel-Jarlsberg — later  to  take  such  a  prominent 
and  worthy  part  in  Norway’s  national  life  at  a  period  of  acute 
crisis.  He  was  son  of  the  Dano-Norwegian  ambassador  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  grew  up  with  a  deep  admiration  for  England  and 
English  institutions,  and  took  a  poor  view  of  those  of  Denmark 
and  Norway.  No  original  thinker  himself,  he  was,  however, 
zealous  in  carrying  through  the  schemes  of  others  once  they 
had  persuaded  him  of  their  wisdom.  After  the  evacuation  of 
Napoleon’s  Spanish  troops  from  Denmark  to  Gothenburg 
(whence  they  were  shipped  by  the  British  to  take  up  the  fight 
for  freedom  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula)  in  the  summer  of  1808,  it 
became  easier  to  run  corn  through  from  Denmark.  Yet  by  March 
1809  the  situation  in  Akershus  Diocese  was  so  serious  that  it 
was  reported:  ‘.  .  .  the  present  generation  appears  at  this  moment 
to  face  total  extinction  unless  a  miracle  occurs.’  Then  suddenly 
the  ice  broke  up  along  the  coast  and  permitted  numbers  of  corn 
ships  to  berth. 

Denmark  appeared  insensible  to  the  misery  her  policy  was 
causing  Norway  and  ignored  the  fact  that  the  latter  country  was 
entirely  dependent  on  England,  whose  obvious  intentions  were 
to  maintain  traffic  between  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  and  to 
compel  Norway  to  open  its  harbours  to  British  shipping.  With 
this  objective  in  view,  Britain  maintained  a  powerful  ffeet  in  the 
Skagerak  to  prevent  all  communication  between  Norway  and 
Denmark — thereby  to  create  a  famine  which  would  force  Nor¬ 
way  to  her  knees.  East  Norwegian  exporters  countered  the 
British  blockade  to  some  extent  by  transferring  their  trade  to 
Sweden,  where  they  could  dispose  of  English  bills  and  maintain 
a  certain  amount  of  contact  with  business  friends  in  England 
through  Swedish  trading  houses.  It  was  obvious  that  the  Swedes 
continued  to  pursue  their  lucrative  trade  with  England,  and 
there  seemed  no  reason  why  East  Norway  should  not  do  like¬ 
wise,  provided  a  separate  peace  were  made  with  that  country. 
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So  the  timber  exporters  fanned  the  flames  of  anti-Danish  feeling, 
and  Count  Wedel’s  policy  of  a  union  with  Sweden  made  great 
headway. 


The  Leadership  of  Prince  Christian  August 

When  Denmark  declared  war  on  Sweden  in  March  1808  it 
was  proposed  that  a  Norwegian  force  should  march  into  Baa- 
huslen,  which  province  would  be  recovered  for  Norway  under 
pressure  that  Russia  would  exert  out  of  gratitude  for  Denmark’s 
assistance  to  her.  Yet  in  Norway  this  bait  was  not  so  tempting  as 
to  attract  Norway’s  leaders,  who  roundly  condemned  the  war  as 
unnecessary. 

The  carefully  planned  invasion  of  Sweden  never  materialized; 
instead  the  Swedes  diverted  all  possible  strength  against  the 
Norwegians,  who  were  compelled  to  evacuate  all  territory  lying 
east  of  the  Glomma.  A  month  later,  however,  they  began  to 
force  the  Swedes  back  and  had  the  advantage  in  two  actions  at 
Toverud  and  at  Trangen.  Then  in  May  Gustav  IV  withdrew  his 
troops  from  Norway,  and  in  their  retreat  the  Norwegians  had  a 
pretty  little  success  at  Prestebakke  in  Idd.  Before  the  end  of 
June  Norway  was  completely  free  of  Swedes,  and  Christian 
August  abandoned  hostilities.  Norwegians  had  fought  on  their 
own  soil  for  the  first  time  in  ninety  years;  many  legends  survive 
in  frontier  districts  of  military  exploits  in  which  Christian  August 
is  held  up  as  a  model  leader  and  prince.  It  is  significant  that  at 
Prestebakke  the  Swedish  baron  Knorring  surrendered  ‘to  the 
royal  forces  of  the  Norwegian  nation.’  Those  words  used  by  a 
foreign  general — not  by  a  Norwegian  agitator — appear  to 
indicate  recognition  of  national  aspirations. 

The  misfortunes  of  1808  had  given  rise  to  an  independent 
Norwegian  policy,  its  promoter  being  Count  Wedel  who  was  in 
close  contact  with  those  circles  in  Copenhagen  who  looked  with 
disfavour  on  the  anti-English  policy  of  Frederik  VI.  In  February 
1809  three  submissions — obviously  inspired  by  Wedel — were 
sent  by  the  prince  to  the  king.  They  were  to  the  effect  that  ‘if  no 
effective  assistance  came  to  Norway  within  two  months,  she 
must  conclude  a  truce  with  England  and  Sweden.’  Christian 
August  began  to  put  this  policy  into  effect  without  waiting  for 
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the  king’s  reply,  and  on  March  lo,  1809,  signed  an  armistice  at 
Kongsvinger  with  the  Sw^edish  colonel  Adlersparre — who 
hinted  that  the  prince  might  be  chosen  to  be  Sweden’s  monarch. 
Christian  August  was  not  disloyal  to  King  Frederik  but  Adler¬ 
sparre  was  to  Gustav  IV,  and  three  days  after  signing  the  armistice 
was  a  leader  in  the  palace  insurrection  which  deposed  that  ‘mad 
monarch.’ 

During  the  spring  of  1809  three  groups  were  scheming  in  all 
the  northern  countries : 

(1)  Those  desiring  a  Scandinavian  Union. 

(2)  Those  in  favour  of  a  Swedish-Norwegian  Union. 

(3)  Those  wishing  Denmark-Norway  to  remain  a  united  state. 

Christian  August  adhered  to  the  first  group,  and  wished  to  give 
each  of  the  three  countries  a  liberal  Constitution — under  the 
personal  union  of  Frederik  VI. 

The  commercial-patricians  of  East  Norway  wanted  a  Swedish- 
Norwegian  Union,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  bring  immediate 
peace  with  England  and  abandonment  of  its  devastating  blockade. 
They  believed  that  an  era  of  prosperity  and  plenty  would  be 
thus  ushered  in,  and  rallied  round  their  leader  Count  Wedel 
and  his  three  principal  lieutenants,  viz.  Carsten  Tank  of  Halden, 
Councillor  Moestue  of  Christiania,  and  Neumann  of  Odals 
Verk. 

The  third  group  was  led  by  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
Government,  Frederik  Kaas,  who  was  sent  up  by  King  Frederik 
as  ‘stiftamtmann’  of  Akershus  in  April  1809 — the  king  having 
begun  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  his  Norwegian  Governing  Com¬ 
mission.  Kaas  was  a  most  able  man,  and  though  somewhat  vain 
and  very  self-assured,  was  not  so  naive  as  Christian  August. 

When  Russian  pressure  on  Sweden  put  that  country  in  a 
dangerous  position  in  1809,  Christian  August  wrote  his  king; 
‘We  should  not  and  could  not  attack  Sweden,’  since  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  army  was  in  a  deplorable  state  of  unreadiness.  Frederik 
ignored  this  advice,  and  when  the  prince  remained  passive  the 
king  suspected  him  of  following  Swedish  advice.  Kaas  suggested 
to  the  king  in  July  that  he  gave  direct  orders  to  advance  into 
Sweden  without  delay,  and  the  royal  order  to  that  effect  was 
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despatched  on  July  14,  1809.  Only  a  few  days  before  the  drafting 
of  that  order,  Christian  August  had  learnt  that  he  had  been 
declared  heir  to  the  Swedish  throne,  and  at  about  the  same  time 
Adlersparre  marched  to  the  Norwegian  frontier.  When  on 
July  19th  the  king’s  commands  to  attack  reached  the  prince,  his 
political  and  military  advisers  declared  it  to  be  a  military  impossi¬ 
bility.  The  Governing  Commission  agreed,  at  the  same  time 
imploring  that  a  truce  be  arranged  with  Sweden  and  England  so 
that  trade  might  be  freed  once  more;  they  drew  a  sombre  picture 
of  the  ‘famine,  misery  and  despair  which  could  not  be  prevented 
by  any  other  action  whatsoever.’ 

Wedel  thought  that  Christian  August  should  at  once  accept 
the  Crown  of  Sweden,  but  the  prince  refused  until  he  had  his 
king’s  consent.  Thereupon  Kaas  was  sent  to  Copenhagen,  where 
feelings  were  running  high,  but  he  managed  to  arrange  that 
Prince  Frederik  of  Hessen  was  sent  as  commander-in-chief 
‘sonnenfjells,’  in  order  that  Christian  August  might  be  spared 
the  obloquy  of  invading  a  country  which  had  just  chosen  him 
to  be  its  king. 

On  August  3rd  Denmark  offered  Sweden  peace  on  condition 
that  she  surrendered  Finland  to  Russia,  and  as  soon  as  a  truce 
had  been  concluded.  King  Frederik  permitted  Christian  August 
to  accept  Sweden’s  crown.  A  freer  measure  of  trade  with  Sweden 
and  England  resulted  at  once,  and  Government  spared  no  effort 
to  ensure  food  for  Norway. 

In  that  same  month  of  August,  Count  Wedel  collected  some 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Norway  at  a  private  meeting  at  Baerums 
Verk,  to  discuss  the  fate  of  the  country.  He  produced  a  letter 
from  King  Karl  XIII,  but  it  was  clear  that  the  sense  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  against  a  union  with  Sweden.  At  about  the  same  time 
John  Collett  gave  the  famous  party  at  Ullevoll  which  has  since 
been  known  as  ‘The  Princely  Feast,’  owing  to  the  presence  of 
Christian  August  and  Frederik  of  Hessen.  The  king’s  ‘skaal’ 
was  drunk  in  silence,  whilst  that  of  Christian  August  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm. 

Such  festivities  did  not,  however,  relieve  the  anxieties  felt  by 
all  that  corn  must  be  brought  into  the  country  or  there  would  be 
revolt.  The  Copenhagen  Government  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
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remonstrances,  so  Jacob  Aall  obtained  eighty-nine  signatures  to 
a  demand  for  an  independent  Norwegian  policy.  This  came  into 
the  king’s  hands,  but  by  that  time  the  Copenhagen  Government 
had  made  the  Norwegian  Trade  policy  its  own,  and  thus  tore 
the  most  effective  weapon  out  of  Wedefs  hands,  for  there  was 
no  longer  any  need  to  sever  the  political  union  to  obtain  freedom 
of  trade.  England  began  to  issue  licences  to  trade  in  timber  in 
the  autumn  of  1809,  and  the  eastern  ports  of  Norway  enjoyed 
times  like  those  of  the  ‘golden  years’  of  prosperity.  This  was 
short-lived  because  timber  prices  fell  alarmingly;  partly  due  to 
supplies  from  Canada  but  more  owing  to  a  severe  increase  in 
English  Customs  rates. 

Peace  was  concluded  with  Sweden  at  Jonkoping  on  December 
10,  1809,  on  the  basis  of  status  quo  ante^  and  traffic  between  the 
two  countries  was  resumed. 

It  looked  like  the  dawn  of  better  days,  and  with  the  renewal 
of  hope  for  the  future  a  promising  institution  was  founded  known 
as  ‘Selskapet  for  Norges  vel.’  No  fewer  than  twenty-eight 
prominent  East  Norwegians,  headed  by  Prince  Frederick  of 
Hessen,  sent  out  a  call  for  the  formation  of  a  society  whose 
purpose  was  to  ‘work  for  Norway’s  progress  in  all  cultural  and 
commercial  affairs.’  The  date  chosen  for  launching  this  society 
was  significantly  enough  not  the  king’s  birthday  but  December 
29th,  on  which  day  the  farewell  feast  for  Christian  August  was 
held.  Its  membership  was  soon  up  to  the  two  thousand  mark — 
most  of  whom  were  East  Norwegians. 

On  January  6,  1810,  Prince  Christian  August  left  Norway — 
the  land  for  which  he  had  laboured  and  whose  people  loved  him. 
He  was  only  permitted  to  continue  his  labours  for  a  few  weeks, 
as  he  died  from  a  stroke  in  May;  and  his  passing  created  a  new 
political  situation  which  was  to  prove  fateful  for  Norway. 

Mansions  near  Old-time  Christiania — and  their  Owners 
Bygdoy  kongsgaard 

No  mansion  near  Oslo  has  played  such  a  role  in  national 
history  during  the  past  two  centuries  as  that  of  ‘Bygdoy  kongs¬ 
gaard.’  The  island  belonged  to  Hovedoy  Abbey  until  Haakon  V 
gave  it  to  his  queen,  Eufemia,  who  visited  it  often — no  doubt  to 
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indulge  her  romantic  frolics.  It  was  later  returned  to  Hovedoy 
Abbey  which  held  it  until  the  Reformation. 

It  was  given  the  name  of  Ladegaardsoen  (farmyard  island)  in 
1557,  and  the  word  Bygdoy  went  out  of  use  until  the  1870s. 
Christian  IV  built  a  hunting  lodge  in  1603,  and  in  the  i66os  his 
son  erected  a  large  pavilion.  In  course  of  time  the  island  became 
a  centre  for  summer  festivities,  the  better-class  families  used  it 
for  feasts  of  a  less  formal  kind  than  those  held  in  the  city  itself. 

It  was  not  until  the  1730s  that  the  ‘stattholder,’  Christian 
Rantzau,  created  fish-ponds  and  a  pleasure  garden,  as  also  some 
buildings  which  form  part  of  the  present  complex  of  outhouses. 
In  1749  Frederik  V  was  guest  at  a  magnificent  feast  here. 

‘Stiftamtmann’  Levetzau  received  royal  permission  in  1775  to 
grant  leases  of  parts  of  the  property,  and  since  that  time  wealthy 
Christiania  families  have  had  summer  residences  on  Bygdoy, 
the  freeholds  of  which  they  acquired  after  the  1790s.  It  was  at 
that  period  the  pearl  of  all  the  beautiful  estates  round  Christiania 
at  a  time  when  money  was  astonishingly  ‘easy’;  and  the  lavish 
scale  of  entertainment  then  in  vogue  was  continued  during  the 
war  with  England,  to  the  indignation  of  thoughtful  Norwegians. 
The  worst  offender  was  Prince  Frederik  of  Hessen,  who  lived 
on  Ladegaardsoen  for  the  summer  months  with  his  mistress. 
Baroness  von  Lilliencrone,  whom  he  married  with  the  left 
hand.  That  Prince  of  Hessen  left  the  country  when  Prince 
Christian  Frederik  arrived  in  1813,  but  the  latter  continued  the 
former’s  extravagant  practices  until  the  Treaty  of  Kiel  admin¬ 
istered  a  violent  shock  to  everybody.  Christian  Frederik  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  Court  on  Bygdoy  throughout  the  summer,  and 
withdrew  there  after  the  Convention  of  Moss  on  August  14, 
1814 — he  refraining  from  all  governmental  activities  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  Convention.  It  was  from  here  that  he 
sent  his  missive  of  abdication  to  the  Storting,  which  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  island  to  receive  it  from  his  hand  on  October 
10,  1814.  That  same  evening  he  sailed  away  from  its  shores  in  a 
small  pleasure  yacht,  which  he  boarded  at  the  spot  where  the 
monument  to  Prince  Christian  August  stands  today;  that 
monument  Christian  Frederik  had  himself  caused  to  be  cast  to 
honour  his  royal  predecessor. 
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King  Karl  Johan  bought  the  property  in  1837,  and  he  and  his 
queen,  Desiree,  did  much  to  beautify  the  place,  which  at  their 
wish  became  a  pleasure  resort  for  the  public. 

King  Haakon  and  Queen  Maud  used  the  house  as  their  summer 
residence,  and  made  it  a  rule  to  move  there  on  May  17th.  Queen 
Alexandra  and  Empress  Marie  of  Russia  were  frequent  visitors. 

The  building  has  in  the  main  retained  the  same  outward 
appearance  given  to  it  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  a  new  feature  of  the  park  was  a  small  English  garden  laid  out 
by  Queen  Maud. 

Also  on  Bygdoy  lies  Oscarshall^  ‘the  dream  castle  of  romance.’ 
King  Oscar  I  chose  the  site  for  its  splendid  view  of  town  and 
fjord,  and  built  it  as  a  ‘summer-house.’  Only  the  king  could 
sleep  there  as  it  contained  but  one  bedroom,  and  its  main  purpose 
was  to  house  a  national  museum.  It  was  built  with  Swedish 
money  by  a  Danish  architect,  in  ‘Germanic-English  late  Gothic’ 
mixed  with  Latin  elements.  It  could  scarcely  be  less  ‘national’; 
indeed  its  architect  called  it  ‘The  Villa  on  Ladegaardsoen.’ 

Bogstad 

The  wealthiest  of  the  commercial-patrician  families  in  Chris¬ 
tiania  was  that  of  Anker ^  whose  firm  became  pre-eminent  during 
the  time  of  Christian  Anker  (1711-65).  His  grandfather,  Erik, 
arrived  (1666)  from  Liibeck  and  began  life  in  Christiania  as  a 
domestic  servant,  but  married  money  and  started  a  timber 
business.  A  contemporary  of  Erik  was  Peder  Leuch^  who  owned 
Bogstad  when  James  Collett  visited  it  (1683)  after  his  arrival  from 
England.  He  was  enchanted  with  the  place,  and  there  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  Leuch  was  trying  to  persuade  Collett  to  settle  down  in 
Norway  when  the  latter  jestingly  replied  that  he  would  do  so, 
provided  a  house  could  be  built  for  him  at  Bogstad  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Leuch  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  a  small 
timber  dwelling  stood  by  the  lake  within  the  specified  time. 
Three  years  later  (1686)  James  Collett  married  Karen  Leuch, 
whose  brother  and  great-nephew  built  the  central  portion  of  the 
existing  main  building  at  Bogstad — the  most  gracious  of  all 
existing  mansions  in  Norway. 

Morten  Leuch  joined  the  firm  of  Collett  &  Leuch,  and  in 
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1758  married  his  partner’s  sister  Mathia  Collett.  That  wedding  is 
immortalized  by  the  poem  Maidagen  which  Christian  Tullin 
wrote  for  the  occasion.  The  poet  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Bogstad 
and  was  lionized  by  all  Christiania.  When  Morten  died  (1768) 
the  male  line  of  Leuch  perished,  and  into  the  forefront  of  Chris¬ 
tiania  society  came  the  Ankers. 

Bernt  Anker  (1746-1805)  took  over  his  family  firm  in  1768, 
and  five  years  later  married  Mathia,  widow  of  the  wealthy  Morten 
Leuch  of  Bogstad,  and  thereby  united  the  three  leading  com¬ 
mercial-patrician  families  in  Christiania.  As  timber  exporter, 
forest  and  sawmill  owner,  and  shipowner,  Bernt  Anker  occupied 
a  unique  position  in  the  land  and  thousands  depended  upon 
him  for  their  livelihood.  In  1772  he  sold  Bogstad  house  and  most 
of  that  estate  to  his  brother,  Peder  Anker  (1749-1824),  who 
acquired  vast  properties  in  East  Norway,  and  whose  sole  sur¬ 
viving  child — a  daughter  Karen — married  Count  Herman  Wedel- 
Jarlsherg.  It  was  at  Bogstad — especially  after  1809 — that  the 
promoters  of  the  ‘Swedish  Union  Party’  used  to  meet  secretly,  the 
leaders  being  Count  Wedel  and  Peder  Anker.  When  the  former 
died  in  1840  all  Norway  mourned  him,  and  it  has  been  well 
written  that  ‘With  him  the  nobility  ended  its  labours  in  Norway 
most  honourably.’ 

The  Wedels  lived  on  at  Bogstad  until  1915,  when  a  daughter 
Nini  married  Westye  Parr  Egeberg,  of  the  great  firm  of  that 
name  which  was  one  of  Norway’s  largest  timber  exporters  from 
its  inception  in  1800  till  its  dissolution  in  1930.  The  name  of 
‘Parr’  comes  from  an  English  family  which  settled  in  Drobak 
during  the  eighteenth  century. 

Bogstad  mansion  as  it  stands  today  comes  down  from  the 
time  of  Peder  Anker,  and  he  was  also  responsible  for  the  present 
furnishings  and  for  the  English  ‘park’  which  in  its  day  called 
forth  so  many  praises.  Peder  himself  is  best  remembered  as 
Norway’s  national  ‘road-maker’;  his  private  road  which  linked 
up  his  various  ironworks  around  Oslo  is  still  called  ‘Anker- 
veien.’  Bogstad  will  shortly  be  opened  as  a  museum. 

The  town  house  of  the  Ankers  which  had  been  built  by 
Christian  (c.  1760)  stood  at  Fred  Olsensgate,  2,  until  burnt  to 
the  ground  during  the  Occupation — presumably  by  the  Nazis. 
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It  was  later  called  Paleet  (the  Palace),  because  after  Bernt  Anker 
and  his  Mathia  had  ended  their  hospitable  lives  during  the 
‘golden  years,’  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  City  which  reserved  it 
as  a  ‘residence  for  the  Royal  Family.’ 

Baerums  Kerk 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  ironworks  in  Norway  since  it  began 
operating  in  1614  in  the  king’s  name,  though  within  nine  years 
he  found  it  advisable  to  hand  it  over  to  private  enterprise — to 
‘Jernkompaniet’  (The  Iron  Company).  Later  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  Gabriel  Marselis  of  Amsterdam  who  sold  it  to  the 
Bremen  family  of  Krefting  in  1664  with  whom  it  remained  until 
sold  by  auction  in  1766.  Peder  Anker  of  Bogstad  bought  it  in 
1791;  before  he  died  he  owned  all  the  forests  north  of  Chris¬ 
tiania  between  Hakadalen  in  the  east  and  Ringerike  in  the  west. 
Between  those  two  limits  of  the  Anker  properties  he  and  his 
son-in-law,  Wedel-Jarlsberg,  built  the  famous  private  road  called 
‘Ankervei,’  which  ran  down  to  the  loading-place  at  Vaekero. 

After  Peder  Anker’s  daughter  Karen  had  married  Wedel- 
Jarlsberg  they  lived  mostly  at  Bogstad,  though  much  hospitality 
was  dispensed  at  the  old  mansion  of  Baerums  Verk,  and  when  the 
old  countess  died  (1849)  second  son,  Baron  Harald,  took 
Baerum  and  the  youngest,  Baron  Herman,  Bogstad.  Baron 
Harald  built  the  castle-like  building  (1840)  still  standing,  which 
resembles  that  of  ‘Oscarshall,’  on  Bygdoy,  and  indeed  was 
designed  by  the  same  architect,  Nebelong.  The  Bessemer  process 
killed  the  old-fashioned  Baerum  product,  and  the  works  closed 
down  in  1872.  Baron  Harald  went  through  the  political  disturb¬ 
ances  which  began  with  Marcus  Thrane  (1848),  who  in  the 
following  year  succeeded  in  forming  a  labour  union  with  a  large 
membership  at  the  works — though  relations  between  master  and 
men  remained  ideal.  Through  marriage  Baerums  Verk  came  to 
the  family  of  Lovenskiold, 

Kjorhu 

On  Sandvikselva,  about  eight  miles  from  Oslo,  lies  the 
mansion  of  Kjorbu,  with  a  magnificent  view  over  the  fjord.  In 
its  earliest  days  it  was  a  small  nobleman’s  home,  until  in  the 
eighteenth  century  it  became  a  seat  of  commercial-patricians. 
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Being  part  of  the  Nesoya  property,  it  shared  the  latter’s  long  list 
of  owners — of  whom  Bo  Flemming  in  the  1400s  and  Rosen- 
krantz  in  the  1500s  were  notable  families.  According  to  legend, 
Dyveke  was  a  visitor  here;  without  doubt  together  with  her 
royal  lover  Christian  II. 

The  oldest  remaining  part  dates  from  the  1630s,  when  Chris¬ 
topher  Urne — the  viceroy — built  a  country  house  here.  After 
some  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Kreftings  it  shared  the  fate 
of  all  neighbouring  properties  in  being  acquired  by  Peder  Anker 
of  Bogstad,  who  built  the  brick  portion  of  the  present  building, 
superimposed  on  the  ancient  cellars  of  Christopher  Urne. 

Kjorhu  is  without  question  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  of 
inner  Oslofjord. 

Two  ancient  churches  stand  within  the  two  parishes  of  Bae- 
rum — that  of  Tanum  from  the  twelfth  century  and  Haslum  from 
1321.  And  here  is  Fornebu  aerodrome,  whose  site  was  sold 
(1884)  by  Wedel  to  an  Englishman,  Charles  Dick.  There  is  one 
name  in  Baerum  that  will  never  die,  for  Grini — the  most  notorious 
concentration  camp  in  all  Norway — is  written  on  the  heart  of 
every  Norwegian  patriot. 

Skaugum 

The  most  historic  spot  in  Asker  is  Nesoya;  where  lived  Otto 
Rosenkrantz — Christian  IPs  commandant  at  Akershus — whose 
son,  the  famous  Erik  Rosenkrantz,  Governor  of  Bergenhus 
(1560-68),  inherited.  It  later  passed  to  Christopher  Urne,  who 
moved  his  country  seat  to  Kjorbu  (c.  1630).  The  principal 
mansion  in  Asker  today  is  Skaugum^  whose  owners’  names  are 
known  from  the  1390s.  It  was  presented  to  Crown  Prince  Olav 
on  his  marriage  in  1929  by  Count  Fredrik  Wedel- Jarlsberg — 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  following  year,  it  was  at  once  rebuilt  on 
modern  lines.  During  the  German  occupation,  Skaugum  was 
Reichskommissar  Josef  Terboven’s  headquarters — until  he  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  within  its  walls  on  May  8,  1945. 

Linderud 

On  Trondheimsvei  and  about  three  miles  from  Oslo  lies  the 
fine  old  building  of  Linderud,  with  its  avenue  of  lime  trees  that 
is  unique  in  all  Norway.  Although  the  name  appears  in  very 
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ancient  records  its  history  as  a  mansion  begins  in  the  late  1600s, 
when  in  1673  the  king  granted  Linderud  to  Peder  Schumacher, 
Count  Griffenfeldt.  On  his  fall  it  came  to  the  stattholder,  Ulrik 
Frederik  Gyldenlove,  who  sold  it  in  1679  to  that  famous  old 
‘sorenskriver’  Mogens  Lauritien,  No  one  knows  whence  that 
celebrated  character  originated,  but  he  moved  from  Romerike 
to  Christiania  in  1671,  where  he  made  a  fortune  and  died  in 
1726  at  the  age  of  eighty  as  its  wealthiest  citizen. 

It  was  his  son,  Erich  Mogensen  (died  1742),  who  transformed 
Linderud  into  a  ‘noble’  estate  and  erected  the  present  building, 
which  has  for  generations  been  a  place  of  assembly  for  wealthy 
Christiania  families.  His  son  studied  in  England  and  was  the 
first  to  acquire  a  title;  his  only  child  married  a  Mathiesen  and 
their  descendant  of  that  name  owns  Linderud  today.  That  first 
Haagen  Mathiesen,  as  early  as  November  29,  1814,  held  a  magni¬ 
ficent  reception  for  Karl  Johan  and  Prince  Oscar,  who  made  a 
practice  of  resting  at  Linderud  whenever  they  drove  to  Chris¬ 
tiania  in  later  years. 

During  rebuilding  in  1914,  much  of  the  mansion  was  restored 
in  its  original  style.  Now  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  property  is  its  ancient  garden  and  park,  yet  here  still  survive 
treasured  traditions  from  the  ‘heyday’  of  Norway’s  commercial- 
patricians.  Linderud  will  be  opened  shortly  as  a  museum. 

Of  the  many  estates  of  historical  interest  within  the  built-up 
area  of  Oslo  of  which  no  trace  remains,  none  has  perhaps  such 
traditions  as  UllevolL  Bernt  Anker  presented  it  to  John  Collett 
in  1793,  who  ‘modernized’  it,  beautified  its  park  and  erected 
marble  statues.  The  hospitality  dispensed  here  was  prodigious; 
Professor  Clarke,  an  English  guest,  described  a  dinner  as  being 
unsurpassable  in  all  Europe.  Moreover,  the  poor  of  Christiania 
were  admitted  frequently  to  help  themselves  from  loaded  tables 
in  the  garden,  and  to  take  away  what  was  left  after  they  were 
replete.  Louis  Philippe,  the  princes  Christian  August  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Frederik  were  frequent  guests,  and  after  John  Collett  died 
his  widow  carried  on  the  traditions  until  her  death  (1826).  After 
the  bankruptcies  Ullevoll  was  sold  to  the  State;  the  present  vast 
hospital  was  begun  near  the  site  in  1888.  Taasen  was  another 
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home  of  the  Colletts  until  the  financial  disasters.  Their  town  house 
was  Kirkegate  15,  which  had  been  built  by  James  Collett  in  1703, 
and  was  the  gem  of  all  Christiania’s  buildings  from  that  period. 
It  stood  until  1938,  when  it  was  removed  to  Folkemuseet. 

Blindern — now  part  of  the  University — was  the  home  of 
General  von  Hausmann,  a  son  of  Frederik  Ill’s  mistress,  Mar¬ 
garet,  who  married  a  man  named  Pape  after  the  king  had  dis¬ 
pensed  with  her  services.  So  Hausmann  was  presumably  half- 
brother  to  Viceroy  Gyldenlove. 

At  Fron  in  1861  was  born  Fridthjof  Nansen^  his  mother  being 
a  Wedel  from  Fornebu.  That  great  explorer  and  humanist  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  ‘Borgmester  Nansen’  of  Copenhagen,  who 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  events  leading  up  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  absolute  monarchy  by  Frederik  III  in  1660. 

Nordtvet  was  the  home  of  the  family  Vogt^  whose  progenitor 
immigrated  from  Slesvig  (c.  1620). 

Bredtvet  was  acquired  by  Hans  Nielsen  Hauge  in  1816,  and 
there  he  lived  till  his  death  in  1824. 

Hovin  was  a  nunnery  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  ran  a  hospital 
for  blind  and  sick  priests. 

Toyen  was  a  noble  seat  when  Jens  Bjelke  dwelt  in  it  (c.  1630), 
but  little  of  that  building  remains.  He  had  a  town  house  at 
Tollhugate  10,  which  was  rebuilt  by  ‘stiftamtmann’  Caspar  Her¬ 
man  Storm  in  the  1760s.  It  was  the  leading  house  in  eighteenth- 
century  Christiania,  and  the  original  wall  decorations,  doors,  etc., 
have  mostly  survived.  In  later  years  it  has  been  known  as  Krigs- 
kolen  (military  school),  having  been  presented  by  Bernt  Anker 
in  1802  for  that  purpose,  and  it  still  bears  that  name.  Here 
Quisling’s  ‘hird’  had  its  headquarters. 

Its  next  door  neighbour  Tollhugate  loa,  has  served  many 
purposes  during  its  existence  of  two  and  a  half  centuries.  Built 
by  Gerhard  Treschow  in  1710,  it  was  at  one  time  the  Bourse,  the 
Cathedral  School  for  fifty  years,  the  Britannia  Hotel,  etc. — to  be 
bought  in  the  1920s  by  Fred  Olsen  &  Co.  for  offices.  They  have 
restored  it  with  every  respect  for  its  old-time  features. 

At  Raadhusgate  ii,  which  dates  from  c,  1640,  dwelt  Ulrik 
Frederik  Gyldenlove  when  ‘stattholder’ ;  as  also  did  Tordens- 
kiold  a  few  years  later. 
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The  oldest  building  in  Oslo  today  is,  however,  Akers  gamle 
kirke  (Akers  old  church)  which  was  certainly  built  before  iioo. 
After  surviving  many  turns  of  fate  it  was  condemned  in  1849, 
and  was  only  spared  owing  to  the  insistence  of  such  men  as 
Vinje  and  Grundtvig. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


FROM  ‘EIDSVOLL’  TO  THE  EXTINCTION 

OF  CHRISTIANIA 

(1810-1924) 

Foundation  of  the  University 

The  four  troubled  years  that  ensued  after  Prince  Christian 
August  left  Norway  proved  fateful  ones  for  its  people.  The 
demand  that  the  king  approve  the  foundation  of  a  Univer¬ 
sity  was  pressed  insistently,  and  at  the  end  of  April  1810  King 
Frederik  grudgingly  conceded  the  establishment  of  an  academy 
in  connection  with  the  mining  college  at  Kongsberg,  at  which 
Norwegians  might  take  degrees  within  their  homeland. 

The  sudden  death  of  Prince  Christian  August  (May  1810) 
caused  a  feeling  of  dismay  throughout  Norway,  which  became 
one  of  alarm  when  Karl  Johan  (Marshal  Bernadette)  was  made 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  on  August  21,  1810.  It 
was  now  obvious  that  a  Swedish-Norwegian  Union  had  become 
a  matter  of  practical  politics.  King  Frederik  took  fright  and 
summoned  Count  Wedel  on  February  8,  1811,  who  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  since  it  was  no  longer  a  mere  matter  of  a 
Norwegian  University  but  of  the  future  fate  of  the  country 
itself.  Nothing  definite  has  ever  transpired  as  to  what  occurred  at 
that  meeting,  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Wedel  told  the  king 
that  all  Norwegians  were  united  in  demanding  a  university  of 
their  own ;  his  forceful  representations  resulted  in  the  foundation 
on  September  2,  1811,  of  ‘Royal  Frederik’s  University’  at  Chris¬ 
tiania.  (It  was  renamed  ‘Universitetet  i  Oslo’  in  1939.)  King 
Frederik  would,  however,  have  acted  wisely  in  granting  Norway 
not  only  a  university  but  a  ‘prince’  of  its  own,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  union  of  his  two  countries. 

The  solution  of  the  university  question  did  not,  however, 
alter  Count  Wedel’s  policy  regarding  a  Swedish-Norwegian 
Union,  and  he  spoke  to  King  Karl  XIII’s  adjutant  about  the 
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matter  on  his  way  home  from  Copenhagen,  his  terms  being 
that  Norway  enjoy  a  free  constitution  and  that  no  Swede  hold 
office  within  the  country.  Karl  Johan  had,  however,  more  power¬ 
ful  friends  than  Wedel,  and  in  July  1812  concluded  peace  between 
Sweden  and  England  at  Orebro.  Meanwhile  Frederik  VI  clung 
obstinately  to  his  pro-French  policy  against  the  advice  of  his 
foreign  minister  and  other  counsellors,  all  of  whom  wanted  him 
to  break  with  Napoleon  and  make  peace  with  England.  They 
solemnly  warned  Frederik  that  Norway  would  be  lost  if  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  pursue  his  policy,  and  at  length  the  king  tried  to 
approach  Russia  and  begin  peace  negotiations  with  England.  It 
was,  however,  now  too  late,  and  those  two  powers  actually  made 
it  a  condition  of  peace  that  he  surrender  Norway.  After  receiving 
this  rebuff  Frederik  resigned  himself  entirely  to  Napoleon, 
realizing  that  only  by  his  victory  in  the  great  struggle  could  the 
union  of  Denmark  and  Norway  be  upheld. 

The  '"dog-day  King  of  Norway 

Conditions  in  Norway  had  been  worsening  ever  since  1811 
because  Norway  was  still  formally  at  war  with  England,  although 
traffic  in  timber  between  1810  and  1812  had  gone  on  much  as  in 
peacetime.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  the  harvest  failed  com¬ 
pletely:  want  and  famine  were  the  lot  of  the  country  folk.  A  party 
was  formed  by  a  section  of  leading  merchants,  whose  aim  was  to 
throw  Norway  into  the  arms  of  England.  The  masses  were 
also  more  inclined  to  favour  English  overlordship  than  Swedish, 
though  the  heartfelt  desire  of  everybody  was  ho  make  ourselves 
entirely  independent  and  to  elect  our  own  king,’  and  many 
believed  that  this  policy  would  also  be  satisfactory  to  Sweden. 

Prince  Christian  Frederik — later  Christian  VIII  of  Denmark — 
was  then  sent  to  Norway  as  viceroy,  and  Prince  Frederik  of  Hessen 
was  recalled.  Christian  Frederik  smuggled  himself  across  to 
Hvaloyene  at  the  end  of  May  1813,  and  Norway  once  more  had  a 
‘regent.’  It  has  been  written  that  the  king  sent  his  heir  ‘to  a 
Country  which  was  destitute  owing  to  famine — to  a  People  who 
were  at  war  against  their  will  and  with  their  own  best  customer — 
to  a  Kingdom  which  was  being  passionately  wooed  by  its  eastern 
neighbour — to  a  Nation  in  which  a  sense  of  patriotism  had  been 
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awoken  in  the  course  of  a  generation  and  which  believed  it  had 
been  betrayed  by  its  government.’  The  prince  had  been  schooled 
by  such  eminent  teachers  as  Christian  Colbjornsen,  but  lacked 
many  of  the  qualities  essential  to  overcome  the  enormous  diffi¬ 
culties  facing  him.  They  were  indeed  immense,  for  on  March  3, 
1813,  England  and  Sweden  had  concluded  a  treaty  in  which  the 
latter’s  help  against  Napoleon  was  bought  by  an  assurance  of 
English  military  help,  if  necessary,  to  ensure  the  surrender  of 
Norway  to  Karl  Johan. 

The  plans  of  Sweden  and  Britain  were  to  force  Norway  to  her 
knees  by  a  blockade  which  would  bring  famine  in  its  train.  King 
Frederik  instructed  the  prince  to  invade  Sweden,  and  received 
the  reply  that  such  a  step  was  an  impossibility;  but  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  forces  were  mobilized,  and  when  early  in  October  a 
forced  levy  of  corn  was  imposed  for  their  upkeep,  it  caused  great 
concern. 

In  December  1813  Christian  Frederik  summoned  many  of  the 
country’s  wealthiest  and  most  influential  men  to  Christiania  to 
discuss  the  flotation  of  banking  institutions  to  keep  control  of 
the  currency  chaos.  This  meeting  proved  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  those  in  the  next  few  months  which  deliberated,  in  a  representa¬ 
tive  fashion,  the  critical  affairs  of  Norway.  Most  unfortunately 
the  prince  had  let  it  be  known  that  if  chosen  as  ‘king’  he  would 
expect  absolute  powers,  so  when  at  the  close  of  the  meeting 
someone  called  ‘long  live  the  prince’  there  was  no  response  as 
the  Assembly  lacked  confidence  in  him. 

Deep  depression  was  the  feeling  throughout  the  country  as 
1813  came  to  its  end,  and  such  fears  were  proved  to  have  been 
justified  on  the  arrival  of  the  official  report  on  January  25th  that  the 
Treaty  of  Kiel  had  been  signed  on  the  14th.  The  negotiations 
had  been  carried  on  for  four  days  uninterruptedly,  but  the  futility 
of  Denmark-Norway’s  military  resistance  to  Sweden  was  mani¬ 
fest,  so  when  Karl  Johan  demanded  all  Norway  or  renewal  of 
hostilities.  King  Frederik  had  no  option  but  to  authorize  his 
plenipotentiary  to  accept  the  dictated  terms  for  the  surrender  of 
Norway.  As  England  had  uttered  threats  to  both  parties,  they 
were  equally  anxious  to  come  to  an  agreement.  With  the  signature 
by  King  Frederik  on  January  18,  1814,  of  an  open  letter  to  the 
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Norwegian  people,  the  union  which  had  endured  for  nearly 
four  centuries  was  severed. 

In  his  diary  Christian  Frederik  noted  his  first  reactions  to  the 
news:  ‘That  the  King  can  suppose  the  Norwegian  People  will 
surrender  themselves  voluntarily!  That  he  can  believe  that  I  am 
such  a  poltroon  as  to  desert  the  People  at  this  hour!  The  King 
has  lost  Norway  for  ever — and  it  will  be  lost  to  our  family  also 
if  I  do  not  retain  it.’  When  the  news  leaked  out,  the  anger  of  the 
masses  knew  no  bounds:  ‘Why  had  the  king  abandoned  Norway 
thus.^’  was  the  question  on  the  lips  of  everybody.  The  prince 
adopted  an  attitude  of  defiance,  not  solely  because  he  had 
embraced  the  Norwegian  cause  wholeheartedly  but  in  the  belief 
that  when  quieter  times  were  restored  he  would  unite  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms — that  his  dream  of  a  United  North  would 
be  realized. 

During  a  stay  at  Eidsvoll  at  the  end  of  January,  he  consulted 
many  leaders,  and  was  urged  by  five  of  them  to  accept  the  Crown. 
Whilst  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Trondheim,  the  draft  Constitution 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Christian  Magnus  Falsen  was  shown 
to  a  small  gathering  at  Vollebek  near  Aas.  Christian  Frederik 
was  back  at  Eidsvoll  on  February  13th,  after  returning  through 
0sterdal  where  he  found  much  distress  and  a  fervent  desire  for 
peace  with  England.  His  insistent  demand  for  absolute  powers 
met  with  violent  opposition  in  East  Norway,  and  desiring  to 
know  the  opinions  of  responsible  leaders  on  that  matter  he 
summoned  the  so-called  ^Meeting  of  Notables  on  February  i6th, 
which  declared  Norway’s  independence,  elected  the  prince  as 
‘regent,’  and  summoned  a  National  Assembly  to  meet  at  Eidsvoll 
on  April  loth — any  suggestion  of  absolute  authority  was  at  once 
put  outside  the  realm  of  possibility.  The  people  of  Christiania 
were  jubilant  when  the  news  of  these  events  reached  their  city 
on  February  i8th. 

While  these  major  events  were  taking  place,  the  leader  of  the 
Swedish  Union  party.  Count  Wedel,  was  in  Denmark.  On  his 
way  home  he  met  at  Vanersborg  the  Swedish  commander-in¬ 
chief,  Count  Essen,  who  had  been  appointed  Governor- General 
of  Norway.  Wedel  told  him  frankly  that  provided  Norway  could 
receive  help  from  England  and  the  other  Great  Powers  to  gain 
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its  independence,  he  would  be  the  first  to  resist  a  Swedish  advance 
into  his  country.  However,  when  he  met  Jacob  Aall  on  March  3rd 
he  said:  ‘What  madness  is  this  you  are  perpetrating  in  Norway.^’ 
Peder  Anker  and  Jacob  Aall  met  him  that  same  evening  at 
Bogstad  and  persuaded  him  that  at  the  moment  it  would  be 
fruitless  to  publicly  advocate  a  Swedish-Norwegian  Union. 

The  first  Norwegian  ‘government’  began  to  function  on 
March  2nd  and  was  soon  on  good  terms  with  the  entire  public.  The 
standpoint  of  the  Great  Powers  was,  however,  firm  and  clear, 
viz:  ‘Union  with  Sweden,’  and  all  the  prince  could  do  was  to 
try  to  win  time.  For  he  had  gained  much  sympathy  throughout 
Europe,  and  as  early  as  February  21st  the  London  Morning  Post 
had  enthusiastically  welcomed  the  uprising  in  Norway. 

The  prince  sent  Carsten  Anker  to  England  to  exploit  his  good 
connections  there,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London  on  March  24th  he 
saw  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Liverpool.  The  latter  assured  him 
that  if  Christian  Frederik  would  retire  to  Denmark,  England 
would  do  all  she  could  to  obtain  favourable  treatment  by  Sweden 
— otherwise  England  would  not  hesitate  to  assist  Sweden  to 
conquer  Norway.  ‘Then  this  is  our  sentence  of  death,’  replied 
Anker,  ‘for,  whatever  else  happens,  Norway  will  never  become 
a  part  of  Sweden.’  Lord  Liverpool’s  implications  were,  however, 
taken  to  heart,  and  Anker  had  considerable  success  with  his 
propaganda  in  the  English  Press  and  with  the  public.  On  April 
27th  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Foreign  Minister,  wrote  that  ‘Karl 
Johan  has  no  great  share  of  our  goodwill.  .  .  .’  Russia,  Austria, 
Prussia  and  Britain  were  each  to  send  representatives  to  Copen¬ 
hagen,  who  would  thereafter  proceed  to  Christiania.  Before  the 
end  of  April  it  had  become  clear  that  if  Karl  Johan  wanted  to 
absorb  Norway  under  the  terms  of  the  Kiel  Treaty,  he  would 
have  to  conquer  it.  It  was,  moreover,  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
Great  Powers  had  guaranteed  a  ‘union’  solely  with  the  proviso 
that  Norway  was  granted  a  ‘Constitution.’  Thus  it  came  about 
that  while  foreign  countries  determined  Norway’s  external 
relations,  the  Norwegians  themselves  adopted  the  Constitution 
they  desired  on  May  17,  1814.  On  that  great  day  Riksforsam- 
lingen  (The  National  Assembly)  drew  up  Norway’s  Grunnlov 
(Constitution)  and  established  the  Storting  (Parliament). 
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On  May  22nd  Christian  Frederik  returned  to  Christiania  from 
Eidsvoll,  where  112  representatives  of  the  people  had  elected  him 
to  be  Norway’s  constitutional  monarch.  His  former  teacher, 
Colbjornsen,  wrote  him  from  Copenhagen  in  a  pessimistic  vein 
which  proved  to  be  a  far  saner  outlook  than  the  wild  optimism 
prevailing  in  Christiania;  to  England  it  was  intolerable  that 
Christian  Frederik  should  be  Norway’s  monarch,  since  in  course 
of  time  he  would  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  and  thus 
reunite  the  two  countries.  Early  in  May  the  British  Prime  Minister 
told  the  Swedish  Ambassador  that  if,  after  Christian  Frederik 
and  the  Danish  officials  should  have  left  Norway,  the  Norwegians 
continued  to  offer  resistance,  then  Sweden  must  not  count  on 
military  help  from  Britain. 

It  was  now  obvious  that  the  abdication  of  Christian  Frederik 
was  inevitable  and  his  great  work  completed.  For  it  was  a  great 
work,  since  without  the  presence  of  a  royal  prince  in  Norway  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  organize  the  ‘Movement’  which 
brought  about  the  Constitution  of  May  17th.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  sent  John  Philip  Morier  to  Christiania  on  May  21st,  and  it 
was  supposed  in  that  city  that  his  instructions  were  to  discover 
whether  it  really  was  the  wish  of  the  entire  people,  or  merely 
that  of  a  party,  to  combat  union  with  Sweden  and  to  gain 
independence.  Actually,  he  had  been  sent  to  insist  on  ‘union  with 
Sweden,’  and  endeavour  to  obtain  it  without  fighting. 

Early  in  July  four  representatives  of  Napoleon’s  enemies — 
Britain,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria — came  to  Christiania,  and 
drove  each  day  for  audience  with  Christian  Frederik  at  the  ‘Collett 
Mansion’  (on  the  corner  of  Tollbodgaten  and  Kirkegaten).  The 
king  soon  realized  that  independence  was  outside  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  and  that  any  military  resistance  on  the  part  of  Norway 
was  doomed  to  failure.  But  for  honour’s  sake  some  resistance  had 
to  be  offered  when  negotiations  were  broken  off  on  July  29th — 
Fredrikstad  fell  without  resistance,  and  the  way  to  Christiania 
was  open  to  Karl  Johan. 

Then  a  truce  was  arranged,  to  be  followed  by  the  Convention 
of  Moss  on  August  14th;  and  when  the  news  of  that  agreement 
reached  Christiania  there  were  street  riots  as  an  expression  of 
public  indignation.  By  its  terms  Prince  Christian,  under  a  clause  in 
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the  Constitution,  was  to  summon  a  ‘Storting’  immediately  to  meet 
in  Christiania,  whilst  for  his  part  Karl  Johan  agreed  to  recognize 
the  Constitution.  The  Swedes  took  over  the  disputed  fortresses 
and  Christian  Frederik  laid  down  his  crown.  The  ‘Party  of 
Union’  had  been  proved  right — the  independence  of  Norway  was 
unattainable  against  the  wishes  of  Britain  and  the  Great  Powers 
of  Europe. 

The  most  important  and  very  critical  day  during  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  session  of  the  Storting  was  October  20th,  for  the  Swedes 
had  demanded  that  their  king,  Karl  XIII,  be  acclaimed  King  of 
Norway  without  any  stipulations.  Things  looked  black,  for  the 
truce  could  be  cancelled  at  a  week’s  notice  and  the  Swedish 
Commissioners  had  stated  it  would  on  no  account  be  renewed. 
It  was  then  that  the  great  Christie,  president  of  the  Storting, 
played  his  cards  so  brilliantly  that  he  gained  time;  knowing  that 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  soon  to  meet  and  that  Karl  Johan 
felt  it  imperative  that  the  union  of  Sweden-Norway  should  be 
presented  to  that  gathering  as  fait  accompli.  Some  resolutions 
of  the  Storting  were  accepted  by  the  Swedes  much  against  their 
will,  and  on  November  4th,  Karl  XIII  was  elected  King  of  Nor¬ 
way:  the  ‘union’  had  begun  which  was  to  endure  for  ninety-one 
years. 

The  Reign  of  Karl  XIV  Johan 

On  November  9,  1814,  Crown  Prince  Karl  Johan  paid  his 
first  visit  to  Christiania,  now  the  proud  capital  of  a  reborn  Norway 
with  a  liberal  Constitution.  There  was  no  enthusiasm,  and  a 
contemporary  wrote:  ‘It  was  with  a  kind  of  fear  one  heard  the 
Swedish  carriages  rumble  through  the  streets.’  Many  years  were 
to  pass  before  Karl  Johan  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affection  of 
his  Norwegian  subjects,  who  were  truculently  zealous  in  pre¬ 
venting  any  infringement  of  the  terms  of  their  precious  and  hard- 
won  May  17th  Constitution. 

In  1818  Karl  Johan  became  king  and  tension  arose  betw^een 
him  and  the  Storting,  which  resulted  in  the  setting  up  of  a  camp 
at  Etterstad — in  0stre  Aker — garrisoned  by  equal  numbers  of 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  under  the  command  of  a  Swedish 
general,  whilst  a  Swedish  squadron  assembled  at  Christiania. 
To  his  dismay  the  Norwegian  general  discovered  that  the  Swedes 
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had  been  served  out  with  live  ammunition,  and  at  once  demanded 
its  recall.  The  decisions  that  followed  were  in  accordance  with 
Karl  Johan’s  instructions,  and  the  camp  was  struck  at  the  end  of 
August  1821. 

Karl  Johan  made  proposals  for  changes  in  the  Constitution, 
but  the  Storting  of  1824  rejected  them  unanimously;  the  same 
thing  happened  whenever  the  king  tried  to  nibble  away  clauses  in 
the  Constitution.  One  subject  that  caused  much  trouble  was  the 
Storting’s  insistence  on  the  abolition  of  ‘nobility’  in  Norway, 
and  another  thorn  in  the  flesh  for  Karl  Johan  was  the  celebration 
of  May  17th,  which  came  to  a  head  in  1829  at  Christiania.  It  was 
a  Sunday  with  spring  sunshine  when  the  wonderful  ‘steamer’ — 

‘  Const! tutionen’ — was  due  to  arrive  and  crowds  had  assembled 
on  the  quays  to  welcome  the  great  invention.  It  steamed  past  the 
walls  of  Akershus  to  resounding  cheers,  and  national  songs  were 
sung.  Then  the  masses  moved  up  to  ‘Torvet’  (market-place) 
quietly  and  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  glorious  weather.  The 
authorities  became  alarmed,  read  the  riot  act,  and  brought  a 
platoon  of  soldiers  from  Akershus  who  charged  the  peaceful 
mob  and  forced  them  to  take  shelter  in  houses  and  backyards.  This 
action  aroused  universal  anger,  and  the  Swedish  Stattholder — 
Count  Platen — became  greatly  hated  as  the  blame  was  laid  on 
his  shoulders. 

After  1830  it  was  Henrik  Wergeland  who  made  May  17th  the 
national  day,  and  with  his  eloquent  addresses  caused  the  masses 
to  realize  why  they  should  celebrate  it.  Many  years  later — in 
1870 — ^it  was  Bjernson  who  had  the  brilliant  notion  that  all 
children  should  take  part  in  the  celebration — each  with  a  flag — and 
since  that  time  May  17th  has  been  a  day  of  rejoicing  in  every 
town  and  village  throughout  the  land. 

During  the  first  years  of  Karl  Johan’s  reign  there  were  many 
disputes  between  Sweden  and  Norway;  the  highest  official  was 
the  Swedish  ‘stattholder’  in  Christiania,  whilst  the  king  and  his 
Swedish  foreign  minister  dealt  with  all  external  affairs.  As  a  result 
of  the  famous  ‘Bodo-affair’  in  1821  the  king  gave  an  assurance 
that  he  would  consult  the  Norwegian  ‘state-minister’  in  Stock¬ 
holm  in  dealings  with  foreign  powers. 

In  1837  Karl  Johan  appointed  Count  Herman  Wedel-Jarlsherg 
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as  ‘stattholder/  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  in  1844  the 
king  was  popular;  his  former  distrust  of  Norwegians  had  ceased 
and  he  was  content  that  May  17th  should  be  celebrated.  Even 
the  great  patriot  Wergeland  interpreted  the  sorrow  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  people  at  his  death,  and  in  moving  words. 

The  Wergeland- JVelhaven  Feud  (demringsfeiden) 

The  struggle  between  these  two  artistic  giants  appears  to  us  at 
this  distance  of  time  as  a  ‘storm-in-a-teacup,’  but  nationalism 
was  so  strong  in  the  reborn  Norway  of  those  times  that  the 
thoughts  of  all  men  were  turned  to  the  championship  of  one  or 
other  of  the  protagonists.  Welhaven  wrote  ‘Norges  demring’ 
(Norway’s  twilight),  which  drove  Wergeland’s  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers  into  paroxysms  of  rage.  In  their  fury  they  burnt  ‘the  shame¬ 
ful  libel’  which  was  ‘a  blot  on  the  fatherland’ ;  yet  it  merely  pleaded 
that  Norway  was  very  young  and  had  much  to  learn  from  Den¬ 
mark  and  the  outside  world. 

Wergeland  was  in  his  early  years  a  revolutionary,  and  that  in 
a  country  which  already  possessed  all  the  freedoms,  having  just 
secured  the  most  liberal  ‘Constitution’  in  all  Europe.  His  keenly 
acute  ‘social  conscience’  and  sympathy  with  the  ‘underdog’  led 
to  a  regrettable  split  in  the  unity  of  the  nation.  As  he  matured 
he  was  made  to  realize  that  he  had  pushed  ‘political  progress’  too 
far  and  too  fast,  when  his  former  wildly  enthusiastic  following 
threw  him  over. 

Then  came  ten  of  the  finest  years  of  his  creative  life,  during 
which  he  produced  a  rich  flow  of  immortal  verse.  When  the 
Scandinavian  Shelley  died  on  July  12,  1845,  the  entire  nation 
mourned  his  loss  in  a  spirit  of  recaptured  unity. 

The  Changing  Face  of  Christiania 

When  in  1814  Christiania  became  the  capital  and  centre  of 
administration  for  a  self-governing  Norway,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  city  was  given  a  new  face.  Royal  Palace,  Houses  of 
Parliament,  University,  Law  Courts  and  civil  service  establish¬ 
ments  must  be  provided  since  ‘old’  Christiania  was  but  an  over¬ 
grown  village. 

Slottet  (the  Palace)  was  begun  in  1822  but  not  completed  until 
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1845,  ^  after  the  death  of  Karl  Johan,  who  therefore  never 
made  use  of  the  palace  which  his  Norwegian  subjects  had  built  for 
him.  The  architect  was  Hans  Linstow^  and  his  plans  were  also 
adopted  for  the  castle  approach,  which  has  been  called  ‘Karl 
Johansgate’  since  1852. 

Many  years  passed  before  the  authorities  could  come  to  a 
conclusion  where  to  erect  the  university^  but  eventually  they 
decided  on  the  site  chosen  by  Linstow,  and  to  make  use  of  a 
similar  dignified  classical  style  to  that  adopted  for  the  palace — 
though  the  plans  were  those  of  architect  Grosch,  The  foundation- 
stone  was  not  laid  until  thirty  years  had  passed  after  the  granting 
of  the  charter  to  the  University.  It  was  not  completed  until  1852. 

Grosch  was  responsible  for  the  designs  of  most  public  buildings 
erected  before  i860  (Observatory,  Bank  of  Norway,  Exchange, 
etc.).  He  and  Linstow  will  ever  be  honoured  for  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  fair  face  of  Christiania,  though  some  critics  regret 
that  the  fjord  does  not  figure  as  terminus  of  the  city’s  main 
artery. 

The  Last  Hundred  Years 

The  British  lifted  their  ban  on  the  export  of  textile  machinery 
in  1842,  and  in  the  years  that  followed  factories  were  established 
in  Christiania  and  elsewhere  in  East  Norway.  Thus  began  a  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  means  of  livelihood  of  the  masses  and,  as  with 
industrialism  elsewhere  in  the  world,  there  came  a  change  in 
spiritual  outlook.  A  drift  away  from  the  symbol  of  dedication  and 
personal  service  set  in,  and  new  ‘gods’  came  to  be  worshipped 
whose  ‘heaven’  lay  in  swollen  dividends  and  weekly  pay-packets. 
Such  ‘ideals’  of  course  led  to  ‘the  depth  of  that  consuming  rest¬ 
lessness  which  makes  man’s  greatest  woe,’  and  Oslo  has  experi¬ 
enced  its  full  quota  of  bitterness  and  industrial  unrest.  Norwegian 
industries  are,  however,  fortunate  in  their  employment  of  hydro¬ 
electric  power,  for  thereby  they  escape  much  of  the  toil,  sweat 
and  grime  that  is  inevitable  when  coal  provides  the  driving 
force  of  machinery. 

The  first  steamship  came  to  Christiania  from  England  in  1828, 
and  the  first  such  vessel  to  ply  on  Lake  Mjosa  was  assembled 
there  in  1840.  The  first  railway  in  Norway  was  opened  for  the 
trial  run  of  the  locomotive  ‘Robert  Stephenson’  drawing  three 
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passenger  carriages  from  Christiania  to  Lillestrom  on  July  4, 
1853,  though  regular  traffic  to  Eidsvoll  did  not  begin  until  the 
following  year. 

The  British  suppressed  their  navigation  acts  in  1849, 
ports  were  then  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations ;  whilst  throughout 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Pax  Britannica  kept 
the  ‘Seven  Seas’  safe  and  secure  for  such  as  had  their  business 
in  great  waters.  These  freedoms  enabled  the  Norwegian  merchant 
fleet  to  grow  and  multiply  exceedingly,  and  to  bring  back  to 
Norway’s  ports  not  a  little  wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  political  history  of  Norway  after  1850  consists  of  the 
usual  tale  of  the  growing-pains  of  a  democracy.  Except  for 
denunciation  of  Sweden  and  its  methods,  all  subjects  of  political 
controversy  were  internal  since  Norway  lay  in  a  backwater  of 
the  European  maelstrom.  The  matter  of  the  colours  and  markings 
of  the  national  flag  provided  the  cause  celebre  during  some  decades 
— symbolic  of  a  burning  nationalism.  All  through  the  i86os 
disputes  as  to  the  office  of  ‘stattholder’  led  to  acrimonious  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Sweden,  until  in  1873  the  title  ‘stattholder’  was 
altered  to  that  of  ‘statsminister’  (Minister  of  State),  and  with 
Frederik  Stang  in  that  post  the  Norwegians  ‘changed  their 
tune.’ 

Of  political  leaders — some  of  whom  time  has  shown  to  have 
been  far-sighted  statesmen — the  following  are  among  those  who 
have  left  their  names  in  Norwegian  nineteenth-century  history, 
and  also  in  the  street  names  of  Oslo: 

A.  M.  Schweigaard  and  O.  G.  Ueland — two  bitter  opponents,  who  both 
died  in  1870. 

Frederik  Stang  during  the  i86os  and  1870s. 

Johan  Sverdrup,  who  led  the  venstre  (liberal)  party  in  the  1870s  and  1880s, 
and  who  (1884)  abolished  the  royal  veto  on  Storting  resolutions. 

Then  came  upon  the  scene  Bjernstjerne  Bjernson^  who  towered  above  all 
contemporaries  in  eloquence  and  personality — which  was  frequently 
overbearing.  In  the  sphere  of  politics  he  appeared  to  claim  omniscience, 
but  his  title  to  immortality  rests  securely  on  his  divine  verse,  and  as  a 
dramatist  and  writer  of  inimitable  prose. 

Lastly,  Christian  Michelsen,  who  steered  the  Storting  through  the  troubled 
waters  crossing  the  bar,  and  so  into  the  safe  harbour  of  ‘Independence’  in 
1905. 
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The  union  with  Sweden — which  had  always  been  an  uneasy 
partnership — was  fated  to  be  severed :  a  pretext  was  found  in  the 
control  of  foreign  affairs  which  led  the  Storting  to  demand  a 
separate  Norwegian  Consular  Service  (1892).  This  was  parleyed 
with  the  Swedes  through  ten  weary  years,  and  seemed  about  to 
be  settled  by  agreement  in  1903.  At  the  last  moment,  however, 
the  Swedes  made  difficulties,  and  the  Norwegians  broke  off 
negotiations  in  February  1905.  In  the  following  May  the  Storting 
resolved  unanimously  to  establish  a  Norwegian  Consular  Service, 
but  King  Oscar  II  refused  his  consent  against  the  advice  of  his 
Norwegian  advisers.  The  Government  then  resigned  and  the 
king  was  unable  to  get  a  new  one  formed  according  to 
constitutional  principles. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  on  June  7, 1905,  a  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  in  the  Storting  that  King  Oscar  II  had  ceased  to 
rule  in  Norway,  and  thereby  the  ninety-one  year  old  union  with 
Sweden  was  dissolved.  Two  days  later  the  national  flag  of 
Norway  was  hoisted  on  fortresses  and  warships.  A  plebiscite 
taken  on  August  13th  confirmed  almost  unanimously  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  union,  and  at  a  meeting  with  the  Swedes  at  Karl¬ 
stad  in  September  a  neutral  zone  along  the  common  frontier  was 
agreed  upon.  In  October  1905  the  final  act  of  dissolution  was 
completed  amicably,  for  which  happy  result  much  praise  was 
due  to  the  Swedes  for  their  wisdom  and  forbearance. 

Then  arose  the  question  whether  a  monarchy  or  republic  was 
the  wish  of  the  nation.  The  Government  and  majority  of  the 
Storting  desired  the  former,  and  put  forward  Prince  Carl  of 
Denmark  to  a  plebiscite — held  at  his  insistent  demand — on 
November  12th,  which  elected  him:  the  voting  in  Christiania 
was  twenty-four  thousand  for  and  six  thousand  against.  On 
November  i8th  the  royal  election  was  formally  passed  in  the 
Storting  by  a  unanimous  vote  for  Prince  Carl,  who  confirmed 
his  acceptance  of  the  Crown  that  same  day — taking  the  title 
Haakon  VII  and  naming  his  son  Olav. 

On  Saturday,  November  25th,  the  royal  yacht  Heimdal 
arrived  with  the  king,  his  English  queen,  Maud,  and  their  only 
son,  who  drove  along  Karl  Johansgate  to  ‘Slottet’  through 
enthusiastic  crowds. 
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Two  days  later  King  Haakon  took  the  oath  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  and  Christiania  became  the  capital  of  an  independent 
Norway  with  its  own  Norwegian  king. 

The  First  World  War 

Panic  arose  in  East  Norway  when  war  broke  out  in  1914,  and 
there  was  a  run  on  the  banks  and  food  shops — the  national 
exhibition  on  the  centenary  of  Norway’s  freedom  then  being 
held  in  Christiania  was  forgotten  for  the  moment.  Then  the 
‘blessings’  of  neutrality  showered  themselves  upon  Norway  in 
the  shape  of  a  flood  of  wealth,  which  could  not,  however,  be 
translated  into  consumer  goods.  This  glut  of  money  led  to  wild 
extravagance  on  every  form  of  luxury  that  was  obtainable,  but 
the  war  brought  nevertheless  an  immense  increase  of  prosperity 
and  wealth  to  the  country.  In  its  later  stages  rationing  and  other 
austerity  measures  caused  restrictions  in  many  industries  and 
activities,  but  full  employment  was  maintained.  General  sympathy 
for  the  cause  of  Britain  had  been  clearly  manifested  throughout 
the  land. 

The  year  1921  was  one  of  the  most  critical  years  through  which 
Norwegian  industry  and  commerce  have  ever  passed.  Unemploy¬ 
ment,  fall  in  wages,  high  cost  of  living — all  together  brought 
about  ‘The  Great  Strike’  in  Christiania  when  police  and  military 
had  to  take  control.  Conditions  remained  distressing  even  until 
the  city  of  Christiania  celebrated  its  300th  anniversary  in  1924, 
when  the  Storting  voted  to  change  the  old  name  of  the  city  to 
that  of  Oslo — although  there  was  no  enthusiasm  and  little  demand 
for  such  an  alteration  in  the  city  itself.  Most  foreigners  deplored 
the  disappearance  of  a  city  name  which  fell  musically  on  their 
ears;  but  then  it  was  none  of  their  business. 

Epilogue 

Not  until  1928  did  a  measure  of  prosperity  return,  and  then 
began  the  rehousing  of  the  people  of  Norway’s  capital  city, 
Oslo^  which  has  transformed  the  former  Christiania  into  a  world 
of  ferro-concrete.  The  flat-dwellers  in  the  ultra-modern  colossal 
blocks — which  are  so  luxurious  and  hygienic,  but  deadly 
monotonous  in  their  uniformity — have  surely  ‘gained  the  whole 
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world.’  Fortunately  for  their  souls,  the  good  people  of  Oslo 
are  an  open-air  community,  who  spend  much  of  their  lives — 
both  winter  and  summer — in  the  forest  of  Nordmarka  or  upon 
the  waters  of  Oslofjord. 

A  stranger  sometimes  wonders  what  would  be  the  reactions 
of  Christian  IV,  of  Linstow  or  Grosch,  if  they  could  gaze  upon 
the  new  city  fashioned  out  of  their  own.^  There  are  at  all  events 
several  among  the  generation  about  to  pass  away  who  recall 
happily  many  a  picturesque  corner  of  old  Christiania  that  has 
vanished:  they  may  even  long  for  one  more  peep  at  the  crazy 
^Chat  noir  theatre  and  its  gimcrack  windmill,  where  now  stand 
‘babylonian’  erections  in  Stortingsgaten.  The  nickname  Tittle 
New  York’  could  never  have  been  applied  to  Christiania;  it  is 
possibly  an  apt  one  for  modern  Oslo. 

When  the  citizen  of  modern  Oslo  is  about  to  depart  this  life, 
he  will  surely  turn  his  dimming  eyes  towards  the  forest  trees  of 
Nordmarka — among  which,  without  doubt,  at  least  one  great 
romance  of  his  glorious  youth  had  its  setting.  He — or  she — may 
then  recall  those  moving  lines  which  Wergeland  addressed  to  a 
wallflower  just  outside  his  window  before  he  breathed  his  last, 
and  adapt  them  to  the  spruces  of  Nordmarka  somewhat  thus: — 

Through  wide-open  window  I  call  to  you 
Whose  emerald  crowns  fringe  Heaven’s  deep  blue — 

My  soul  will  kiss  you  the  while  it  flies 
To  the  open  skies. 
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10.  ‘Peisestue’  at  Atneosen  in  0sterclal  (1662) 


Follebu  Church  in  Gausdal  (c.  1250) 


II  Stave  Church 
at  Lorn  (from  1 1 8o) 


Church  at  Kvikne,  Dovrefjell  (c.  1650),  birthplace  of  Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson 
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BYWAYS  OF  HISTORY  IN  THE 
PROVINCES 


AKERSHUS  FYLKE — eastern  half  was  anciently  Kingdom  of  Romerike;  western 

half  was  part  of  district  called  Vingulmark. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  PROVINCE  OF  AKERSHUS 

The  Ancient  Kingdom  of  Romerike 

IN  times  long  gone  by,  the  main  land  routes  out  of  Oslo  passed 
through  Romerike  on  their  way  to  the  uplands.  The  northern 
exit  from  Ostre  Aker  went  by  Toien  and  Veitvet  to  Grorud, 
and  then  one  track  turned  north  through  Hakadal  to  Randsfjord 
and  the  Valdres  valley;  this  traffic  route  later  became  known  as 
Bergensveien.  It  passed  Nitja  into  the  upper  valley  of  Nittedal 
which  is  known  as  Hakadal,  close  to  the  church  of  that  name  and 
so  into  Hadeland.  This  was  the  road  that  Haakon  IV  travelled 
several  times  during  the  period  of  hibbunger’  rebellion  in  the 
I220S.  Earlier  still,  it  was  probably  near  Bjertnes  that  Olav  the 
Saint  met  the  homerikinger’  when  he  came  down  from  Hadeland 
to  defeat  their  forces  at  Nitja,  and  to  force  Christianity  upon 
them. 

Hakadal  Verk  is — with  the  exception  of  Fossum — the  oldest 
ironworks  in  all  Norway,  and  dates  from  c,  1560.  It  was  in  1578 
that  King  Frederik  II  granted  a  patent  to  an  Englishman,  William 
Lydall,  and  his  partners  to  operate  an  ‘iron-smelting  hut’  in 
Merydtzdal  (Maridalen)  with  a  seventy-mile  circumference, 
which  must  have  included  Hakadal  Verk.  Lydall  himself  took 
up  residence  at  Brekkegaard  in  0stre  Aker.  By  1623  King 
Christian  IV  was  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  his  Norwegian 
mineral  ventures;  since  he  was  about  to  enter  the  ‘Thirty  Years 
War’  as  its  Protestant  champion,  he  required  an  energetic 
munitions  policy,  and  therefore  made  over  all  his  holdings  to 
‘The  Iron  Company.’  Hakadal  worked  as  a  subsidiary  to  Baerums 
Verk  with  varying  success,  and  in  the  1790s  Bernt  Anker  added 
it  to  his  vast  accumulation  of  properties.  He  brought  ore  by 
water  from  distant  Kragero  to  the  quay  at  Vaekero,  and  thence 
by  the  ‘Ankervei’,  which  his  son-in-law  Count  Wedel-Jarlsberg, 
extended  to  Hakadal  under  the  name  of  ‘Grevevei’  after  he  had 
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inherited  the  properties  in  1826.  All  through  the  long  winters 
horse-sledges  traversed  this  long  private  road,  bringing  the  raw 
material  up  to  Hakadal  and  the  finished  articles  back  to  the  coast. 

Hakadal  Verk’s  most  prosperous  period  was  around  1845, 
all  iron-smelting  ceased  in  1869;  then  it  came  by  inheritance  to 
the  Lovenskiolds  who  still  own  it.  Owing  to  its  isolated  position 
the  community  was  very  self-contained,  and  relations  between 
employers  and  employed  were  always  so  ideal  that  a  bright  page 
in  Norway’s  industrial  history  closed  when  improved  transport 
facilities  and  the  invention  of  the  Bessemer  process  spelt  the  end 
of  the  ancient  works. 

Just  across  the  valley  from  Hakadal  Verk  lies  the  manor-house 
of  Aas^  which  came  to  the  family  of  Young  in  i860.  The  founder 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Young  family  was  Jorgen,  whose  lucky 
star  blazed  up  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  At  one  time  the 
largest  taxpayer  in  Christiania,  he  presented  ‘Youngstorg’  to 
the  city.  Thomas  Nicolai  Fearnley  (1841-1927),  who  founded 
the  famous  shipping  firm  of  Fearnley  and  Eger,  married  Elizabeth 
Young  and  settled  down  at  Aas  in  1890.  The  first  Norwegian 
Fearnley,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Birstall  in  Yorkshire  (1729),  and 
set  up  as  a  merchant  at  Halden,  where  he  died  in  1798.  Fearnley’s 
still  own  Aas,  together  with  its  dower-house  of  Raasjo,  but 
neither  mansion  possesses  any  antiquarian  interest. 

To  the  east  of  Hakadal  lies  Nannestad  with  its  beautiful  old 
stone  church  from  1180 — restored  1691 — which  possesses  a  font 
dated  1203,  on  which  runes  are  inscribed.  In  the  district  of 
Laake  near  by,  the  ‘bagler’  and  ‘birchlegs’  fought  their  last 
battle,  when  the  survivors  of  the  latter  took  refuge  in  Nannestad 
Church  (1240). 

The  ancient  highway  to  Trondheim  leaves  Oslo  by  Trond- 
heimsveien — which  is  still  referred  to  in  local  parlance  as 
‘Romeriksgata’ — to  Grorud,  thence  to  enter  Romerike  and  so  to 
Nitsund.  A  memorial  stone  to  Olav  the  Saint  stands  close  to  this 
road  where  it  falls  away  on  to  the  plain  (flatbygda).  Near  here 
and  to  the  east  of  the  road  lies  Skedsmo  Church — the  largest 
house  of  prayer  remaining  in  Romerike  from  the  Middle  Ages — 
and  farther  north  the  twin  parishes  of  Gjerdrum  and  Ullensaker. 
At  the  former  was  born  Christian  Krohg^  the  eminent  jurist  and 
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‘constitution-man/  who  wrote  the  first  modern  work  on  inter¬ 
national  law  in  a  Scandinavian  language.  He  was  honoured  by 
the  first  statue  to  be  erected  in  Christiania,  and  from  its  plinth 
Henrik  Wergeland  declaimed  his  famous  lines  ‘norsk  i  sjel  og 
sinn’  (Norwegian  in  soul  and  mind). 

Not  far  from  Gjerdrum  lies  a  spot  which  was  rendered  sacred 
to  all  Norwegians  during  the  Second  World  War,  viz:  Trandum 
near  Gardemoen.  In  its  forest  the  Germans  established  a  place  of 
execution  where  183  bodies  were  exhumed — of  whom  162  were 
those  of  Norwegian  patriots. 

Away  to  the  east  lies  the  ancient  district  of  Ullensaker^  whose 
priest — Kjeld  Stub  (1641-63) — played  a  notable  part  in  the 
Hannibal  War.  He  had  seen  military  service  in  France  before 
taking  holy  orders,  and  was  given  command  of  the  Norwegian- 
Swedish  frontier  in  spite  of  his  calling.  On  one  occasion  an  old 
comrade  in  arms  was  so  surprised  to  hear  Stub  preaching  in 
Ullensaker  Church  that  he  called  out:  ‘What  the  hell  are  you 
doing  here,  Kjeld. His  chief  claim  to  fame  is,  however,  that  he 
was  a  founder  through  his  daughter  of  the  renowned  family 
of  Colbjornsen^  whose  most  famous  scion  was  the  great  liberal 
statesman  who  died  in  1814. 

The  glory  of  Ullensaker  is  of  course  the  gigantic  barrow  of 
Raknehaugen^  which  lies  by  the  Oslo-Trondheim  road.  Since  it 
outstrips  all  other  barrows  in  size  throughout  Scandinavia,  one 
must  suppose  that  whatever  ‘king’  of  Romerike  it  may 
memorialize  must  have  been  a  mighty  ruler.  Alas! — thorough 
examination  within  the  past  ten  years  yielded  no  clue  as  to  its 
origin  or  purpose — no  body  lay  within  the  mound.  The  local 
name  of  the  district  in  which  it  lies  is  ‘Hovin,’  recalling  the 
existence  of  a  temple  to  some  unknown  god  or  gods  1 

At  some  very  early  date  the  focal-point  in  Romerike  and  the 
Opplands  shifted  to  the  ‘tingplace’  at  Eidsvoll^  which  was  sited  so 
conveniently  near  the  junction  of  Minnesund  and  the  Vorma: 
from  those  waterways  folk  could  traffic  by  boat  and  dugout 
during  the  aeons  of  time  when  movement  by  land  presented 
insuperable  difficulties.  The  ‘Eidsivating’  was,  according  to 
tradition,  founded  by  Halvdan  Svarte,  and  held  at  the  ‘tingplace’ 
for  all  the  Opplands  and  Viken.  At  a  slightly  later  date  Olav  the 
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Saint  held  a  ‘ting’  here — moreover  a  church  is  mentioned  in  his 
saga  (1017) — but  the  present  church  was  built  in  1225,  though 
following  two  fires  (1762  and  1883)  only  the  chancel  and  transept 
remain  of  that  structure. 

The  famous  Eidsvoll  Verk  was  opened  to  smelt  iron  ore  by 
King  Christian  IV  in  1624,  as  a  subsidiary  to  Baerums  Verk.  The 
Andelva  flows  down  from  Hurdalsjoen  to  split  into  four  water¬ 
falls  close  to  the  works,  which  drew  water-power  from  their 
descent.  Hannibal  Sehested  obtained  possession  of  them — as  of 
so  much  else — and  leased  the  works  to  Selio  and  Gabriel  Marselis 
of  Amsterdam,  who  also  took  over  Baerums  Verk  ;  they  financed 
Denmark-Norway  during  the  disastrous  wars  with  Sweden.  It 
passed  to  the  German  ironmasters  who  founded  the  famous 
Norwegian  family  of  Krefting,  and  then  the  Duke  of  Courland 
took  possession  and  brought  over  a  number  of  his  subjects. 
Disturbances  arose,  and  in  1688  the  director  of  Kongsberg 
silver  mine  named  Schlanbusch  acquired  Eidsvoll;  it  remained 
in  his  family  until  1781. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  (1789)  a  period 
began  in  Norway  known  as  ‘the  golden  years,’  when  some 
families  of  commercial  patricians  so  managed  Norway’s  economic 
life  that  prosperity  ruled  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  Among 
these  families  none  could  compare  with  that  of  Anker,  and  Bernt 
and  Peder  determined  to  draw  their  cousin  Carsten  Anker  into 
the  charmed  circle.  Carsten  had,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
negotiated  agreements  in  Stockliolm  for  floating  the  Trysil 
timber  through  the  Swedish  waterways.  He  resided  in  London 
for  several  years  and  made  many  influential  friends  there,  but 
operated  largely  from  Copenhagen,  where  his  villa  ‘Rolighed’ 
on  the  Sound  was  an  ultra-English  home.  He  was  above  all  a 
great  Norwegian  patriot,  being  drawn  more  and  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  great  Bernt  Anker. 

When  Carsten  Anker  secured  Eidsvoll  Verk  in  1794  all  was  in 
decay,  and  its  surroundings  denuded  of  forest,  but  his  affection 
for  the  spot  was  such  that  he  stated  on  one  occasion  in  Copen¬ 
hagen:  ‘When  I  abandon  public  activities  Eidsvoll  will  be 
my  bride  for  the  remainder  of  my  life.’  Real  property  was  his 
form  of  investment  and  he  bought  up  surrounding  estates  and 
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forests,  whilst  operating  the  ironworks  in  the  production  of 
stoves  and  similar  goods — his  own  good  taste  is  reflected  in  the 
designs  on  his  stoves.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  181 1  that  he  took  up 
residence  at  Eidsvoll,  and  began  rebuilding  the  house  which  is 
today  regarded  by  all  Norwegians  as  their  national  shrine. 

Carsten  presided  at  the  tableaux  and  comedies  played  at  the 
time  when  ‘The  Assembly  of  Notables’  held  its  meetings  in  the 
‘garden  room’  (February  1814),  but  he  was  in  England  when  the 
‘National  Assembly’  met  in  ‘Rikssalen.’  He  had  gone  to  London 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  amelioration  in  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Kiel,  but  failed — inevitably — in  that  difficult  mission.  Carsten 
Anker  was  not  accepted  as  an  official  delegate,  and  so  did  not 
enjoy  diplomatic  immunity  when  an  English  claim  on  ‘The 
Danish  Asiatic  Company’ — for  which  Carsten  had  no  personal 
liability — led  him  to  suffer  the  ignominy  of  imprisonment  for 
debt.  He  returned  home  in  a  state  of  deep  depression  in  the 
autumn  of  1815,  after  his  faithful  business  friend,  George 
Norman,  had  loaned  him  13, 000 — a  sum  which  the  English¬ 
man  lost  entirely,  and  a  lot  more  besides. 

After  some  hesitation  Carsten  threw  in  his  lot  with  Karl  Johan, 
and  continued  to  live  somewhat  unheedingly  as  a  wealthy  man. 
As  one  instance,  he  bought  a  dinner  service  of  silver  in  England 
for  £900  solely  to  entertain  his  new  king,  and  was  severely 
criticized  for  his  recklessness.  Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  when  the  now  historic  building  was  put  up  to  auction  in 
1823,  it  not  only  ruined  the  great  man  but  was  regarded  as  a 
national  humiliation.  The  State  was  the  principal  creditor,  but 
although  it  deferred  action  for  some  time  it  was  nevertheless  the 
first  claimant  to  take  steps  to  recover.  George  Norman  showed 
more  patience  before  he  took  over  the  famous  house — with  its 
‘festsal’  where  the  freedom  of  Norway  had  been  attained.  Carsten 
died  in  the  following  year  and  was  buried  in  the  park,  close  to 
the  ‘Eidsvoll  building’  he  had  loved  so  well. 

The  English  firm  of  George  Norman  continued  to  operate  the 
sawmills  and  flour  mill,  but  abandoned  the  tile  works.  They  had 
of  course  no  interest  in  maintaining  the  building,  and  although 
Karl  Johan  offered  on  several  occasions  to  buy  it,  his  proposal 
was  for  some  strange  reason  as  often  refused.  Henrik  Wergeland 
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tells  US  that  when  Karl  Johan  spent  the  night  there  in  1836,  he 
watched  him  standing  in  the  doorway  being  received  by  the 
attorney  of  the  English  owners.  This  made  Wergeland  deter¬ 
mined  to  remove  hhe  birthplace  of  the  Nation  from  the  hands  of 
strangers  and  to  place  it  into  those  of  the  Norwegian  People.’  In 
the  following  year  the  main  building  and  its  precincts  were  bought 
by  a  committee  whose  purpose  was  to  save  the  building.  Yet  it 
was  fated  to  continue  to  deteriorate  for  some  years,  until  in  1851 
the  State  accepted  it  as  a  gift  and  reconditioned  the  building. 

The  fittings  and  furniture  installed  by  Carsten  Anker,  and  used 
by  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly  on  that  fateful  day  in 
1814,  are  there  no  longer,  but  the  atmosphere  of  stirring  times 
remains. 

The  manor-house  of  Eidsvoll  Verk  was  built  by  Nils  Knudsen 
in  1841,  and  held  by  that  family  for  fifty  years  until  the  Mathiesens 
of  Linderud  took  over.  The  latter  were  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  Brodtkorbs  of  Tjotta  in  Helgeland,i  whence  have  come 
many  treasures  including  a  chest  from  1627  which  is  unique 
among  Norwegian  furniture. 

Henrik  Wergeland  and  his  sister  Camilla  Collett  spent  much 
of  their  adolescent  lives  at  Eidsvoll  rectory. 

Away  in  the  northern  tip  of  Romerike — and  not  far  from 
Eidsvoll — lies  Hurdal  on  its  large  and  beautiful  lake.  Glassworks 
were  opened  here  in  1755,  and  expert  glass-blowers  brought  from 
England.  Some  Germans  were  imported  in  the  1830s,  and  as 
late  as  the  close  of  last  century  several  inhabitants  of  this  small 
place  claimed  English  descent — indeed  many  surnames  still  in 
use  derive  from  those  two  nations. 

From  Eidsvoll  it  is  possible  to  float  twenty- two  miles  down 
the  Vorma  to  the  ancient  village  of  Nes^  where  it  joins  the 
Glomma.  ‘Vorma’  means  the  ‘warm’  river  which  never  freezes, 
whereas  Glomma  is  frequently  iced  over;  on  such  occasions 
the  junction  of  blue  ice  and  dark  water  makes  a  weird  sight.  At 
Nes  is  Funnefoss^  a  waterfall  thirty-five  feet  in  height  and  the  first 
great  ‘foss’  in  Glomma  to  interrupt  the  floating  of  timber.  The 
tongue  of  land  at  Nes — where  the  two  rivers  meet — is  also  the 
site  of  its  ancient  church  from  1225,  ruins  of  which  can  still  be 

^  See  North  Norway, 
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seen.  Many  a  landslide  has  occurred  here,  and  in  1737  the  tongue 
was  washed  completely  away,  together  with  the  earthwork  which 
Gyldenlove  built  round  the  church  in  1676.  At  Disen  close  by 
occurred  the  worst  landslide  ever  recorded  ‘sonnenf jells’  (1795), 
when  the  mound  completely  blocked  the  Vorma  for  iii  days 
and  one  could  walk  across  below  the  slide  dryshod.  The  channel 
which  was  cut  to  circumvent  the  deposit  gave  Vorma  its  present 
course,  and  the  remnants  of  the  slide  are  still  visible,  being  known 
as  Taldet.’ 

An  historic  character  of  Nes  was  its  priest  in  the  Gyldenlove 
War — Jens  Colstrup.  He  was  born  at  Konghelle  in  Baahuslen, 
and  retained  his  Norwegian  loyalties  when  priest  at  Uddevalla, 
where  he  welcomed  Gyldenlove  on  his  invasion  (1676),  and 
begged  the  latter  not  to  accept  the  armistice  proposals  proiffered 
by  the  Swedes,  since  they  were  in  a  sorry  plight  themselves. 
His  remarks  were  overheard  by  the  Swedish  negotiator  who 
whispered  to  Colstrup:  ‘You  will  hang  on  the  highest  gallows  in 
Sweden.’  So  when  the  Swedes  re-entered  Baahuslen,  Christian  V 
appointed  Colstrup  priest  at  Nes  (1677).  When  war  broke  out 
with  Sweden  thirty  years  later,  Colstrup  was  appointed  army 
chaplain  and  acted  as  leading  ‘spy’ — in  the  firm  belief  that  his 
homeland  of  Baahuslen  would  be  recovered  by  Norway.  When 
Karl  XII  heard  of  this  he  detailed  a  troop  to  seize  Colstrup  at 
Nes,  only  to  discover  that  he  had  flown.  The  grand  old  pastor- 
warrior  died  in  1720. 

A  splendid  old  house  in  the  parish  of  Nes  is  Store  Hvam^ 
which  has  been  the  home  of  well-to-do  yeomen  since  the  Middle 
Ages.  ‘Gamlestua’  was  probably  erected  soon  after  1651,  whilst 
the  other  large  building  is  possibly  a  century  younger.  The 
surrounding  buildings  have  been  subjected  to  extensive  altera¬ 
tions,  since  Store  Hvam  has  been  the  agricultural  school  for 
Akershus  fylke  from  1945,  but  the  older  dwellings  present  a 
good  picture  of  a  ‘storbondegaard’  in  Romerike. 

The  Noble  Family  of  Sorum — (Sudrheim) 

An  early  twelfth-century  church  still  stands  at  Sorum  (Sudr¬ 
heim)  to  whisper  memories  of  the  noble  families  who  lived  here 
in  the  long  ago.  There  is  no  district  in  Romerike  more  closely 
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connected  with  Norway’s  mediaeval  history  than  Sorum,  and  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  century  Haakon  Ivarson  (the  last  of  the 
vikings)  dwelt  here. 

Jon  of  Sudrheim,  a  relative  of  Haakon  IV,  owned  it  in  1240, 
and  his  grandson  Jon  Ivarson  (Rufus)  founded  a  family  which 
numbered  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II’s  Empress  among  its  more  recent 
scions.  Jon  Rufus’s  third  son — Haftor  Jons0n^  one  of  Haakon  V’s 
leading  counsellors — then  succeeded  and  married  that  king’s 
natural  daughter,  Agnes. 

They  had  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom,  Sigurd  Haftorson^ 
was  a  wild  but  gifted  youngster  who — when  only  nineteen  in 
1333 — raised  a  revolt  and  defied  his  king  in  Tonsberghus.  Some¬ 
what  later  Sigurd  took  the  Bishop  of  Hamar  prisoner  and  forced 
him  to  hand  over  Mjokastellet  in  Ringsaker,  for  which  high¬ 
handed  action  Sigurd  was  threatened  with  excommunication.  He 
begged  forgiveness  and  received  the  Pope’s  pardon  on  June  25, 
1334.  Sigurd  seized  Akershus  Castle  in  1338,  and  compelled 
King  Magnus  VI  to  seek  reconciliation;  they  composed  their 
differences  amicably  when  they  met  at  Skara. 

In  1342  Sigurd  Haftorson  married  the  daughter  of  Erling 
Vidkunnson  of  Giske  and  Bjarkoy,  thus  acquiring  enormous 
properties;  he  miraculously  survived  the  Black  Death  (1349) 
which  decimated  the  ranks  of  Norway’s  nobility.  Thereafter 
Sigurd  Haftorson  was  unquestionably  the  mightiest  man  in  all 
Norway,  but  being  highly  objectionable  to  the  all-powerful 
Liibeckers  was  transferred  from  his  post  as  Governor  of 
Bergenhus  to  that  of  ‘sysselmann’  in  his  native  Romerike.  There 
he  died  in  1393  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty,  leaving  a  son  to 
inherit  his  mother’s  Giske  properties  and  a  daughter — ^Agnes — 
to  succeed  to  Sorum.  Agnes  married  a  Swede  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  deliberations  regarding  Erik  of  Pommern’s  succession 
to  the  throne  but  died  in  1406  whilst  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

Sigurd  Jonss0n^  son  of  the  Swede  and  Agnes,  inherited  Giske 
as  well  as  Sorum.  He  commanded  the  forces  which  compelled 
Amund  Bolt  to  capitulate  at  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  Oslo  (1436), 
and  to  make  his  peace  with  King  Erik.  Sigurd  was  appointed 
Viceroy’  in  1439,  and  again  in  1448  during  the  dispute  between 
Karl  (VIII)  Knutsson  of  Sweden  and  Christian  I  of  Denmark 
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over  the  throne  of  Norway.  A  party  pressed  Sigurd  to  accept  the 
Crown  himself  but — to  Norway’s  great  misfortune — he  stead¬ 
fastly  refused,  accepted  the  post  of  ‘stattholder’  from  Christian  I, 
and  thus  bears  a  main  responsibility  for  enabling  the  360-year- 
long  Union  with  Denmark  to  be  initiated.  He  died  in  1453, 
whereupon  the  vast  estates  were  split  up.  During  his  life  the 
family  of  Sudrheim  flourished  at  the  peak,  but  with  the  passing 
of  Sigurd  Jonson  it  withered,  and  finally  died  away. 

Alv  Knutsson^  a  member  of  the  noble  Swedish  family  ‘De  tre 
Roser,’  was  a  great-nephew  of  Sigurd  Jonsson,  and  thus  the 
half-Swedish  family  of  ‘Rose’  got  possession  of  Sorum.  Alv  had 
three  children,  of  whom  his  daughter  Karine  was  the  great  lady  of 
Grefsheim  (Nes  in  Hedmark).  One  of  his  two  sons,  Knut  Alvsson^ 
married  a  granddaughter  of  the  Swedish  king  Karl  Knutsson, 
whilst  his  own  granddaughter  Gorvel  Fadersdatter  (Sparre) 
eventually  inherited.  Although  she  was  married  thrice  she  left 
no  heir  when  she  died  in  1605  at  the  great  age  of  96,  and  during 
her  lifetime  made  a  free  gift  of  all  her  vast  estates  in  Norway  to 
King  Christian  IV.  It  is  believed  she  came  to  Norway  but  once 
(1552),  but  whether  she  visited  Sorum  is  not  known.  It  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Sudrheim  and  Rose  families  for  nearly 
four  hundred  years  when  the  lady  Gorvel  (Gyrvel)  parted  with 
it  in  1599. 

Sorum  came  to  the  brothers  Torstennson  in  1668,  the  younger 
of  whom — Colbjorn — was  priest  here  at  his  death  (1720).  He 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  many  Colbjornsens  who  have  made 
their  name  famous  in  the  annals  of  Norway.  Christian  Colb- 
jornsen,  the  great  liberal  statesman  who  died  in  1814,  was  born 
at  Sorum. 

Snorre,  in  one  of  his  most  picturesque  descriptive  writings, 
tells  how  Erling  Skakke  was  very  nearly  taken  prisoner  within 
the  walls  of  ancient  Sorum  Church. 

The  Haulage  of  Deals — {plankekjoring') 

Timber  from  the  vast  forests  of  Glaamdal  has  for  centuries 
been  floated  down  to  Fetsund-lense  (boom),  one  of  the  largest 
assembly-places  for  timber  in  all  Europe.  Lake  0ieren  would  have 
been  a  useful  stretch  of  water  for  floating  had  it  not  been  for  the 
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series  of  mighty  waterfalls  immediately  below  its  southern  exit, 
in  whose  turbulent  waters  timber  was  smashed  to  smithereens. 
So  from  Strommen  to  Christiania  a  continuous  stream  of  horse- 
drawn  sledges  filed  along  the  road  all  through  the  long  winters — 
from  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  until  railways  took  over  the 
traffic  from  1854.  The  life  of  these  drivers  has  been  vividly 
described  by  P.  Chr.  Asbjornsen,  who  in  his  Plankekjorerne 
(the  deal  drivers),  relates  the  methods  by  which  they  fortified 
themselves  to  withstand  the  hard  labour  and  exposure.  To  the 
king’s  sawmills  on  Akerselva  went  the  massive  trees  from  the 
Opplands  in  the  early  days.  Later,  many  sawmills  were  operating 
in  Sagdalen  in  Skedsmo\  at  one  time  no  fewer  than  150  mills 
were  working  in  that  valley,  since  planks  were  easier  carriage  by 
land  route  than  was  heavier  timber. 

The  drivers  slept  in  hostels  in  Christiania  kept  by  the  merchants 
where  noisy  and  hilarious  evenings  were  spent  in  drinking, 
revelling,  and  gazing  at  dancing  girls.  Frequently  as  many  as  three 
thousand  horses  were  on  the  road  at  the  same  time;  they  drove 
by  night,  starting  from  Strommen  about  10  p.m.  and  arriving  in 
Christiania  about  four  in  the  morning.  A  favourite  spot  to  halt 
was  ‘Borrebekken,’  as  is  related  in  Asbjornsen — other  travellers 
found  it  impossible  to  pass  this  cavalcade,  especially  when  the 
drivers  had  got  well  ‘lit-up’  at  the  inn  in  Borrebekken.  Incidentally 
it  was  these  drivers  who  organized  the  first  ‘strike’  (1795)  ever 
known  in  Norway  outside  the  mining  fraternity. 

Planks  also  came  from  Eidsvoll,  and  the  return  loads  of 
consumer  goods  for  the  peasantry  along  Lake  Mjosa  and  the 
Opplands  were  warehoused  in  sheds  on  the  south  shore  of  that 
lake,  until  it  was  once  more  free  for  boat-traffic  in  late  spring. 

A  large  area  in  Oslo — between  Bjorvika  and  the  suburb  of 
Vaterland — was  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  timber  merchants 
for  stacking  their  planks.  The  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  wealthy 
men  wielding  immense  power  who  were  referred  to  as  ‘plankea- 
delen’  (the  deal  nobility) — of  whom  Bernt  Anker  was  the  most 
notable  in  his  day. 

Although  the  country  folk  earned  good  money  on  transport 
work  it  was  nevertheless  a  curse  to  the  countryside,  since  not 
only  was  cultivation  neglected,  but  the  horses  were  given  all  the 
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corn  to  keep  them  fit  and  the  cattle  were  left  with  what  little  was 
over.  Moreover,  when  the  time  for  ploughing  came,  the  horses 
were  so  weak  through  overwork  that  that  also  was  badly  neglected. 
These  arguments  were  advanced  powerfully  to  induce  the  State 
to  approve  the  construction  of  the  Christiania-Eidsvoll  Railway 
in  1854,  in  the  face  of  strong  rural  objections. 

It  was  the  upkeep  of  the  roads,  however,  which  in  later  times 
was  the  worst  plague  to  the  peasantry,  particularly  in  those 
cases  when  the  king  had  insisted  on  their  maintaining — for  his 
own  and  for  strategical  reasons — carriage-ways  which  were 
useless  to  the  farmers.  The  road  to  Strommen  was  constructed 
in  1 81 1  because  the  ‘plankeadef  had  a  personal  interest  in  it. 

Steam-saws  began  to  be  operated  at  Lillestrom  in  i860,  and 
within  twenty  years  the  old  water-mills  had  disappeared.  Gradu¬ 
ally  Lillestrom  became  the  centre  for  the  timber  industry  in 
Romerike,  due  to  its  excellent  communications  by  rail,  road  and 
water. 

Inundations 

The  rivers  run  in  spate  each  year  after  the  melting  of  the  snows 
on  the  high  mountains.  Trouble  comes  when  the  Glomma  has 
not  passed  on  its  surplus  waters  before  the  flow  released  by 
Laagen  in  Gudbrandsdal  has  arrived  at  Nes — there  to  meet  a 
badly  swollen  Glomma.  The  two  wealths  of  water  then  fill  up 
Lake  0ieren  and  cause  confusion  if  not  disaster.  In  the  great 
‘ofsen’  of  1789  0ieren  rose  more  than  50  feet  above  mean  level: 
its  waters  flooded  seven  miles  north  of  Nittedal  Church,  whilst 
in  i860  the  small  lake  steamer  ran  to  schedule  between  Lillestrom 
and  Frogner  station — the  length  of  0ieren  was  then  52  km. 
compared  to  its  normal  34  km. 

South  of  the  Glomma 

At  Blaker  an  earthwork  with  palisades  was  thrown  up  against 
possible  Swedish  invasion  in  1683;  here  in  1718  six  hundred 
Norwegians  held  out  against  a  force  of  four  thousand  Swedes. 
It  had  become  ruinous  by  the  time  that  Colonel  Morner  occupied 
it  with  his  Swedes  in  1808;  was  completely  demolished  in  1820 
and  now  only  a  few  traces  remain. 
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A  pretty  little  skirmish  with  the  Swedes  was  fought  at  Toverud 
in  Aurskog  (1808),  and  it  was  at  Riser  Bridge  in  neighbouring 
Holand  that  Colonel  Kruse’s  men  put  up  a  gallant  fight  (1716) 
against  Karl  XII’s  dragoons.  Memorials  at  both  spots  recall  the 
events. 

The  districts  between  0ieren  and  the  Swedish  frontier  lie 
remote  and  forgotten — they  may  well  be  styled  ‘The  Hannehorg 
country/  since  that  family  has  guided  its  fortunes  for  more  than 
two  centuries  from  their  old  manor-houses  at  Haugrim  and  Fosser 
as  well  as  other  dwellings  of  less  renown.  The  estate  of  Haugrim 
consists  of  vast  forests  bordering  the  Swedish  frontier,  the  present 
manor-house  was  built  in  1812.  Near  by  stands  a  small  detached 
building  which  was  probably  the  original  mansion.  The  house  at 
Fosser  occupies  the  site  of  a  succession  of  bygone  mansions,  and 
here  lived  for  fifty-three  years  until  his  death  in  1802  the  second 
member  of  the  famous  family  of  Heyerdahl — the  wealthiest  man 
in  Holand.  An  epitaph  formerly  hung  on  the  wall  of  Holand 
Church  between  two  painted  figures;  one  of  the  Saviour,  the 
other  of  Colonel  Christian  Heyerdahl.  From  each  of  their  mouths 
dangled  a  tab;  on  the  one  protruding  from  the  Colonel’s  was: 
‘Lord  Jesus,  do  you  love  me.^’  The  Saviour’s  legend  was: 
‘Yes!  herr  well-born  Lieutenant-Colonel  Heyerdahl  of  the  ist 
Akershus  Regiment,  I  love  you.’ 

A  much-respected  Hanneborg^ — who  was  baptized  Christian 
after  the  Heyerdahl  whom  the  Saviour  loved — lived  on  at  Fosser 
till  Death  came  for  him  in  1905  at  the  ripe  age  of  98,  after  a  life 
spent  striving  for  the  good  of  his  Holand.  Timber  from  his 
remote  forests  at  Bolfoss  and  Mangen  near  the  Swedish  frontier 
was  horse-drawn  in  winter  all  the  way  to  Christiania.  This  was 
carried  out  in  three  stages,  viz.  to  Tier  in  Aurskog,  thence 
to  Frogner,  and  the  last  lap  to  the  capital.  This  long  land  transport 
was  unique  in  all  Norway. 

Near  the  Church  of  Aurskog  is  a  spring  known  as  ‘Margareta’s 
well,’  which  was  frequented  by  pilgrims;  even  as  late  as  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  many  halt  and  lame  came  in  hope 
of  cure. 

In  Holand  parish  lies  the  Forest  of  Setskog,  which  bounds  on 
Sweden.  A  church  was  erected  at  Setskog  owing  to  an  incident 
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in  1656  when  a  corpse  was  being  carried  to  Loken  Church  through 
the  forest  on  an  indifferent  track.  The  weight  was  at  length  so 
great  that  the  bearers  set  it  down  and  went  to  fetch  help  from  a 
neighbouring  dwelling — only  to  find  the  coffin  empty  on  their 
return.  A  bear  had  smashed  it  open  and  withdrawn  the  contents 
for  consumption  in  his  lair. 

The  two  parishes  of  Holand  and  Aurskog  are  celebrated  for 
‘crayfish’ — a  strange  creature  which  sheds  its  shell  about  mid- 
July  and  provides  a  Swedish  national  delicacy  during  August. 
Taste  in  that  country  dictates  that  it  be  consumed  ice-cold,  but 
tradition  in  Holand  insists  it  be  steaming  hot.  In  years  gone  by, 
fires  were  lit  by  the  lakeside  on  summer  evenings,  around  which 
picnics  were  enjoyed  with  hot  crayfish  for  the  main  dish.  The 
value  of  the  catch  is  now  considerable — most  of  it  finds  its  way 
to  Sweden,  whereas  fifty  years  ago  no  interest  was  taken  in  the 
crustaceans  inhabiting  the  upper  Tista  waterways. 

In  the  district  of  Frogn  stands  an  eighteenth-century  manor- 
house  called  Froen.  In  one  of  its  predecessors  during  the  year 
1189,  the  stepmother  of  the  usurper,  Sverre,  was  living  with  her 
daughter  the  ‘light-o’-love’  Cecilia,  who  left  her  husband  ‘because 
she  loved  him  too  little’  and  seems  to  have  been  an  unprincipled 
Sapphira.  In  1266  it  passed  to  Hovedoya  Abbey,  and  so  to  the 
Crown  at  the  Reformation.  Froen  was  bought  by  the  first  of  the 
Schoyens  in  1763,  and  he  built  the  present  house  which  bears 
resemblance  to  Grinder  in  Grue,  and  to  Odals  Verk.  The  annexe 
is  from  1811. 

Crossing  Lake  0ieren  appears  to  have  been  avoided  if  at 
all  possible,  and  it  is  strange  that  the  districts  east  and  v/est  of 
that  lake  had  very  little  intercommunication.  Consequently  the 
parish  of  Enebakk  was  very  isolated  until  modern  developments 
in  traffic.  Here  in  ‘the  golden  years’  lay  the  hunting-lodge  of 
Flateby^  which  came  by  inheritance  to  the  Colletts.  Their  hos¬ 
pitality  was  prodigious  during  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  when  every  conceivable  form  of  pastime  was 
indulged  in  by  numerous  famous  guests.  Among  the  latter  were 
Lords  Brougham  and  Rothesay  at  Christmas  1790,  and  Prince 
Christian  Frederik  in  September  1813;  a  sister  of  the  renowned 
French  actor  ‘Talma’  was  a  regular  summer  guest  during  several 
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years.  When  the  crash  came  in '1823,  the  creditors  passed  Flateby 
over  to  Otto  Collett  and  the  English  firm  of  Boulton  &  Felly. 
Four  years  later — despite  the  protestations  of  Otto  Collett — 
the  English  firm  put  it  up  for  auction,  when  all  its  glories  were 
dispersed  or  devastated.  Not  a  stone  remains  today  to  echo  a 
single  murmur  of  the  gay  and  cultured  life  lived  there  a  century 
and  a  half  ago. 

Flateby  has  gone,  but  three  mansions  remain  in  Enebakk,  viz. 
Bjerke,  Ekeberg  and  Borter,  and  it  is  around  these  spots  that 
Romerike’s  novelist  Ragnhild  Jolsen  has  spun  her  fascinating 
romances.  Borter  is  a  particularly  interesting  house  from  1771 ; 
lying  remote  against  its  background  of  endless  forests,  it  contains 
a  wealth  of  eighteenth-century  treasures. 

The  districts  of  Holand  and  Enebakk  did  not  form  part  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Romerike,  but  were  incorporated  with  it  at  a 
later  date.  The  family  of  Botner  in  Holand  is  one  of  the  few 
extant  which  can  substantiate  descent  from  Harald  Haardraade: 
that  of  Hanneborg,  and  two  families  besides,  are  connected  to 
the  Botners  and  thus  with  Saint  Hallvard. 

The  District  of  Folio 

The  eastern  shore  of  inner  Oslofjord  takes  its  name  from  that 
used  long  ago  for  the  fjord,  viz.  ‘Folden.’  Its  two  northerly 
districts — Nesodden  and  Oppegaard — lie  facing  each  other  across 
Bunnefjord,  A  stone  church  from  the  twelfth  century  still  stands 
at  Nesodden,  whereas  Oppegaard  boasts  but  one  old  farmhouse 
remaining  from  the  other  days.  A  contraption  used  to  hang  on 
‘steilene’  where  executed  criminals  were  stretched  out  on  wheels — 
a  warning  to  foreign  seamen  and  traders  that  they  were  entering 
a  city  where  order  ruled  and  they  had  better  behave  themselves. 

Drohak  played  an  important  role  during  winters  of  olden  time, 
when  vessels  discharged  cargoes  here  whilst  the  approach  to 
Christiania  was  iced  over.  The  goods  were  then  driven  across  to 
Bunnefjord  and  so  over  the  ice  to  the  town,  for  it  was  only  in 
exceptionally  severe  winters  that  Drobak  was  frozen-up.  Ships 
used  to  lie  up  for  the  winter  between  Kaholmen  and  Haaoen, 
whence  they  could  begin  their  trading  voyages  earlier  than  if  they 
had  remained  icebound  in  Christiania.  Drobak  exported  much 
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timber  to  Holland  and  England,  but  decay  set  in  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars:  among  its  wealthiest  families  were  those  of 
Ring  from  Denmark  and  Parr  from  England.  Here  is  the  site  of 
‘Hestviken’  in  Sigrid  Undset’s  historical  novel  Olav  Audunson 
{The  Master  of  Hestvikeri), 

Husvik^  just  north  of  Drobak,  was  mentioned  in  the 

thirteenth  century  as  a  place  much  visited,  and  it  conducted  a 
considerable  trade  before  Christiania  was  founded. 

In  the  fjord  off  Drobak  lie  the  islands  of  Kaholmen — with 
Oscarshorg  fortress — and  Haaoya  with  its  battery.  Those  two 
forts  played  a  noble  role  on  that  early  morning  of  April  9,  1940, 
when  their  guns  sank  the  German  cruiser  ‘Blucher,’  and  thus 
temporarily  paralysed  the  Gestapo  by  drowning  its  headquarters 
staff  and  sinking  their  card-indexes. 

Hvitsten  was  a  famous  loading-place:  of  the  many  shipping 
companies  with  head-offices  here  in  days  gone  by,  none  has 
survived  to  span  the  oceans  like  that  oi'Fred Olsen!  The  founder’s 
family  retain  a  mansion  here,  alongside  a  statue  to  his  memory, 
and  whensoever  ships  of  the  Fred  Olsen  Line  pass  Hvitsten  on 
passage  into  or  out  of  the  fjord,  they  always  dip  their  flag. 

Son  (or  Soon)  is  mentioned  as  a  loading-place  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  Oslofjord  was  named  on  Dutch  charts  ‘Zoon- 
Water.’  It  had  a  customs  station  of  its  own  as  early  as  1604,  and 
was  for  long  a  more  important  town  than  Moss,  although  most 
of  its  merchants  lived  in  Holen  till  c.  1800.  The  latter  place  lies 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  Holen  (Saaner)  River:  it 
possessed  sawmills  and  a  considerable  export  of  deals  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  Danish  family  named  Randers  was  the 
leading  one  in  1820,  when  there  were  nine  sawmills  here. 

Among  the  inland  districts  of  Folio  that  of  Aas  is  famous  for 
its  agricultural  college.  Founded  in  1859,  boasts  a  staff  of 

some  forty  professors  and  teachers. 

At  Jensrud  near  Vestby  was  born  in  1742  the  world-famous 
poet  Johan  Herman  Wessel^  at  the  time  when  his  father  was  priest 
at  Vestby:  the  latter  was  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Tordenskiold. 
Johan  Herman  the  poet  died  in  1785. 

In  the  extreme  east  of  Folio  lies  Kraakstadwixh.  its  thirteenth- 
century  stone  church  and  many  ancient  farm-houses. 
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CHAPTER  X 


THE  PROVINCE  OF  HEDMARK 
The  Valley  of  the  Glomma 

Glaamdalen’  is  a  name  recently  adopted  to  embrace  all 
the  river  valleys  that  border  upon  the  Swedish  frontier 
in  the  Fylke  of  Hedmark,  viz.  Osterdalen,  Rendalen, 
Trysil,  Solor  with  Eidskog,  Vinger  and  Odalen.  From  its  source 
in  the  mountains  eastward  of  Dovrefjell  the  River  Glomma  runs 
a  southerly  course  for  some  two  hundred  miles  before  its  com¬ 
paratively  even  flow  is  magnificently  interrupted  by  the  waterfall 
of  Funnefoss,  at  Nes  in  Romerike. 

The  first  people  to  settle  in  this  complex  of  valleys  came 
across  from  Central  Sweden;  they  built  their  primitive  dwellings 
in  the  valley  of  Rendal  and  among  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Glomma.  The  most  famous  ‘brooch’  in  all  Norway  was  discovered 
at  Fonnaas  in  0vre  Rendalen  (1877).  Of  silver,  and  decorated 
with  animal  motifs,  it  is  a  masterly  work  from  the  sixth  century, 
and  through  it  we  hear  the  voice  of  an  ‘ostlending’  for  the  very 
first  time.  It  bears  an  inscription  in  the  old  Norse  language: 
‘Angleskalk,  Vakr’s  housecarl  at  Ingesarv,  owns  this  fine 
brooch.’  Those  two  ancient  Norwegians  would  have  dwelt  at  a 
farm  named  ‘Ingesarv’  after  they  wandered  into  Rendal  from 
either  the  north  or  east  (c.  600). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  scarcely  any  finds  from  the  Early  Iron 
Age  (500  B.c.  to  A.D.  800)  have  been  made  among  the  vast  forests 
of  southern  Glaamdal.  But  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century 
a  planned  migration  took  place  into  that  area  where  there  had 
previously  been  no  settled  population.  It  was  a  considerable 
influx;  the  newcomers  made  Grue  and  Hof  their  centres  where 
they  no  doubt  erected  temples.  At  Aasnes,  close  to  Hof  the 
grave  of  a  fully  armed  female  warrior  was  unearthed  in  1900 — 
an  amazon,  or  ‘skjoldmo,’  i.e.  a  Valkyrie  who  stepped  straight 
out  of  the  ‘Edda.’  It  may  not  be  without  significance  that  the 
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priest’s  house  at  Hof  was  known  during  the  Middle  Ages  as 
hinghaug’ — where  the  local  ‘ting’  was  held  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Halvdan  Svarte.  As  their  numbers  increased,  these  people 
spread  north  to  Elverum  and  Aamot  (watersmeet) ;  grave  finds 
at  the  latter  place  indicate  that  it  was  the  heart  of  a  Viking  period 
settlement  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

Although  these  frontier  districts  were  the  scene  of  constant 
strife,  the  sagas  tell  us  little  concerning  them.  ‘Ynglingasaga’ 
states  that  Olav  Tretelgja  had  cleared  a  holding  near  the  Klara 
River  before  it  flows  into  Lake  Vanern.  He  married  a  girl  from 
Solor  whose  great-great-grandfather.  Solve  the  old,  had  been 
the  first  to  clear  land  in  southern  Glaamdal.  Olav  Tretelgja  had 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  named  Halvdan  Hvitbein  had  been 
brought  up  by  his  uncle  in  Solor  and,  as  things  were  bad  around 
Vanern,  there  was  a  mass  migration  through  Eidskog  to  Solor. 
These  newcomers  then  killed  its  ‘king’.  Solve,  who  was  Halvdan’s 
uncle,  and  took  Halvdan  prisoner,  only  to  make  him  their 
‘king’  shortly  afterwards  under  the  title  of  ^Halvdan  Hvitbein' 
He  subdued  Solor,  Romerike  and  Varmland,  and  continued  to 
collect  tribute  from  the  latter  district  all  his  life.  Varmland 
remained  under  the  rule  of  his  descendants  for  four  generations, 
but  its  inhabitants  began  to  pay  tribute  to  the  King  of  the  Svear 
in  the  time  of  Olav-Geirstadalv  (c.  a.d.  840).  Solor  remained 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Romerike  until  the  unification  of  Norway, 
when  Harald  Fairhair  marched  through  Eidskog  (c.  871)  to 
subdue  Varmland  and  bring  it  under  his  sceptre. 

The  Pilgrims  Way 

Pilgrims  flocked  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Olav  at  Trondheim  from 
all  over  Europe,  and  a  favourite  route — at  all  events  for  the 
Swedes — was  via  Eidskog,  Solor  and  Elverum.  Another  route 
was  across  Fulufjell  to  Trysil,  and  yet  another  across  the  end  of 
Femundsjoen  to  Rendal.  All  routes  met  at  Tynset,  whence  the 
travellers  crossed  the  Dovre  range  either  via  Kvikne  and  down 
the  Orkla  valley,  or  to  Aal  and  thence  down  Gauldalen.  Adam  of 
Bremen  mentions  these  transit  routes  as  early  as  c.  1070,  and  at 
Akre — in  Ytre  Rendal — there  still  stands  a  wayside  stone 
inscribed  ‘ML  (1050),’  which  is  supposed  to  have  indicated  the 
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half-way  post  between  Oslo  and  Trondheim.  Many  paths  around 
Trysil  are  still  known  as  ‘munkeveier.’  Several  of  the  pilgrims 
were  desperadoes,  and  in  1303  King  Haakon  V  decreed  that  all 
wanderers  had  to  be  provided  with  passes.  Bishop  Eystein  (1394) 
wrote  that  a  large  cross  stood  at  the  halting-place  west  of  Eidskog 
Church  where  masses  were  sung  for  the  pilgrims,  and  he 
ordered  a  house  of  prayer  to  be  erected  for  their  benefit. 
According  to  legend,  the  cross  was  raised  in  memory  of  St.  Olav 
having  rested  there  himself.  Yet  another  link  with  the  saint  was 
the  spring  at  Vaaler  in  Solor,  where  legend  whispered  that  Olav 
had  watered  his  horse.  Its  waters  possessed  wonderful  curative 
properties. 

The  Great  Civil  War 

King  Sverre  killed  a  leading  thane  during  a  feast  at  Saastad 
(Stange)  in  1177,  and  shortly  afterwards  subdued  all  the  Opp- 
lands  and  Osterdalen.  At  the  close  of  that  year  Sverre  passed 
from  Hamar  into  Osterdalen,  where  the  peasants  refused  to 
provide  Christmas  fare  for  his  party.  Sverre  made  a  feint  of 
departing,  but  returned  in  time  to  enjoy  the  good  things  he  was 
sure  they  would  gather  together  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned. 
The  Civil  War  made  itself  felt  in  these  remote  valleys,  and 
Eidskog  was  for  long  a  region  which  invading  and  retreating 
forces  passed  through  on  their  way  to  Varmland,  where  many  a 
rebel  against  his  king  found  refuge — especially  during  the 
struggle  between  ‘bagler’  and  ‘birchlegs.’ 

Sigurd  Ribbung  found  his  main  support  hereabouts  and  in 
Romerike.  He  happened  to  be  in  North  Norway  with  Duke 
Skule  in  1224  when  he  received  an  urgent  call  from  Varmland, 
so  he  passed  from  Trondheim  down  Glaamdalen  and  into  Varm¬ 
land.  From  there  he  harassed  Haakon  IV  in  Romerike,  in  which 
province  he  had  friends  or  relatives  in  every  dwelling.  For  some 
reason  he  got  no  support  in  Hedmark  proper,  but  King  Haakon 
had  to  proceed  to  Varmland  to  root  out  his  connections  there. 
He  was  obliged  to  cross  the  forest  of  Eidskog  which  extended 
more  than  eighty  miles — with  its  church  lying  at  the  centre  of 
the  route.  It  was  in  that  campaign  that  Haakon  fought  a  river 
battle  with  the  ‘ribbunger’  on  the  Glomma — close  to  Kongs- 
vinger — and  when  the  ribbunger  fled  they  worked  their  boats 
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into  Vingersjoen,  and  so  escaped  into  the  maze  of  waterways 
down  south. 

Pre-Reformation  Times 

The  frontier  in  these  parts  was  for  long  in  dispute,  and  a 
meeting  took  place  at  Eidskog  in  1273 — and  a  later  one  also  at 
Magnor  bridge — to  put  an  end  to  disagreements. 

Few  pre-Reformation  decrees  survive  concerning  0sterdalen, 
but  this  is  not  surprising  since  the  Saga  of  Olav  the  Saint  states 
its  population  was  very  scattered.  A  decree  of  Haakon  VI  in 
1358  lets  light  in  upon  the  troubles  which  confronted  the  peasants. 
One  item  is  his  regulation  regarding  standard  weights,  viz.  ‘For 
legal  weight  .  .  .  there  is  a  stone  at  Ullinshov  in  Romerike 
which  you  shall  adjust  your  “bismer”  after,  and  another  in  Oslo 
also  ...  so  that  you  be  not  cheated  in  weights.’  It  is  clear  that 
the  decree  was  issued  owing  to  complaints  concerning  certain 
malpractices  from  which  the  valley  dwellers  were  suffering. 

Bishop  Sigurd  of  Hamar  was  on  a  visit  to  his  remote  parishes 
of  Idre  and  Sarna  in  1403,  when  he  succeeded  in  getting  the 
frontier  between  Norway  and  Sweden  delimited  for  the  entire 
length  of  his  bishopric.  These  two  districts  remained  Norwegian 
for  two-and-a-half  centuries  after  that  agreement,  until  Queen 
Kristina,  during  the  ‘Hannibal  War,’  ordered  her  lieutenant  in 
Dalsland  to  prepare  to  invade  Norway.  He  marched  into  Sarna 
with  two  hundred  men,  and  on  March  25,  1644,  the  Swedes — 
with  their  priest  Buscovius — held  a  service  in  Sarna  Church, 
after  which  the  parishioners  swore  fealty  to  Queen  Kristina.  This 
status  quo  was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Copenhagen  (1660), 
and  thereby  thousands  of  acres  of  excellent  forest  passed  for  all 
time  under  Swedish  sovereignty. 

It  was  in  1454  that  Alv  Knutsson  was  granted  Solor  in  fief  for 
his  lifetime,  he  succeeding  Sigurd  Jonsson,  and  in  the  1490s 
serious  troubles  arose  in  Romerike  whilst  Alv’s  son,  Knut 
Alvsson,  was  governor  at  Akershus.  He  had  a  brutal  bailiff, 
Lasse  Skiold,  who  was  murdered  by  one  Fngelbrekt  Gunnarsson 
in  1497.  The  entire  public  in  Nes  and  Ullinshov  refused  to  be 
disassociated  with  the  murder,  declaring  that  they  were  all  in  it. 
Before  the  ‘ting’  was  to  be  held  at  Akershus  in  February  1498, 
word  was  passed  round  for  all  to  meet  in  strength,  and  by  the 
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previous  December  Knut  Alvsson  had  become  so  alarmed  that 
he  applied  to  his  old  enemy  Henrik  Krummedike  at  Baahuslen 
for  assistance  in  quelling  the  threatened  uprising.  When  Knut 
questioned  the  peasants,  however,  they  took  a  less  firm  stand 
and  promised  him  their  allegiance.  But  two  months  after  the 
‘ting’  the  people  of  Eidsvoll  sent  a  plea  to  the  king  with  a  list  of 
all  the  misdeeds  of  the  evil  bailiff.  This  helped  not  at  all,  for  in 
February  1499  ^  hundred  men  from  Odalen,  evenly 

distributed  among  all  its  four  parishes,  was  prepared,  who  had 
to  pay  the  fines.  Thereby  these  districts  were  drawn  into  the 
dispute  between  Krummedike  and  Knut  Alvsson,  and  the  former 
was  granted  Solor  and  many  other  of  Knut’s  len.  Strangely,  it 
seems  that  good  relations  existed  between  the  peasantry  and 
Krummedike  the  Dane. 

When  the  Reformation  was  introduced  the  Bishopric  of 
Hamar  was  suppressed  and  Glaamdalen,  except  in  its  highest 
reaches,  became  a  part  of  Oslo  diocese.  We  hear  nothing  of 
disturbances  during  the  switch-over  and  no  echo  of  the  sixteenth 
century  survives  from  these  parts. 

The  Finlanders'  Forests  (Finnskogene) 

The  immigration  of  Finlanders  to  Solor-Odal  in  the  early 
1600S  is  of  great  interest  till  this  day,  for  much  Ugrian  blood 
and  many  customs  came  across  the  frontier — to  create  a  settle¬ 
ment  that  is  unique  in  Norwegian  history.  When  economic  and 
political  conditions  became  impossible  in  their  native  land  of 
Finland,  destitute  masses  swarmed  across  to  Sweden  where  they 
were  well  received  by  the  Duke  of  Sodermanland  (later  to  become 
King  Karl  IX).  He  selected  sites  for  their  refuges  in  Varmland 
and  Dalsland  on  Crown  lands,  among  the  primeval  forest  and  its 
maze  of  lakes  and  rivers.  More  came  to  Sweden  in  the  time  of 
Gustav  Adolf,  and  at  length  the  Swedish  peasants  turned  nasty 
and  persecuted  the  refugees,  who  began  to  drift  across  the 
frontier  into  Solor  in  about  1624.  Grue  was  their  centre  in  the 
early  days,  and  around  the  lake  of  Rogden  the  first  colony  was 
formed.  Today  the  name  of  ‘Finnskog’  is  given  to  a  belt  about 
twenty  miles  in  width,  continuous  along  the  frontier  in  the 
districts  of  Brandval,  Grue,  Hof,  Aasnes  and  Vaaler.  Fidskog  and 
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Vinger  also  had  setdements,  but  not  so  well  defined  as  those 
above  mentioned.  The  census  of  1686  showed  that  some  then 
living  had  been  born  in  Finland  itself,  but  they  had  spent  years 
in  Sweden  before  passing  into  Norway.  Their  loyalties  during 
the  Hannibal  War  seem  to  have  been  wholeheartedly  with 
Sweden,  and  many  were  caught  spying  for  that  country.  As  late 
as  1709  General  Hausmann  so  distrusted  them  that  he  ordered 
complete  evacuation  of  all  Finns  in  Solor.  The  humane  bailiff 
objected  that  they  would  freeze  to  death  as  many  were  so  poor 
they  had  not  a  rag  to  their  backs,  and  cattle  so  lean  as  to  be  not 
worth  slaughtering.  There  were  colonies  of  Finlanders  at  Elve- 
rum  and  Trysil,  but  their  circumstances  were  different  from  those 
in  Solor. 

Their  pioneering  methods  were  the  ring-barking  of  trees, 
firing  the  forest  at  the  right  season,  and  then  scattering  rye 
among  the  ashes.  Although  timber  export  had  not  then  begun 
from  these  remote  forests,  the  Swedish  peasants  were  soon 
indignant  at  the  destruction  of  their  woodlands,  and  as  early  as 
1636  a  Swedish  decree  evicted  all  Finns  who  were  not  registered 
as  taxpayers. 

After  the  Great  Northern  War  the  Treasury  was  so  depleted 
that  it  ordered  the  sale  of  Crown  lands  in  1726,  but  this  did  not 
disturb  the  occupiers  in  ‘Finnskogene’  at  the  time.  Then  came 
the  famine  years  of  the  1740s  when  many  had  to  mortgage  their 
holdings.  The  Finns  were  helpless,  and  numbers  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  comply  with  direction  to  Christiania  as  day-labourers, 
whilst  those  who  remained  in  the  forests  were  not  permitted  to 
make  further  clearings.  . 

Thus  matters  continued  into  the  nineteenth  century  when  a 
young  Uppsala  student,  Gottlund,  came  to  Grue  Finnskog.  He 
made  up  a  deputation  (1821)  to  visit  Stockholm  and  petition 
that  ‘Finnskogene’  might  be  formed  into  a  special  Tylke’  with  its 
own  officials  and  priests.  The  authorities  took  note — and  when 
the  vast  forests  held  by  the  Ankers  were  sold,  they  sent  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Finlanders  who  were 
enabled  to  buy  their  holdings,  though  at  a  high  figure. 

The  Finnish  chapel  of  Svulryen  was  erected  in  1866,  and 
became  the  centre  for  the  remnants  of  those  early  ‘displaced 
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persons.’  Blood  is  now,  however,  so  mixed  that  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  impossible  to  be  sure  of  finding  one  single  pure  Finn.  It 
is  in  place-names  that  their  saga  lives  on — no  fewer  than  28  per 
cent  of  those  in  Grue  are  still  Finnish. 

Exploitation  of  the  Forests 

Southern  Glaamdal  is  an  ‘ocean  of  forests,’  where  the  trees 
mostly  died  of  old  age  until  charcoal  was  required  in  vast  quan¬ 
tities  for  the  various  mines — and  later  for  the  glassworks.  The 
great  copper  mines  at  Roros  and  Kvikne  quickly  caused  the 
forests  in  north  0sterdal  to  be  denuded.  The  mines  at  Kvikne 
were  operating  continuously  between  1633  and  1812,  whilst  the 
demands  of  those  at  Roros  were  so  considerable  that  it  was 
driven  to  draw  supplies  of  charcoal  from  as  far  away  as  Trysil. 
Important  mines  were  opened  at  Folldal — in  the  district  of 
Alvdal—  -in  1747,  which  are  still  operating.  The  large  iron  works 
at  Odal,  which  began  in  1708  and  smelted  iron  until  the  1830s, 
still  provides  the  venue  for  other  branches  of  industrial  activity. 
The  Magnor  glassworks  play  a  valuable  role  in  modern  Norway’s 
industry  since  they — and  those  of  Hadeland — are  the  sole  pro¬ 
ducers  of  good  table  glass  and  other  utility  ware.  Glassblowing 
at  Magnor  began  in  1896  by  the  Swedish  Eda  works  just  across  the 
frontier,  but  the  concern  is  now  entirely  in  Norwegian  hands. 

Solor-Odal  is  the  land  of  giant  forests,  and  although  the 
Glomma  is  considered  to  be  the  timber-river  par  excellence^  this 
was  not  always  the  case.  Not  until  the  coastal  forests  had  been 
denuded  did  the  turn  come  for  felling  the  inland  timber  for 
export.  This  took  place  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
ownership  of  the  forests  was  slipping  from  the  Crown  to 
private  capitalists  owing  to  demands  on  the  Exchequer  following 
costly  wars.  The  rate  of  transfer  of  ownership  increased  rapidly 
after  the  Great  Northern  War  (1700—20),  when  the  Anker 
family  and  other  Christiania  commercial  patricians  acquired 
vast  holdings.  Owing  to  the  monetary  difficulties  that  ensued 
after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  many  forest  owners  went  bankrupt; 
their  properties  were  then  parcelled  out  among  many  hands. 

As  early  as  1662  Glaamdalen  waterways  had  been  divided  into 
spheres  of  interest  among  the  coastal  towns.  When  Fredrikstad 
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acquired  rights  in  Odal  in  1628  there  was  a  squeal  from  Chris¬ 
tiania,  and  disputes  continued  until — in  1674 — it  was  determined 
that  both  towns  had  the  right  to  buy  timber  in  Odalen,  Solor 
and  0sterdalen  ‘along  the  eastern  river,’  but  that  Christiania 
should  hold  a  monopoly  in  all  the  remaining  uplands.  Halden, 
Moss,  Son  and  Holen  were,  however,  also  out  for  supplies,  and 
disputes  continued  until  all  restrictions  fell  away  when  sawmill 
privileges  were  cancelled  in  i860. 

Sawmills  were  erected  in  the  forests  since  planks  were  easier  to 
transport  than  the  actual  trees,  but  incredible  numbers  of  the 
latter  still  float  down  the  Glomma  which  is  fed  with  floating 
timber  from  its  countless  tributaries.  The  most  interesting  spot 
to  watch  this  ‘floating’  is  at  Kongsvinger  Fort  where,  owing  to 
the  Glomma  taking  an  abrupt  turn  of  1 10  degrees,  the  tree- trunks 
are  liable  to  heap  up  on  the  bank,  and  many  skilled  lumberjacks 
work  continuously  to  keep  the  solid  mass  on  the  move.  Even¬ 
tually  the  timber  arrives  at  the  pulp-mills  and  loading  ports  in 
0stfold  fylke,  via  the  maze  of  waterways  to  the  south.  Much  of 
the  Trysil  timber  floats  down  the  River  Klara  and  other  streams 
across  the  Swedish  frontier. 

To  the  east  of  Femundsjoen,  and  close  to  the  Swedish  frontier, 
stands  a  large  area  of  primeval  forest  in  which  axe  or  saw  of  man 
has  never  felled  a  tree.  The  State  owns  this  forest  of  Gutulia^ 
and  there  is  a  movement  afoot  to  declare  it  a  national  park,  to  be 
preserved  in  its  natural  state  for  all  time. 

Local  Traditions  in  Solor-Odal 

Both  road  and  rail  from  0slo  to  Glaamdalen  enter  Hedmark 
fylke  in  its  district  of  Odal^  some  8  km.  eastward  of  Nes.  The 
dignified  residence  of  Odals  Verk^  which  was  built  by  Iver 
Neumann,  the  ironmaster,  in  1767,  lies  amid  fertile  fields  on  the 
skirts  of  the  vast  forests.  Pig-iron  used  to  be  brought  from  as  far 
away  as  Arendal  and  from  Sweden,  yet  the  cost  of  haulage  was 
not  so  great  as  to  discourage  smelting  until  the  1840s,  when  the 
owner  switched  over  to  productions  other  than  stoves  and 
hardware.  When  the  inevitable  slump  came  in  1 864  the  struggling 
industrialist  received  a  letter  from  his  bank  manager:  ‘You  are 
one  of  our  finest  sheep,  but,  alas,  you  must  be  shorn.’  He  had 
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continued  to  dispense  hospitality  on  the  lavish  scale  maintained 
by  his  predecessors  during  one  hundred  years,  but  his  quondam 
friends  tore  him  to  pieces  when  the  crash  came.  Odals  Verk  is 
today  the  site  of  up-to-date  brickworks  and  sawmills,  but  the  old 
mansion — a  gem  of  eighteenth-century  architecture — exudes 
dignity  and  peace  amidst  the  whirr  of  modern  machinery. 

Kongsvinger^  which  was  created  a  ‘town’  in  1854,  still 
retained  at  that  date  its  age-old  importance  as  a  considerable 
mart  for  exchange  of  produce  with  Sweden,  but  this  function 
died  with  the  arrival  of  the  railway  in  1861.  Its  historic  interest  is 
concentrated  in  the  old  fortress,  which  that  old  warrior-priest 
Kjeld  Stub  is  credited  with  the  honour  of  fashioning.  Cannon 
were  mounted  here  to  cover  three  main  roads  which  meet  at  its 
foot;  incursions  of  Swedes  along  any  one  of  them  were  ever  a 
possibility.  All  down  the  centuries  skirmishes  have  been  fought 
along  the  Eidskog  road:  the  most  sanguinary  of  these  took  place 
on  August  5,  1814,  at  Matrand — the  name  of  the  old  rectory  of 
Eidskog.  It  was  the  most  important  engagement  in  the  so-called 
‘Kattekrig,’  when  Karl  Johan  was  trying  to  overawe  Norway. 
The  Swedish  casualty  list  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
six,  as  against  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  on  the  Norwegian  side. 

Magnor — with  its  Geierfoss  glassworks — stands  on  the 
frontier  across  which  road  and  rail  pass  into  Varmland,  a  province 
which  Selma  Lagerlof  has  peopled  with  her  fantastic  cavaliers. 

Vinje  wrote:  ‘It  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  country,  to 
stand  at  Kongsvinger  Fort  and  gaze  down  at  the  Glomma.  .  .  .’ 
When  travelling  towards  its  source,  one  turns  here  due  north 
to  make  for  the  ancient  seat  of  Grinder  to  the  east  of  the  river, 
where  a  dwelling-house  has  probably  stood  since  before  the  days 
of  Harald  Fairhair.  All  down  the  ages  Grinder  is  mentioned  in 
decrees  and  judgments,  and  it  is  known  to  have  been  plundered 
and  devastated  in  the  war  of  1659.  Here  Ole  Arntzen  (1731- 
1811)  assisted  his  two  wives  to  produce  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
sons  and  so  many  daughters  that  nobody  seems  to  have  kept 
count.  Moreover,  he  bought  up  no  less  than  fifty-one  properties, 
and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  die  when  inflation  was  at  its  peak. 
The  old  house  is  a  masterpiece :  over  its  main  entrance  stands  the 
date  1769,  and  it  still  stands  in  its  original  form  representing 
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that  period  at  its  best.  It  houses  a  ghost — a  white  horse — and  a 
wealth  of  legend  survives. 

A  little  farther  up  the  river  stand  a  pair  of  houses — each  on 
its  bastion — gazing  across  at  each  other  as  their  owners  have  done 
down  the  long  centuries.  They  were  originally  common-place 
yeomen’s  houses,  but  came  in  1764  to  a  Dane  who  was  ‘sorens- 
kriver’  (magistrate)  in  Solor. 

Opaker^  which  resembles  Grinder,  is  probably  from  the 
sorenskriver’s  time,  but  the  present  building  at  Bjerke  is  not  of 
architectural  interest.  They  lie  within  the  parish  of  Grue^  whose 
old  church  had  long  been  threatened  by  a  prophecy  that  it  would 
be  destroyed  accidentally  during  some  unspecified  Whitsun. 
Nearly  six  hundred  people  were  present  on  Whit-Sunday  1822, 
when  some  one  hundred  and  thirteen  were  burnt  to  death, 
including  the  sheriff  of  Solor,  who  was  a  nephew  of  the  famous 
Danish  Chancellor  Ove  Hoegh-Guldberg.  His  sword  was 
recovered  on  the  site  after  the  hre,  and  now  hangs  in  the  new 
Grue  Church,  whilst  apparitions  of  the  souls  in  torment  during 
the  burning  were  frequently  seen  by  priest  and  congregations. 

At  Aasnes  is  a  timber  church  from  1776,  which  was  used  to 
house  Swedish  prisoners  after  the  fight  at  Trangen  (1808),  when 
the  force  under  the  Swedish  colonel,  Gahn,  was  captured.  The 
event  is  commemorated  by  a  bautastein  which  was  raised  in 
1899.  The  district  immediately  north  of  Aasnes  is  Vaaler^  after 
which  0sterdalen  proper  begins. 

0sterdalen 

What  is  now  the  flourishing  little  junction  town  of  Elverum 
had  its  origin  in  the  fort  of  Christiansfjeld^  which  was  thrown  up 
by  King  Christian  V  in  1684  to  stem  any  Swedish  incursions. 
Since  pre-Reformation  times  all  non-military  activities  here 
centred  in  an  estate  named  Gaarder^  which  was  acquired  by  a 
fabulously  wealthy  ‘self-made’  man.  Christen  Jenssen,  who 
owned  Borregaard  and  bought  up  vast  stretches  of  forest  at  the 
period  when  export  of  timber  was  increasing  astronomically. 
His  grandson — ennobled  under  the  title  Werenskiold^  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  those  bearing  that  fine  name  today — sold  Gaarder  in 
1733  thus  its  last  absentee  landlord. 
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Some  six  miles  north  of  Elverum  a  lively  trade  was  carried  on 
at  Grundset  market  on  the  estate  of  Gaarder:  it  was  stated  in 
1767  that  it  was  the  most  famous  of  all  Norway’s  country  mar¬ 
kets.  It  is  known  to  have  been  frequented  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  probably  supplanted  an  older  market  at  Koppang — 
some  fifty  miles  farther  up  the  Glomma.  On  the  first  Tuesday  in 
March,  for  nearly  three  centuries  there  assembled  Osterdoler 
with  their  butter,  tallow  and  skins,  game,  fish  and  cheese; 
Gudbrandsdoler  with  similar  produce  and  their  horses;  Vest- 
lendinger  with  herring  and  salt  fish;  Swedes  with  iron,  copper 
and  hardware;  timber  buyers  from  Christiania  and  the  south. 
There  were  frequently  as  many  as  eight  thousand  people  attend¬ 
ing:  many  large  timber  contracts  were  fixed  and  considerable 
sums  changed  hands  in  advance  payments. 

In  1765  the  owner  of  Gaarder,  Ole  Overgaard,  obtained  from 
the  king  special  market  privileges  which  lasted  until  1900.  He 
built  permanent  hostels  and  booths,  hired  out  plots  to  dealers, 
and  took  in  lodgers  at  the  mansion  of  Gaarder.  Then  arrived  on 
the  scene  the  celebrated  John  Aakrann,  who  married  an  Over¬ 
gaard  girl  in  1852.  During  his  ownership  the  market  was  in  its 
heyday — a  combination  of  serious  business  and  carnival.  It  con¬ 
stituted  an  economic  factor  throughout  Ostlandet,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  a  Tun-fair’  with  circus,  shooting  gallery,  dancing 
floor,  acrobats,  strong  men,  and  dancing  girls.  ‘Akvavit’  was  in 
plentiful  supply,  and  the  rowdyism  was  so  general  that  a  military 
guard  of  twenty-six  men  attended  regularly  after  1758.  Foreigners 
who  attended  have  left  expressions  of  disgust  and  astonishment 
that  ‘while  pushing  one’s  way  through  drunken  groups  one 
was  constantly  importuned  to  purchase  Bibles  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments.’ 

Although  Gaarder  mansion  was  some  little  way  from  the 
market,  yet  it  was  filled  to  overflowing  in  the  three  buildings 
where  lodgers  were  put  up.  Many  of  these  visitors  were  respec¬ 
table  people  who  invited  their  customers  and  friends  to 
sumptuous  repasts — at  a  horseshoe  table  seating  over  one 
hundred  at  a  time,  and  an  orchestra  of  some  nine  instrumentalists 
accompanied  with  a  deafening  noise.  Then  followed  coffee  and 
dancing  in  an  atmosphere  like  an  oven — ‘Men  and  women  alike 
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looked  like  cooked  lobsters,  whilst  sweat  fell  from  their  faces 
and  the  walls  dripped  as  with  warm  rain.’ 

As  late  as  1848  panic  was  caused  among  the  visitors  when 
news  reach  Grundset  of  the  outbreak  of  revolution  in  Europe — 
all  dealings  immediately  ceased  and  a  local  crisis  ensued.  When 
railways  and  new  roads  reached  Elverum  the  market  became 
superfluous,  but  opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  advisability  of 
its  suppression.  Moreover,  Aakrann  had  legal  claims  which  he 
refused  to  waive,  and  that  matter  was  not  settled  until  1901  when 
Grundset  market  was  finally  abandoned.  Yet  ‘Gronsetmartn’ 
was  too  treasured  an  institution  among  the  local  people  to  be 
lightly  abolished,  and  it  continued  as  a  ‘horse  show’  until  the 
Germans  bombed  ‘Elverum  Camp’  on  April  ii,  1940,  when 
many  booths  were  destroyed.  Thus  ended  the  saga  of 
Grundset. 

King  Haakon  with  the  Crown  Prince  and  family  came 
to  Gaarder  on  the  unhappy  April  9,  1940,  whilst  the  Storting 
was  sitting  at  Elverum  for  some  hours.  Owing  to  rapid 
developments  all  were  compelled  to  leave  Elverum  that  same 
evening. 

Some  twenty  miles  above  Elverum  lies  Aamot  (watersmeet), 
where  the  River  Rena  flows  into  the  Glomma,  but  history  has 
preserved  no  tangible  relics  nearer  than  0vre  RendaL  There,  at 
a  farm  called  Sor-Bjontegaard,  is  an  ancient  ‘stuebygning’ 
which  is  still  used  today  as  a  dwelling  room  and  is  a  typical 
Osterdal’s  ‘Stue.’  In  the  Glomma  valley,  and  on  its  west  bank 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Atna  River,  lies  Atneosen  whose 
ancient  ‘peisestue’  was  built  in  1662  and  contains  many  a  relic 
from  those  far-off  times.  Its  so-called  ‘gamlestua’  was  largely 
reconstructed  in  the  1790s  but  has  not  lost  its  seventeenth- 
century  characteristics ;  the  contrast  between  it  and  its  ‘nystua’ — 
which  was  new  at  that  date — is  striking. 

Pioneering  was  begun  late  in  these  parts,  for  the  King  and 
Church  owned  all  land  as  late  as  1649,  another  thirty  years 
passed  before  any  clearings  were  made  at  Sollia,  higher  up  the 
Atna  River.  In  the  district  of  Alvdal,  which  is  just  north  of 
Atna,  lie  the  old  copper  workings  of  FolldaU  these  have  been 
operated  since  1745  with  varying  dividends. 
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The  centre  of  life  in  upper  0sterdal  has  for  centuries  been 
Tynset  where  three  pilgrim  routes  met  from  the  south  and  east  to 
divide  into  two  across  the  Dovrefjell  Divide  on  their  way  north 
to  St.  Olav’s  shrine  at  Trondheim.  An  inscription  in  its  former 
church — destroyed  by  fire  c.  1734 — was  dated  1211  and  stated 
that  it  was  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Thore  with  dedication  to 
St.  Laurence,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  St.  Margaret.  From 
here  the  eastern  pilgrims’  way  passed  through  Tolga^  in  which 
district  lies  a  remarkable  natural  shelter  known  as  ‘herbergs- 
hammeren.’  A  projection  from  a  steep-to  mountainside  provided 
shelter  (herberge)  for  man  and  beast  beneath  the  overhang  as 
the  pilgrims  passed  on  their  way  towards  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Roros,  and  thence  down  Gauldalen. 

The  western  road  from  Tynset  passed  through  Kvikne  and 
Inset ^  both  of  which  were  within  the  diocese  of  Trondheim  in 
pre-Reformation  times  and  each  was  a  mining  centre.  There  were 
four  principal  mines  at  Kvikne — discovered  in  1631 — and  two 
years  later  the  viceroy  and  bishops  were  ordered  to  hold  thanks¬ 
giving  services  throughout  Norway  for  the  wonderful  find  of 
the  mine  called  ‘Guds  Gave’  (God’s  Gift).  Smelters  and  experts 
were  brought  from  Thuringia,  but  before  long  shortage  of  fuel 
and  wood  for  charcoal  restricted  working,  and  they  were  closed 
down  entirely  in  1812. 

At  a  farm  called  Bj  organ  near  Kvikne  was  born  Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson  on  December  8,  1832. 

Away  to  the  east  of  Tynset  lies  the  vast  lake  of  Femund^  from 
which,  as  from  other  nearby  lakes,  drain  numerous  waterways 
flowing  south-eastwards  from  or  through  Norway  into  Sweden. 
The  largest  of  these  is  Femundselven  (or  Trysilelven),  which 
the  Swedes  call  the  Klara  after  it  crosses  their  frontier  to  find  its 
outlet  in  Lake  Vanern  at  Karlstad.  Its  total  length  is  some  three 
hundred  miles,  about  half  of  which  is  within  Eastern  Norway, 
and  shortly  before  it  leaves  that  country  it  passes  through  Trysil 
and  Nybergsund.  At  the  latter  spot  in  April  1940,  German 
bombers  made  repeated  efforts  to  kill  King  Haakon,  the  Crown 
Prince  and  the  Norwegian  Government  before  they  continued 
their  escape  northwards. 
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Landslides  and  Floods 

The  Glomma  appears  to  make  a  practice  of  running  in  spate 
every  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  has  occasionally  brought  catas¬ 
trophe  through  its  waywardness.  The  worst  of  all  disasters  was 
in  1789,  known  as  ‘the  great  ofsen,’  when  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  farms  were  destroyed  and  all  Cultivable  soil  buried 
under  tons  of  rock  and  rubble.  No  fewer  than  forty  of  the  oldest 
families  in  Tynset  and  Alvdal  migrated,  to  pioneer  new  liveli¬ 
hoods  in  distant  Troms  where  their  descendants  along  Maalselv 
and  Barduelv  still  converse  in  their  old  0stlandsk  dialects. 

Floods  in  the  1840s  were  so  disastrous  that  it  was  proposed  to 
secure  an  outflow  for  the  Glomma  through  Vingersjoen  (near 
Kongsvinger)  into  Sweden.  Much  was  destroyed  also  in  1938, 
but  happily  rain  ceased  before  the  worst  occurred. 

Religion  and  Culture 

Solor-Odal  has  been  called  the  ‘cultural  dark  continent,’  and 
Asbjornsen  was  most  disappointed  when  he  travelled  through 
Glaamdalen  in  1851  to  collect  folklore.  He  had  supposed  that 
isolation  among  the  endless  forests — and  the  consequent 
depression — would  cause  deep  thought  to  find  expression,  but 
he  discovered  nothing  of  the  kind.  Later  delvers  have,  however, 
been  more  successful. 

The  tramp  of  pilgrims  would  in  their  day  have  brought  tales 
of  the  outside  world  into  the  narrow  valleys,  but  as  the  last  of 
them  wandered  this  way  more  than  four  centuries  ago  it  is  per¬ 
haps  not  surprising  that  no  echo  of  their  passing  survives. 

The  Haugian  Movement  reached  Glaamdal  c.  1 800,  and  Hauge 
himself  visited  Grundset  market.  His  evangelism  met  with  greater 
success  in  the  northern  part  of  0sterdal  than  among  the  forest- 
dwellers. 

The  favourite  means  of  movement  was  on  0sterdals  ski,  which 
is  very  similar  to  the  west  Swedish  ski  and  as  old  as  the  earliest 
settlement  in  Glaamdalen.  Until  the  seventeenth  century  there 
were  no  roads  for  wheeled  traffic  and  winter  was  the  only  season 
favourable  for  travel.  In  1685  Christian  V  was  unable  to  drive 
north  of  Elverum  and  had  perforce  to  ride  from  there  to  Trond¬ 
heim,  but  in  1704  Frederik  IV  drove  all  the  way  in  a  carriole.  By 
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1800  most  roads  were  tolerable  and  many  bridges  had  been 
erected. 

The  good  folk  of  Rendalen  must  surely  have  possessed  an 
innate  sense  of  beauty  when  they  obstinately  refused  to  permit 
the  railway  to  run  through  their  lovely  valley.  It  had  therefore 
to  be  laid  along  the  banks  of  the  Glomma  through  fifty  miles  of 
uninhabited  country.  Having  got  as  far  as  Tynset,  the  railway- 
planners  had  to  face  up  to  another  divided  opinion,  and  argument 
grew  heated  as  to  whether  it  should  pass  over  the  Dovre  divide 
via  Kvikne  or  by  the  way  of  Roros.  The  presence  of  mines  at 
the  latter  spot  was  the  deciding  factor  for  the  route  of  the  early 
narrow-gauge  south-north  railway. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  remote  Trysil^  music  is  not  ‘for’  the 
people  but  ‘in’  the  people,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  dwelling  in  the 
district  which  does  not  possess  one  or  two  musical  instruments. 
Today  there  are  no  fewer  than  fifteen  choirs  and  seven  orchestras 
in  Trysil  parish,  which  travel  miles  through  the  dense  forests  to 
give  concerts,  and — at  the  time  of  writing — often  borrow  a 
gifted  tenor  from  across  the  frontier  in  Swedish  Sarna. 

The  Shore  of  Lake  Mjosa 

Both  road  and  rail  run  along  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Mjosa 
until — some  8  km.  north  of  the  bridge  at  Minne — the  ancient 
district  of  Hedmark  proper  begins.  An  independent  kingdom  in 
the  very  long  ago,  its  prosperity  came  from  its  fertile  corn  lands, 
whence  the  coastal  population  of  Viken  obtained  their  bread  of  life. 

The  most  southern  district  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hedmark  was 
Stange,  in  which  lie  mansions  that  are  successors  to  those  halls 
mentioned  by  Snorre  as  scenes  of  exciting  events.  Ringnes^  lying 
opposite  Helgoy,  easily  takes  pride  of  place,  for  here  lived 
Ketil  Kalv  who  betrayed  the  five  Oppland  kings  to  Saint  Olav 
when  they  were  conspiring  against  him  at  Ringsaker.  Saint 
Olav  was  present  at  Ketil  Kalv’s  marriage  to  St.  Olav’s  half- 
sister  Gunhild — a  daughter  of  Sigurd  Syr — and  it  is  a  fascinating 
thought  that  that  lady  was  chatelaine  of  the  timbered  hall  which 
stood  at  Ringnes  well  over  nine  centuries  ago. 

A  short  distance  inland  from  Ringnes — and  near  Ottestad — lies 
the  ancient  seat  of  Hverven^  which  was  burnt  by  the  ‘ribbunger’  in 
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1225.  It  was  last  rebuilt  in  1816,  and  has  retained  the  original 
characteristics — both  within  and  without — of  that  graceful 
architectural  era;  having  been  fashioned  with  dressed  stone  it  is 
the  only  building  of  its  kind  in  Stange.  Yet  another  famous 
historic  spot  in  that  district  is  Saastad^  where  Sverre  surprised 
(1177)  several  leading  Hedmark  yeomen  at  a  feast.  They  were 
mostly  intoxicated,  and  in  no  state  to  offer  resistance.  The  women 
fled  to  a  near-by  hill  which  is  still  called  ‘Graatehaugen’  (the  hill 
of  wailing),  and  a  small  inlet  in  Mjosa’s  shore  where  the  boats 
were  hidden  has  kept  its  name  of  ‘Gjemmeviken.’  Hallvard  of 
Saastad  was  a  great  leader  of  the  ‘bagler’  at  Oslo  in  1197,  and 
Hedmark  as  a  whole  was  anti-Sverre  and  anti-ribbung. 

Just  across  Aakersviken — an  arm  of  Lake  Mjosa — and  in  the 
fertile  district  of  Vang,  lies  the  town  of  Hamar^  which  was  granted 
a  certificate  of  r^-birth  by  its  charter  of  1 849,  following  upon  three 
centuries  in  oblivion  after  being  abandoned  at  the  Reformation. 
Hamar  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  long  history,  for  it  is  known  to 
have  been  a  market-place  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  Cardinal  Nicholas  Breakespeare  founded  a 
bishopric  here  in  1 153  that  any  community  worthy  of  the  name  of 
‘townsfolk’  assembled  at  Hamar.  The  quite  considerable  ruins 
evidence  that  its  cathedral — completed  in  1197 — must  have  been 
a  glorious  building.  Sited  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Mjosa,  the  view 
through  apertures  in  the  ruined  walls  across  the  lake  to  Helgoy, 
Nes,  and  to  far-away  Toten  is  entrancing,  whilst  when  seen  from 
the  lake  the  remaining  arches  and  pillars  appear  most  impressive. 
Even  the  fanatical  early  Lutherans  were  averse  to  destroying  so 
much  beauty — indeed.  King  Christian  III  himself  ordered  its 
reconditioning  in  1551,  ‘in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  churches  in  Our  Kingdom  of  Norway.’  How¬ 
ever,  in  1567  the  invading  Swedes  burnt  the  ancient  fane,  reduced 
the  walls  with  gunpowder,  and  removed  the  bells. 

The  cathedral  housed  a  crucifix  which  was  suspended  so  sen¬ 
sitively  that  the  slightest  puff  of  wind  caused  it  to  sway.  In  the 
hollow  of  the  Saviour’s  head  was  a  canister  filled  with  water, 
and  in  the  eye-sockets  balls  of  porous  wood  which — as  necessary 
— caused  the  image  to  give  the  appearance  that  it  was  shedding 
tears. 
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There  was  a  Dominican  abbey  at  Hamar,  to  which  was 
attached  a  hospital  for  pilgrims — dedicated  to  St.  Anthony — 
founded  by  Bishop  Torfinn  (c.  1280).  The  names  of  twenty-five 
bishops  of  Hamar  are  known,  fourteen  of  whom  were  buried 
here,  and  among  the  most  notable  were : — 

Arnald,  who  (1J24)  was  consecrated  the  first  Bishop  of  Garde,  in  Greenland, 
and  remained  there  twenty-five  years. 

Tore,  who  crowned  Sverre  (1194).  He  was  a  learned  man  and  an  historian, 
who  went  to  Rome  (1195)  together  with  Richard  the  Englishman.  Both 
died  under  suspicious  circumstances  on  their  journey  home,  and  it  is 
possible  that  Sverre  obtained  their  documents  and  forged  them. 

Paal  was  presented  with  Helgoy  by  the  ‘bagler’  king  Inge,  and  declined  to 
surrender  it  to  Haakon  IV  (1234).  Paal  journeyed  to  Rome  and  persuaded 
the  Pope  to  chide  King  Haakon — but  the  latter  retained  Helgoy. 

Peter  was  buried  at  Hamar  (1260)  where  his  gravestone  still  exists.  When  a 
Dominican  monk,  he  headed  the  Embassy  which  accompanied  Princess 
Kristina  to  Spain  when  she  married  Don  Philip. 

Gilbert  had  been  Archdeacon  of  Shetland,  and — when  Bishop  of  Hamar — 
accompanied  Haakon  IV  to  Scotland.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  administer 
extreme  unction  to  Haakon  den  gamle. 

Torfinn  was  exiled  by  the  Regency  Council  of  Erik  II.  He  sailed  for  Flanders 
but  was  shipwrecked,  and  reached  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Doest  in  a 
condition  of  distress.  He  and  Bishop  Andres  of  Oslo  later  went  to  Rome, 
where  they  had  no  success  in  their  feud  with  the  Regency  Council. 
Torfinn  returned  to  Doest  where  he  was  gently  nursed  through  a  seven- 
months’  illness  which  ended  in  death  there  in  1285.  In  Flanders  he  was 
regarded  as  a  saint,  though  he  received  no  such  halo  in  Norway — which 
appears  strange  since  Hamar  badly  needed  a  local  intercessor. 

Jorund^  after  only  two  years  at  Hamar,  was  raised  to  the  Archbishopric  which 
he  filled  for  twenty-one  disastrous  years. 

Sigurd,  who  died  in  1418,  was  a  native  of  Romedal.  He  received  great  praise 
in  The  Hamar  Chronicle,  which  reported  (1553)  that  his  good  works  at 
Hamar  were  numerous. 

Gunnar  Tergardsson  (died  1473)  assisted  Archbishop  Aslak  Bolt  to  crown 
Karl  VIII  Knutsson  at  Nidaros.  The  Swedes  were  allowed  by  him  to 
occupy  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  so  Hartvig  Krummedike  retook  it  and 
‘seized  and  killed  all  that  were  therein.’ 

Karl  Sigurdsson,  a  son  of  the  Knight  of  Grefsheim,  was  much  trusted  by 
King  Hans  who  made  him  Governor  of  Akershus. 

KarKJemte)  (died  1512)  was  arrested  by  Christian  (II)  who  obtained  entry 
to  his  Bishop’s  Palace  by  a  trick.  During  his  imprisonment  he  attempted 
escape  but  fell  from  the  ladder  and  was  re-secured. 
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Mogens  Lauritssen  (died  1542)  was  the  last  pre-Reformation  bishop.  He 
surrendered  the  cathedral  and  all  Church  properties  to  Truid  Ulfstand 
in  1537 — whereupon  Lutheranism  supplanted  the  old  Faith  and  the 
town  of  Hamar  decayed. 

A  distant  relative  of  Bishop  Mogens  wrote  ‘The  Hamar 
Chronicle’  in  1553,  in  which  some  flights  of  imagination  are  so 
obvious  that  doubt  has  been  cast  on  many  sections  of  the  work. 
Hamar  was  suppressed  as  an  independent  bishopric  and  the  see 
amalgamated  with  that  of  Oslo,  until — in  1864 — it  was  recreated. 

The  cathedral  and  town  had  been  built  on  the  ancient  royal 
estate  of  Storhammer^  which  passed  into  private  ownership  as 
early  as  1675  and  came  into  the  hands  of  Englishmen  in  1852 — 
the  most  notable  of  whom  was  Sir  Samuel  Peto,  whose  firm 
contracted  for  building  the  Eidsvoll  Railway  (1854).  The  fore¬ 
man  of  one  of  those  English  owners  used  a  part  of  the  cathedral 
ruins  as  a  pigsty,  which  brought  the  Society  for  Preservation  of 
Ancient  Monuments  into  the  picture. 

Sagatun  was  the  name  given  by  Herman  Anker  to  that  part  of 
the  Storhammer  estate  where  he  built  a  ‘Folk  Highschool’  in 
1865 — an  attempt  to  introduce  Grundtvig’s  Danish  practice 
into  Norway,  which,  however,  collapsed  in  1891. 

Aaker  lies  less  than  a  mile  from  Hamar  town,  and  has  a  splendid 
prospect  of  Mjosa,  Helgoy  and  Toten.  It  is  mentioned  in  both 
Morkinskinna  and  Fagrskinna,  and  it  was  here  that  Magnus  the 
Good  met  Harald  Haardraade  in  1051,  when  they  agreed  to 
share  the  kingdom.  Harald  presented  his  nephew  with  such 
quantities  of  gold  that  the  ‘ting’  assembly  was  astounded  so 
much  could  be  collected  into  one  pair  of  hands.  There  was  a 
‘tingplace’  here  as  late  as  1567;  when  the  commandant  of  Hamar 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  invading  Swedes,  the  public  at 
‘Aaker’s  ting’  were  compelled  to  forswear  their  allegiance  to 
Frederik  II  and  make  their  submission  to  the  Swedish  King — 
this  was  of  course  reversed  directly  the  Swedes  were  driven  from 
Norway.  When  the  ‘Hannibal  War’  ended  (1645),  General 
Georg  von  Reichwein  was  granted  Aaker — ‘for  his  residence 
and  better  protection  of  the  frontier’ — and  during  many  later 
generations  it  continued  to  be  the  dwelling  of  high  military 
officers.  One  of  them  was  Jorgen  Otto  Brockenhuus  (c.  1740), 
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from  whom  descends  the  still  existing  Danish  branch  of  the 
family  Brockenhuus-Schack. 

Around  1800  several  ‘upper-class’  families  lived  in  houses 
near  Aaker,  who  formed  a  social  circle  divided  culturally  from  the 
peasantry  around.  The  mansion  at  Aaker  was  taken  over  (1946) 
by  Vang  Rural  District  Council,  burnt  down  in  the  following  year 
but  has  been  reconstructed. 

Just  outside  Hamar  lies  also  the  modern  house  of  Borstad^ 
where  in  the  forenoon  of  the  unhappy  April  9,  1940,  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Government  assembled  after  its  flight  from  Oslo.  Military 
developments  were,  however,  so  swift  that  they  had  to  depart 
within  a  few  hours. 

At  the  entrance  of  Furnesfjord,  and  immediately  opposite  to 
Hamar  Cathedral  across  the  water,  lies  Grefsheim  with  its  wealth 
of  historical  tradition.  First  mentioned  in  1333,  it  later  came  to 
Fru  Magnild  Oddsdatter  from  Finnen  in  Voss,  whose  first 
husband,  Sigurd  Skaktavl,  died  c.  1450.  Magnild  then  married 
Alv  Knutsson — the  progenitor  of  the  family  ‘De  tre  roser’;  thus 
did  Grefsheim  become  a  ‘Scandinavian’  home.  During  the 
troublous  reign  of  Christian  I,  Alv  remained  his  loyal  servant; 
it  appears  that  most  of  his  voluminous  correspondence  was 
written  at  Grefsheim  where  he  lived  during  the  thirty  years  he 
owned  it.  Knut  Alvsson^  who  inherited  Grefsheim,  was  linked  to 
the  Swedish  party  through  his  first  wife  (widow  of  Sigurd  of 
Grefsheim — the  father  of  Karl  Sigurdsson,  Bishop  of  Hamar), 
but  in  his  early  years  Knut  was  true  to  King  Hans  and  did  not 
swing  over  until  c.  1499,  in  which  year  he  had  trouble  with 
Krummedike.  He  spent  the  autumn  of  1500  at  Grefsheim,  and 
invaded  Norway  from  Sweden  in  February  1502,  when  he  took 
Akershus  and  Tonsberg.  After  his  death,  unrest  continued  in 
East  Norway,  fanned  by  his  widow  who  carried  on  the  feud, 
whilst  the  ugly  murder  of  Knut  had  procured  him  a  halo  of 
glory. 

Knut’s  sister,  jomfru  Karine,  inherited  vast  properties  and 
dwelt  at  Grefsheim — with  Bishop  Mogens  of  Hamar  as  her 
adviser.  She  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  all;  the  bells  of  the 
cathedral  never  began  to  ring  to  Mass  until  her  boat  was  seen  to 
have  left  Grefsheim  landing-stage.  At  her  death  (1537)  she 
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presented  Grefsheim  and  more  than  one  hundred  farms  to  Hamar 
Cathedral. 

Karine’s  sister  Bodil  had  married  a  member  of  the  famous 
Swedish  family  of  Sparre,  and  their  daughter  Gyrvild  (Gorvel) 
married  the  influential  Dane  Truid  Ulfstand.  The  latter  was 
furious  when  he  heard  that  the  church  had  cheated  him  of  posses¬ 
sion  of  Grefsheim,  but  at  that  very  moment  the  Reformation 
was  introduced — with  Truid  as  controller  of  its  enforcement  in 
Norway.  A  few  months  after  Karine’s  death,  Truid  arrived  at 
Hamar,  compelled  Bishop  Mogens  to  hand  over  Grefsheim  to 
him  personally,  and  carried  the  old  man  off  to  Denmark  where 
he  died  five  years  later.  A  moving  account  of  Mogens’  departure 
from  Hamar  has  been  treated  poetically  by  P.  A.  Munch. 

Jomfru  Karine  was  the  last  private  person  to  live  at  mediaeval 
Grefsheim,  and  in  1599  her  niece  Gyrvild  made  over  her  six  hun¬ 
dred  holdings  in  Norway  to  Christian  IV,  and  appointed  him  sole 
heir  to  all  her  Swedish  and  Danish  estates.  Thus  did  Grefsheim 
come  to  the  Crown,  and  was  attached  to  Storhammer  which  was 
the  headquarters  of  Crown  properties. 

The  present  Grefsheim  is  from  the  1830s,  and  came  to  a  grand¬ 
son  of  P.  A.  Munch,  Johan  Egeberg  Mellbye,  in  1888.  That 
grand  old  man  died  in  1954  at  Grefsheim,  at  the  age  of  88,  after  a 
long  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  beloved  Hedmark. 

Some  4  km.  south  of  Grefsheim  lies  the  church  of  Nes^  whose 
ancient  name  ‘Ullinshof’  indicates  a  place  of  worship  in  pagan 
times.  Its  thirteenth-century  stone  church  was  subject  to  inunda¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  great  ‘ofsen’  of  1789  boats  rowed  up  to  the  altar. 
It  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1888,  and  rebuilt  in  its  original 
style. 

Immediately  westward  of  Nes  lies  Hol^  which  was  the  seat  of 
the  turbulent  peasant  leader  Halvor  Hoelj  who  was  sentenced  by 
the  High  Court  to  one  year’s  imprisonment  in  1826  for  incite¬ 
ment  to  rebellion.  He  kept  three  mistresses  at  Hoi,  recognized 
his  three  illegitimate  sons  and  provided  handsomely  for  them. 
He  once  wrote:  ‘I  have  three  sons  by  two  women  although  I 
never  obtained  the  authority  of  the  priest.’  His  son  was  forced 
to  part  with  Hoi  in  1867,  and  thus  it  lost  its  Hoel  traditions. 

Helgoy  (Holy  Island)  occupied  an  unique  position  in  secular 
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and  religious  life  long  before  written  history.  At  Hofvin  (temple 
land)  on  the  south  point  of  Helgoy  there  stood  a  chapel  whose 
foundations  and  churchyard  can  still  be  seen — and  there  was 
also  a  ‘coldharbour’  for  pilgrims.  In  those  times  traffic  followed 
waterways  wherever  possible,  and  nature  thus  made  Helgoy  a 
centre.  Here  Halvdan  Svarte  fought  the  petty  king  of  Hedmark, 
and,  during  the  Civil  War,  armed  bands  entrenched  themselves 
on  Helgoy.  Duke  Skule  often  stayed  on  Helgoy,  and  here  met 
his  son  Peter,  after  he  had  been  defeated  at  Oslo  (1240).  It  came 
to  Olav  Galle  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  when  he  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  deposing  Christian  II  and  electing 
Frederik  I,  the  Bishop  of  Oslo  sent  his  men  up  to  Hedmark  ho 
burn  Hr.  Olav  Galle’s  house  Hovin^  and  to  kill  his  followers.’ 
A  Lady  Brockenhuus  inherited  in  1608,  and  two  years  later 
married  ‘Jens  Bjelke  til  Austraat,’  who  changed  the  name  to 
Hovinsholm.  It  appears  that  Hannibal  Sehested  much  wanted  to 
acquire  this  estate  but  was  unsuccessful,  for  it  passed  to  the 
famous  general  Jorgen  Bjelke  who  made  it  his  principal  seat. 
His  greatest  achievement  was  his  military  leadership  in  the  1657— 
60  war,  but  he  came  to  grief  owing  to  his  adherence  to  Griffen- 
feldt  and  differences  with  Ulrik  Fredrik  Gyldenlove.  His 
finances  went  wrong,  but  he  must  have  retrieved  them  some¬ 
what  since  he  was  commandant  at  Copenhagen  until  his  death 
(1696). 

Hovinsholm  came  to  a  Brockenhuus  once  again  (c.  1684)  and 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  two  years  later,  when  Brockenhuus 
erected  a  splendid  building  which  had  much  the  same  ground- 
plan  as  the  present  one — stone  from  Hamar  Cathedral  was  used 
in  the  cellars.  The  ancient  family  traditions  were  severed  when 
the  estate  was  disposed  of  in  1723  to  people  who  had  no  sense  of 
cultural  values.  The  last  of  many  fires  destroyed  all  that  was 
old  in  1937,  but  paintings  from  Brockenhuus  days  were  saved 
and  hang  from  the  new  walls. 

Hovelsrud  is  a  neighbouring  estate  to  Hovinsholm,  which  was 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century — the  present  house 
is  from  the  1840s. 

Ringsaker  is  the  northernmost  Mjosa  district  in  Hedmark 
fylke.  Its  main  church  dates  from  twelfth  century  and  contains 
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memorials  from  the  early  fourteenth,  but  its  glory  is  the  reredos 
concerning  which  this  ancient  legend  survives: — 

Many  centuries  ago  a  princess  in  England  was  possessed  by  the  Devil, 
who  admitted  at  length  that  nobody  except  the  priest  at  Ringsaker  could 
drive  him  out  of  her.  The  priest  was  fetched  and  evicted  ‘the  old  man,’ 
whereupon  the  Princess  asked  him  what  reward  he  desired.  ‘Nothing  for 
myself,’  he  replied,  ‘but  a  reredos  for  my  congregation.’  The  Devil,  who 
had  hidden  himself  in  a  corner,  then  said  to  the  Princess:  ‘It  was  a  good 
thing  for  you  he  asked  nothing  for  himself,  else  I  should  have  got  you 
again’ — and  then  ‘the  old  man’  disappeared.  The  reredos  was  acquired 
from  Holland,  and  when  the  Swedes  during  an  invasion  tried  to  take  it 
away  with  four  horses  they  could  only  manage  to  drag  it  to  the  top  of  a  low 
hill  where  they  had  perforce  to  leave  it — yet  a  yearling  foal  brought  it  back 
to  Ringsaker  Church. 

Actually  it  is  the  richest  and  most  beautifully  carved  reredos  in 
all  Norway  today.  Executed  in  Antwerp,  it  came  to  Ringsaker 
before  the  Reformation. 

Three  miles  from  Ringsaker  Church  stands  the  mansion  of 
Tjerne^  which  shared  the  fate  of  Hovinsholm  for  many  centuries, 
being  a  subsidiary  estate  of  that  centre.  In  1682  Jorgen  Bjelke 
sold  Hovinsholm  and  Tjerne  to  General  Lovenhielm,  and  the 
latter  estate  came  to  the  Konows  of  Bergen  in  1852.  Bjornson 
was  a  frequent  guest  in  their  time,  and  bad  weather  one  night  at 
Tjerne  inspired  him  to  write  ‘Stov’  (Dust). 

The  timber  walls  of  Skredshol  mansion  are  250  years  old; 
there  is  a  refined  air  about  the  white  building  whose  interior 
furnishings  are  more  intimate  than  those  in  most  Hedmark 
houses.  Like  Tjerne  it  has  shared  the  fate  of  Hovinsholm  down 
the  centuries. 

Rer  (ancient  Royr)  was  the  home  of  ‘riksjarlen’  Sigurd  of 
Royr,  who  was  Haakon  IFs  champion  and  fell  at  Re  in  1163. 

Haakon  IV  built  Mjoskastellet  on  an  island  on  the  estate  of 
Steen. 

The  Lands  where  ^Akvavit  was  Distilled 

From  Hamar  both  roads  and  rail  run  eastwards  through  the 
corn-growing  districts  of  Vang,  Romedal  and  Loiten — all 
famous  for  their  distilleries,  indeed  ‘Gamle  Loiten’  is  a  highly- 
prized  ‘akvavit’  today.  Consumption  of  spirits  began  in  Norway 
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mid-sixteenth  century,  but  did  not  become  a  national  habit  until 
Christian  IV  prohibited  importation  of  German  beer.  Then  its 
consumption  so  increased  that  in  1624  its  production  at  weddings 
was  forbidden  by  royal  decree,  and  in  1638  King  Christian 
forbade  the  clergy  to  distil  in  their  own  homes.  Distillation  in 
Norway  did  not  begin  until  the  seventeenth  century;  as  early  as 
1804  potatoes  were  in  general  use  for  this  purpose  around  Mjosa. 

Kristen  Steffensen  Bang  was  priest  at  Romedal  in  1643,  when  he 
joined  with  Kjeld  Stub  to  set  up  the  first  printing  press  in  Norway 
at  Christiania,  in  order  to  print  the  famous  ‘Aggershus-Acter.’ 
These  were  handbills  for  distribution  among  the  masses, 
containing  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  war  with  Sweden — 
a  very  early  form  of  propaganda  information.  Pastor  Bang 
wrote  copiously  to  feed  his  printing  press,  including  a  description 
of  Christiania  in  his  day,  which  is  a  valuable  historical  document. 
His  entire  fortune  was  swallowed  up,  and  he  died  a  pauper  in 
Oslo  Hospital  in  1678  at  the  age  of  98. 

From  Loiten  both  road  and  rail  run  eastwards  to  join  Glaamdal 
at  Elverum. 
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^The  Valley  of  Valleys — (Gudbrandsdat) 

I  Ihe  melting  snows  on  the  Dovref  jell  and  desolate  heights  of 
I  Jotunheimen  find  their  way  to  the  sea  down  many  valleys, 
^  among  which  Gudbrandsdal  and  its  river  Laagen  provide  one 
of  the  principal  channels.  They  fall  into  Lake  Mjosa  at  the  modern 
town  of  Lillehammer^  which  was  known  as  early  as  the  Saga  of 
Haakon  IV  (c.  1250)  as  ‘Litli  Hamarr’  and  ‘Litli  Kaupangr.’ 
(little  market).  Owing  to  its  position  at  the  head  of  Mjosa  it  has 
ever  been  a  terminal  ‘port’  for  the  transit  of  goods  and  passengers 
— the  spot  where  they  disembarked  and  began  the  long  trek  on 
foot  and  horseback  up  the  Gudbrandsdal,  and  across  the  dreaded 
Dovref  jell  to  Trondheim.  Lillehammer  was  granted  a  ‘town 
charter’  in  1827 — ^when  its  population  numbered  but  55  souls — 
in  order  to  provide  a  trading  centre  for  the  folk  in  all  the  northern 
valleys. 

Tourists  mentioned  Lillehammer  as  early  as  1807;  a  French¬ 
man  noted  in  1838  that  its  inn  regaled  him  with  the  luxury  of 
wine,  whereas  elsewhere  in  East  Norway  he  had  been  served  with 
‘a  sour  drink  dignified  by  the  name  of  ale — and  with  milk.’  1840 
was  a  great  milestone  for  Lillehammer  when  the  first  ‘iron’ 
steamer — ‘Jernbarden’ — arrived  after  her  journey  in  sections  by 
sailing  ship  from  England,  then  by  sledge  to  Eidsvoll  where  she 
was  assembled  by  English  mechanics.  Henrik  Wergeland 
immortalized  the  steam  ‘miracle’  in  verse,  but  her  young  sister — 
‘Skibladner’ — is  still  carrying  passengers  across  that  lake  at  the 
age  of  102.  Lillehammer  is  today  not  merely  the  capital  of  Oppland 
Fylke,  but  also  the  centre  of  tourism  in  East  Norway:  for  such 
travellers  as  have  antiquarian  interests  it  possesses  a  unique 
treasure  in  Maihaugen^  where  ancient  buildings  and  relics  from 
all  over  Hedmark  and  Oppland  have  been  lovingly  reassembled. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  museum  pieces  consists  of 
the  farm-buildings  from  Bjorns  tad  in  Sel  (Gudbrandsdal).  They 
are  not  mediaeval,  being  most  probably  no  older  than  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  but  most  certainly  provide  the  model  for  Sigrid 
Undset’s  ‘Jorundgaard’  in  her  Kristin  Lavransdatter.  In  the 
English  edition  of  that  novel  is  a  sketch  of  her  dream-farm  which 
agrees  in  all  essentials  with  that  from  Bjornstad. 

Sigrid  Undset  lived  at  Lillehammer  during  the  twenty  years 
between  the  two  World  Wars — at  her  home  ‘Bjerkebaek,’  which 
was  made  up  of  two  old  timbered  houses  transplanted  from 
Gudbrandsdalen.  No  traveller  should  pass  up  that  valley  without 
absorbing  the  historical  atmosphere  with  which  Sigrid  Undset 
has  so  fascinatingly  endowed  it. 

The  mother  church  of  the  district  is  Faaberg^  whose  twelfth- 
century  ‘stavkirke’  was — alas — demolished  many  years  ago. 
Preserved  on  the  west  door  of  the  present  church  are  elaborate 
wrought-iron  mountings  from  that  period,  and  it  houses  a 
reredos  from  c.  1250  painted  in  the  style  of  Matthew  Paris  who 
visited  Norway  at  that  time.  An  artist  famous  in  his  day  was  Ole 
Larsen  Smerud^  who  migrated  from  Faaberg  to  Copenhagen 
where  he  was  appointed  ‘Court  painter.’  Copies  of  three  mediaeval 
works — destroyed  when  Christiansborg  Castle  was  burnt — are 
in  the  present  church,  and  on  them  is  the  legend:  ‘painted  and 
presented  to  the  Church  by  O.L.S.  1810.’ 

A  small  chapel  stood  at  one  time  at  the  mouth  of  Laagen,  which 
was  served  by  Hamar  Chapter  for  the  use  of  autumn  salmon 
fishers.  On  a  wall-timber  was  inscribed:  ‘1459  September 

this  chapel  was  consecrated  to  the  Holy  Virgin  Maria  and  Saint 
Olav  by  Hr.  Gunnar,  Bishop  at  Hamar,  who  had  caused  it  to  be 
built.  Pray  for  his  soul.’  This  was  removed  to  ‘Maihaugen’  in  1896. 

The  two  beautiful  Gausdal  valleys  join  Gudbrandsdal  near 
Lillehammer;  at  Svatsum^  high  up  in  the  western  one,  lived  a 
prophet  and  soothsayer  known  as  ‘Visknut’  (wise  Knut)  who 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  his  day.  Born  in  1792,  he  appears 
to  have  been  epileptic  and  subject  to  hallucinations;  Hans  Nielsen 
Hauge  made  contact,  but  found  his  way  of  life  to  be  so  irregular 
that  he  publicly  accused  him  of  gross  immorality.  In  1829  he  was 
sentenced  for  ‘quackery,’  though  his  judges  conceded  that  no 
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harm  had  come  from  his  ‘healings’ — in  fact  that  faith  in  him  had 
been  responsible  for  several  ‘cures.’  He  was  called  in  as  ‘water- 
diviner’  and  ‘found’  metals — indeed  in  1850  a  silver  mine  was 
prospected  on  his  divination,  but  nothing  was  found.  Until  his 
death  he  had  many  implicit  believers,  and  as  recently  as  1911  a 
bautastein  was  erected  in  Svatsum  churchyard  which  reads 
‘Knut  Rasmussen.  1793-1876’ — and  more  than  half  the  cost 
was  defrayed  by  Norwegian  emigrants  in  the  U.S.A. 

At  Aulestad  in  eastern  Gausdal  lived  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson 
from  1874  until  his  death  in  Paris  in  1910.  He  was  a  keen  farmer 
and  introduced  the  Telemark  breed  of  cattle  here;  most  of  the 
farm  buildings  are  also  from  his  time  and  contain  a  Bjornson 
Museum.  Nearby  lies  Follebu  stone  church  from  the  Middle 
Ages:  it  is  remarkable  by  reason  of  chancel  and  nave  being 
built  as  one  piece. 

Travellers  up  Gudbrandsdalen  from  Lillehammer  in  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century  rejoiced  when  they  reached  Tretten^  and  after  their 
weary  plodding  could  board  a  small  steamer  to  sail  up  Losna — 
an  expanded  stretch  of  Laagen  river  which  forms  a  long  narrow 
lake.  Legend  explains  that  name  Tretten  (thirteen)  as  having  been 
the  number  of  souls  that  survived  the  Black  Death  in  the  district. 

At  Ringehu  stands  the  nave  of  a  genuine  stavkirke  from  early 
thirteenth  century,  though  its  tower  and  aisles  date  from  1630. 
Some  distance  above  that  place  of  worship  lies  Hundorp — the 
legendary  home  of  the  mythical  Dale-Gudbrand,  whose  armed 
force  was  scattered  by  Saint  Olav  in  the  absence  of  the  old  chief. 
Dale-Gudbrand  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  but  when  his  idol  of  Thor  was  smashed  by  Olav  it 
disgorged  all  kinds  of  vermin.  The  chieftain  then  embraced  the 
new  Faith  and  erected  a  church  which  stood  at  Listad  until  1787, 
when  it  was  moved  to  a  site  now  occupied  by  Sor-Fron  Church. 
The  whole  tale  is  legendary,  no  doubt  based  on  that  of  Bel  in 
Babylon  in  the  Apocrypha — the  conclusion  was  the  same  at 
Hundorp  as  at  Babylon,  viz.  the  fraudulent  idol  unmasked  and 
the  image  destroyed.  A  bautastein  was  raised  here  in  memory  of 
the  national  saint,  inscribed:  ‘Olav  Haraldsson:  1015-1030.’ 

Ludvig  H other g  spent  part  of  his  childhood  at  Sor-Fron 
rectory,  where  he  was  tutored  together  with  the  priest’s  children. 
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The  farm  of  Steig  standing  on  a  high  hill  was  a  ‘kongsgaard’ 
down  the  ages,  and  nearby  is  the  old  farm  of  Tofte  with  many 
historical  associations.  Steigar-Thore  assisted  Harald  Haardraade 
in  1046  and  arranged  his  proclamation  as  ‘king’;  the  gifts  he 
received  from  Harald  were  fabulous,  and  treasured  for  long  in 
Gudbrandsdal — but  the  old  chieftain  changed  his  loyalties 
without  a  qualm,  and  was  not  present  at  Stamfordbridge  (1066) 
although  summoned  to  accompany  Harald  to  England. 

Away  to  the  westward  of  Nord-Fron  lies  Kvikne,  with  fine 
carvings  in  its  church  by  Kjorn.  An  ancient  church  here — 
dedicated  to  Saint  Blaise — had  a  key  with  date  1235,  which  was 
carefully  preserved  long  after  the  demolition  of  the  church  itself, 
since  when  applied  to  the  withers  of  horses  it  had  wonderful 
healing  properties. 

Beyond  Kvikne  lay  the  nickel  mines  in  Espedalen  belonging 
to  two  brothers  named  Evans.  They  sent  out  in  1846  a  young 
Scot,  David  Forbes,  to  manage  their  concession,  who  was  the 
first  to  take  interest  in  the  ‘apatite’  mines  at  Kragero  and  was  the 
author  of  several  scientific  works  on  geology.  At  one  time  he  was 
employing  more  than  five  hundred  men  in  and  around  the 
smelting  huts,  but  as  the  nickel  content  did  not  exceed  one  per 
cent  it  had  to  close  down  in  1857.  The  main  hut  stood  on  the 
isthmus  between  Espedalsvatn  (Langvatn)  and  Breisjoen,  where 
for  a  while  there  was  a  small  town. 

The  farm  of  Nord-Hage  in  the  parish  of  Sodorp  in  Nord- 
Fron  is  the  legendary  home  of  Per  Gynt^  concerning  whom  many 
more  stories  survive  locally  than  those  related  by  Asbjornsen. 

The  beautiful  little  church  at  Kvam  (from  1775)  was  burnt 
during  the  German  occupation.  It  is  here — at  Kvamsporten — 
that  Gudbrandsdal  proper  has  its  northern  limit.  All  the  complex 
of  valleys  to  the  north  are  referred  to  as  ‘Norddalene’  (the 
northern  valleys) :  these  drain  most  of  the  south  slopes  of  Dovre- 
fjell  and  embrace  Jotunheimen. 

Norddalene  (the  northern  valleys) 

Heidal  is  the  southernmost  of  these  valleys,  through  which 
flows  the  River  Sjoa.  On  its  banks  lies  the  ancient  and  consider¬ 
able  farm  of  Bjolstad^  which  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
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same  family  for  twenty-two  generations,  all  of  whom  have 
borne  the  name  of  Thord.  The  chapel  attached  to  it  has  retained 
a  carved  doorway  from  the  eleventh  century.  It  also  possessed  a 
pulpit  and  reredos  by  Klukstad  and  some  carving  by  Kjorn — 
but  all  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1934,  except  the  ‘gamlestue’ 
from  1743. 

Just  southwards  of  Otta  in  the  valley  of  Laagen  lies  Kringen^ 
the  scene  of  an  unhappy  incident  in  Norwegian-Scottish  relations. 
Probably  the  most  trustworthy  account  of  the  annihilation  of 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  Scottish  mercenaries  in  1612,  is  the 
report  of  the  ‘stattholder’ — Enevold  Kruse — to  the  Danish 
Chancellor  within  four  weeks  of  the  disaster: 

‘.  .  .  on  19th  or  20th  August  two  Scottish  ships  arrived  in  Romsdalfjord 
with  a  number  of  soldiers  who  were  put  ashore  . . .  they  took  the  road  across 
the  fjell  into  Gudbrandsdalen  .  .  .  the  peasants  in  the  two  parishes  of  Lesja 
and  Vaagaa  assembled  to  oppose  the  Scots  but  did  not  attack  owing  to 
disparity  in  numbers.  They  called  for  help  from  Fron  and  Ringebu  parishes, 
and  then  the  Norwegian  force  numbered  490  . . .  our  leader  thought  the  most 
favourable  spot  to  ambush  was  a  fjell  called  Kringellen,  lying  in  Vaaga 
parish  where  the  Scots  would  of  necessity  have  to  pass.  There  they  would 
get  them  hemmed  in  between  the  sheer  cliff  and  a  great  river  (Laagen)  .  .  . 
and  they  lay  in  wait  in  the  woods  until  the  foreigners  should  arrive  .  .  . 
within  ninety  minutes  they  were  all  killed,  except  such  as  jumped  into  the 
river  where  several  drowned  and  those  that  got  across  were  captured  by  the 
peasants,  all  of  which  happened  on  26th  August  last.  .  .  .  Out  of  the  134 
taken  prisoner  the  total  number  of  Scots  remaining  alive  was  eighteen,  as 
the  rest  were  shot  by  the  peasants  who  said  that  His  Majesty  had  enough 
bother  in  feeding  the  eighteen.  .  .  .  These  have  now  arrived  at  Akershus  .  . 
the  three  leading  ones  being  a  Captain  Alexander  Ramsay,  his  lieutenant 
James  Moneypenny  who  had  formerly  been  in  both  Denmark  and  Sweden 
and  served  as  interpreter  on  the  expedition.  The  third  is  Henry  Bruce,  who 
says  he  fought  in  Holland,  Spain  and  Hungary.  .  .  .’ 

(Signed)  Enevold  Kruse,  Akershus,  17th  Sept.,  1612 

In  a  further  report  on  October  3rd  the  ‘stattholder’  wrote  he 
had  learnt  that  the  Scots  ‘had  not  burnt,  murdered  or  com¬ 
mitted  any  destruction’ — hence  it  is  clear  that  the  infamous 
character  attributed  to  them  by  Edvard  Storm  in  ‘Sinclairvisen’ 
is  wilfully  defamatory,  since  they  behaved  with  every  decency. 

The  three  officer  survivors  were  sent  to  Copenhagen,  whence 
they  were  returned  to  Scotland  for  punishment  by  James  I  of 
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England,  they  having  taken  service  under  the  King  of  Sweden 
against  their  monarch’s  definite  instructions.  It  seems  that  most 
of  the  other  fifteen  survivors  joined  the  ‘stattholder’s’  Norwegian 
forces. 

The  body  of  Captain  Sinclair  was  buried  outside  the  church¬ 
yard  of  Kvam  because  the  peasants  would  not  lay  him  in  conse¬ 
crated  ground.  The  site  of  Kvam  church  was  altered  owing  to 
changes  in  the  river-bed  during  the  great  ‘ofsen’  of  1789,  which 
also  swept  away  the  original  memorial  stone.  This  was  then 
replaced  by  one  with  the  following  epitaph:  ‘Hereunder  lies 
Colonel  George  Sinclair  who  fell  at  Kringlene  in  1612,  together 
with  900  Scots  who  were  crushed  like  vessels  of  clay  by  a  smaller 
number  of  300  peasants  of  Lesja,  Vaagaa  and  Fron  whose  leader 
was  Berdon  Sejelstad  of  Ringebu  parish.’  That  boastful  and 
somewhat  venomous  memorial  was  later  replaced  by  one  in 
a  more  Christian  vein:  ‘Here  George  Sinclair,  the  Scottish 
leader,  was  buried  after  being  killed  at  Kringlen  26th  August 
1612.’ 

On  the  occasion  of  the  third  centenary — ^August  26,  1912 — a 
new  memorial  was  erected  representing  ‘pillar-Guri,’  the  girl  in 
the  legend  who  blew  her  ‘lur’  as  a  signal  that  the  Scots  had 
reached  the  critical  point  in  their  march — and  in  their  existence. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

Otta — lying  at  watersmeet  of  grey-green  River  Otta  and 
brown  Laagen — might  well  be  considered  to  be  the  focal  point 
of  communications  in  Norddalene.  Ancient  timber  houses  jostle 
ultra-modern  hotels  and  shops  in  this  tourist  ‘Mecca,’  which  is  a 
grand  junction  for  highways. 

Travelling  westwards  up  Ottadalen  toward  the  wastes  of 
Jotunheimen,  the  most  populous  settlement  is  Vaagaa^  where — 
since  the  ‘tun’  at  Bjornstad  was  removed  to  Maihaugen — only  a 
few  old  dwellings  remain.  Its  twelfth-century  church  was  restored 
in  1626,  mainly  with  wall-timbers  from  two  stavkirker  of  late 
eleventh  century.  Around  the  pulpit  was  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
famous  family  ‘De  tre  Roser,’  one  of  whose  daughters  married 
the  priest  here.  A  much-frequented  market  was  held  annually  at 
Michaelmas — ‘Purkeskindsmarked’ — when  many  from  Nord- 
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fjord  brought  dressed  pigskins,  the  use  of  which  was  prevention 
of  chafing  beneath  the  hard  saddles. 

Ole  Haakenstad  (1775-1866)  owned  the  old  farm  of  that 
name  and  was  a  great  power  in  the  valley  at  the  time  when 
Christian  Frederik  summoned  him  to  Tofte  early  in  1814,  to  ask 
his  opinion  as  to  the  defence  of  Gudbrandsdal  in  the  event  of  a 
Swedish  invasion.  Henrik  Wergeland  was  a  great  admirer  of 
‘Stortingsmann  Ole’  and  wrote  a  short  work  about  him,  as  also 
the  well-known  verse: 

Se,  der  sidder  Gudbrandsdalen 
i  en  gammel  Gubbe  graa! 
naar  ban  reiser  sig  i  Salen 
h0rer  alle  Fylker  paa.i 

The  name  of  the  earliest-known  owner  of  Sandhu  was  Ivar 
Gjesling — Magnus  IV’s  lendmann  in  the  Opplands.  He  wisely 
effected  reconciliation  with  Sverre,  who  granted  him  the  valley 
of  Heidal  (1177).  His  Gjesling  descendants  still  own  a  farm  here 
— Riddersandbu — which  boasts  an  ‘aarestue’  older  than  1600 
though  its  main  building  dates  from  1735.  The  Lady  Ragnfrid, 
whom  Sigrid  Undset  created  to  be  the  wife  of  Lavrans,  was  a 
Gjesling  of  Sandbu. 

The  farm  of  Klones  was  bought  by  a  wealthy  Englishman 
named  Blackwell^  who  married  Mari  Sve  from  Vaagaa.  He  built 
most  of  the  present  building,  and  his  son-in-law — ^Aars  Fabritius 
— collected  many  art  treasures  here.  At  Vaagaa  rectory  was  born 
in  1749  Edvard  Storm^  the  author  of  nine  ‘doleviser,’  of  which 
‘Hr  Sinklar  drog  over  salten  Hav’  is  the  only  immortal.  The 
picture  it  gives  of  the  ‘Sinclair  affair’  bears,  however,  no  relation 
whatever  to  historical  fact. 

Westward  from  Vaagaa  lies  Lom^  whose  glory  is  an  original 
twelfth-century  dragon-head  protruding  from  the  gables  of 
seventeenth-century  additions  to  a  twelfth-century  church. 
Lom’s  ancient  blue  and  gold  silken  banner  still  hangs  over  the 
chancel  door,  as  also  two  angels  carved  by  two  local  boys  whilst 
hiding  in  a  mountain  cave  to  avoid  conscription  by  Karl  XII.  A 

I  Lo !  Gudbrandsdal  is  personified  in  a  grey-haired  old  man.  When  he  stands 
up  in  the  Assembly  all  the  fylker  take  heed! 
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high  sheer  hill  above  the  main  road  just  west  of  Kjaestad  is  still 
called  ‘raadsbakke’  (council  hill) — for  there  the  men  of  Lorn  and 
Skjaak  formulated  plans  to  oppose  Sinclair’s  advance. 

Still  farther  west  on  the  Geiranger  road  lies  Skjaak^  which 
had  its  old  name  of  Skiaaker  shortened  officially  in  1910.  ‘Skjaak- 
01a’  was  the  earliest  of  the  celebrated  Norwegian  'Grinling 
Gibbons’  who  have  left  us  so  manv  treasures  in  carved  wood. 
The  most  famous  was  Jakob  Klukstad^  who  was  born  in  Lorn  but 
spent  his  impressionable  years  at  the  farm  of  Klukkstad  in 
Lesja,  When  the  new  church  was  built  at  Skjaak  in  1745  he 
carved  the  pulpit,  reredos  and  foliage  over  the  chancel  door. 
Four  years  later  he  created  the  reredos  in  Lesja  Church,  and 
although  he  had  never  studied  his  craft  beyond  his  native  valleys 
he  was  an  acknowledged  master  before  he  died  in  1773.  A  later 
rival  was  0sten  Guttormsen — usually  known  as  ‘Kjorrin’  or 
‘Kjorn’ — who  was  born  at  Vaagaa  in  1722  and  drew  inspiration 
so  freely  from  Klukstad  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
their  works — particularly  so  in  the  wooden  chandeliers  which 
adorn  so  many  churches  in  these  parts.  Kjorn’s  most  famous 
works  were  the  pulpit  and  reredos  in  Kvikne  Church  (Nord- 
Fron)  from  1764. 

Lesjaverk  was  famous  for  its  ironworks  (1659-1812).  The 
main  building  still  stands — with  well-preserved  interior  decora¬ 
tions  executed  by  a  Dutchman. 

The  crossing  of  the  Dovrefjell  was  ever  a  trying  ordeal,  and 
‘coldharbours’  were  erected  by  the  early  kings  to  provide  shelter 
for  pilgrims  and  officials  making  their  way  between  Trondheim 
and  the  south.  The  most  famous  of  these  south  of  the  'divide’ 
were  at  Fokstua  and  Hjerkinn^  whilst  the  last  ‘herberge’  on  the 
southern  slopes  was  the  famous  'kongsgaard’  at  Tofie,  which 
was  entitled  in  1516:  'Kongsgaarden  paa  Dovre.’  Snorre  relates 
that  Harald  Fairhair  prepared  a  Yule-feast  at  Tofte,  and  tells 
how  he  was  'trolled’  by  a  Lapp  whose  daughter,  Snefrid^  gave 
the  king  an  aphrodisiac  which  fired  him  with  desire.  Tofte  was 
ever  looked  upon  as  a  stronghold  of  the  'trolls,’  but  its  principal 
mission  for  centuries  was  as  an  inn  and  posting-house  on  the 
vital  traffic  route  between  0stlandet,  Trondelag  and  Romsdalen. 
Several  kings  have  rested  here  on  their  travels,  as  recently  as 
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Karl  XV — indeed  King  Haakon  VII  and  Queen  Maud  halted  at 
Tofte  on  their  way  to  Trondheim  in  1906. 

Tord  Tordsen  (born  1742)  of  Bjolstad  married  the  heiress  of 
Tofte  (1770),  thereby  uniting  two  families  with  great  pride  of 
ancestry.  They  made  the  latter  place  their  residence,  so  it  was 
quite  natural  that  when  Prince  Christian  Frederik  spent  the  night 
here  early  in  1814,  ‘Gamle-Paak  had  the  table  laid  for  two  only 
— as  they  were  both  of  royal  lineage.  An  old  building  dated 
1683  still  stands. 

*  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

In  the  tragic  days  of  April  1940,  three  battalions  of  British 
troops  were  landed  at  Aandalsnes  and  made  their  way  up  Roms- 
dalen  into  Gudbrandsdalen.  Only  one  of  these  was  a  regular 
army  unit — viz.  a  battalion  of  the  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment 
— whilst  the  others  were  mainly  raw  recruits  from  English 
Midland  mining  districts.  Yet  they  made  a  gallant — though 
futile  and  perhaps  regrettable — attempt  to  assist  the  Norwegian 
forces  to  stem  the  advance  of  the  might  of  the  German  Army  up 
that  valley.  Re-embarkation  at  Aandalsnes  was  effected,  except 
for  those  left  behind  in  the  cemetery  at  that  small  fjord  port. 

Toten 

On  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Mjosa  lies  the  ancient  district  of 
Toten^  which  has  surprisingly  few  historical  traditions  from  the 
more  recent  centuries,  no  doubt  because  traffic  routes  did  not 
traverse  it.  Legends  of  Harald  Fairhair  cling  around  the  district, 
and  Olav  the  Saint  came  here  to  Christianize  the  people.  The  best 
known  story  of  ancient  days  is  in  Sverre’s  saga,  when  he  fought 
the  peasants  of  Randsfjord  in  1177  in  order  to  seize  their  boats. 
It  is  related  that  he  then  conveyed  them  across  the  ‘kjolvei’  to 
Mjosa  (an  amazing  feat  if  true),  where  he  defeated  the  fleet  of 
eighteen  ships  under  the  command  of  ‘lendermenn’  who  adhered 
to  Magnus  IV. 

Glassworks  were  founded  in  Toten’s  northern  district  of 
Biri  in  1761  by  ‘det  norske  kompagni’ — ^which  was  commonly 
known  as  ‘det  sorte  kompagni’  (the  black  company).  Many  of 
the  foreign  glass-blowers  were  Catholics  and  asked  for  the 
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Spiritual  ministry  which  their  belief  and  tenets  required.  The 
company  obtained  royal  permission  in  1761,  and  a  Catholic 
priest,  Casparus  Dentzmann,  visited  all  the  glass-factories  in  the 
country.  Those  at  Biri  provide  the  setting  for  Sigrid  Undset’s 
novel  Madame  Dorothea,  Bottles  and  window-glass  were  pro¬ 
duced  here  until  the  works  closed  down  in  1880. 

Vardal  district  encloses  Toten’s  only  ‘town,’  Gjovik^  which 
also  owes  its  origin  to  glassworks  established  there  in  1807.  In 
the  early  nineteenth  century  there  was  considerable  immigration 
here  from  Valdres  and  Vestlandet,  so  that  Gjovik  grew  and 
was  granted  its  ‘town  charter’  (1864). 

In  the  rectory  at  0stre  Toten  is  an  ancient  vaulted  cellar, 
which  was  used  (c.  1508)  to  imprison  peasants  implicated  in  the 
rebellion  against  Duke  Christian  (later  Christian  II).  It  is  the 
sole  secular  building  in  all  Toten  that  has  survived  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  at  Hof  is  a  thirteenth-century  church  of  dressed 
stone. 

The  church  at  Balke^  which  was  repaired  with  stones  from 
Hamar  Cathedral  (c.  1700),  stands  close  to  the  large  farm  of  the 
same  name,  and  near  by  is  the  300-year-old  main  building  of 
Rognstad  with  its  remarkable  farmyard.  The  lion  of  this  district 
is  the  artist  Peder  Thoresen  Balke,  who  decorated  manv  interiors 
round  about  with  views  of  sea,  mountain  and  Toten  farmhouses. 
Three  of  these  farms  are  still  owned  by  the  same  families  as  in 
his  day — at  one  of  which,  Vestre  Balke,  is  a  large  North  Cape 
study,  similar  to  those  thirty  pictures  he  executed  to  the  order  of 
Louis  Philippe. 

The  main  road  from  the  south  enters  Toten  after  a  steep  climb 
at  Hoikorset  {c.  2,000  ft.),  which  created  a  handicap  to  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  south  until  modern  means  of  transport  were 
adopted. 


Hadeland 

Hadeland^  which  was  one  of  Halvdan-Svarte’s  four  kingdoms 
eleven  centuries  ago,  is  the  district  that  wraps  itself  round  the 
southern  part  of  mighty  Randsfjord.  The  ancient  Oslo-Bergen 
road  enters  it  7  km.  north  of  Hakedal,  and  a  short  way  farther 
north — at  Harestuskogen — a  pretty  little  victory  was  gained  over 
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600  Swedish  dragoons  on  March  26,  1716.  Karl  XII  had 
seized  Christiania  and  invested  Akershus,  but  his  road  to  Dram- 
men  was  blocked  by  the  main  Norwegian  forces  which  occupied 
a  very  strong  position  at  Gjellebek.  Karl  decided  to  outflank 
them  by  a  rapid  movement  around  Nordmarka,  and  despatched 
the  above-mentioned  force  for  that  purpose. 

Two  leading  figures  at  Gran — the  priest  and  the  innkeeper, 
Gregers  Granavolden — roused  the  peasantry  of  Hadeland  and 
sixty  of  them  under  Gregers’  leadership  occupied  a  narrow  defile 
about  one  English  mile  south  of  where  Grua  railway  station  now 
stands,  and  threw  up  road-blocks.  When  in  the  early  morning  of 
March  27th  the  Swedes  arrived,  their  further  movement  was  held 
up  for  nine  hours  during  which  time  warning  was  sent  to  Nor¬ 
wegian  forces  farther  west.  After  Gregers’  men  had  at  length 
taken  to  flight,  the  Swedes  only  elected  to  advance  3  km.  that 
day  and  set  to  work  to  plunder  farms  around.  On  the  28th  they 
continued  their  ravages  as  far  as  Jevnaker,  where  they  took  up 
quarters  until  sunset.  Having  skinned  Jevnaker  of  all  they  could 
lay  hands  on,  they  left  for  Ringerike,  where — according  to 
legend — ‘Anna  Colbjornsdatter’  indulged  her  wiles  at  Nor- 
derhov  rectory  which  resulted  in  the  Swedish  colonel  being 
taken  prisoner  in  the  church. 

Two  hundred  Swedes  escaped  at  Norderhov  and  endeavoured 
to  return  to  Christiania  via  Hadeland,  but  several  were  killed  at 
Grua  and  the  remnants  arrived  in  the  Swedish  camp  at  Chris¬ 
tiania  in  a  woeful  plight.  The  victory  at  Norderhov  was  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Norwegian  cause — -and  Gregers  Granavolden’s 
splendid  action  at  Harestuskogen  was  a  major  contribution  to 
the  success. 

Hadeland  was  inhabited  in  very  early  times;  the  best  find  in 
all  Norway  from  the  Bronze  Age  was  at  Vestby  in  the  district  of 
Lunner,  It  seems  that  numbers  of  Norsemen  returned  from 
Bohemia  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  after  Christ  and  settled 
down  in  Toten,  Valdres  and  Hadeland — indeed  the  name  Hade¬ 
land’  may  mean  ‘land  of  warriors.’  At  the  farm  of  Dynna  in 
Gran  was  found  ‘the  Dynna  stone’  which  is  now  in  the  University 
collection — the  ‘three  magi’  are  pictured  on  horseback  with  the 
figure  of  a  small  infant  above.  Also  a  rune  which  reads:  ‘Gunvor 
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Trireksdatter  had  a  daughter  who  was  the  cleverest  girl  with  her 
hands  in  all  Hadeland/  It  also  states  that  Gunvor  built  a  bridge 
in  her  daughter’s  honour. 

Lead  was  worked  at  various  epochs — ^but  with  little  success — 
in  Lunner,  where  Hakadal  Verk  had  its  first  iron  mine  at  Grua. 
The  great  industry  of  Hadeland  is,  however,  its  glassworks  at 
Jevnaker,  the  history  of  which  goes  back  to  1762.  In  past  times 
its  production  of  green  glass  was  considerable,  i.e.  bottles  and 
chemists’  glass*  but  finer  work  has  been  done  for  a  long  time 
and  crystal  glass  of  highest  quality  is  one  of  its  lines  today.  In 
1855  a  number  of  glassblowers  were  brought  in  from  Bohemia, 
Silesia  and  Posen — also  from  Sweden. 

At  Granavollen — a  traffic  centre  before  the  railway  came — are 
twin  churches  close  together,  said  to  have  been  built  by  two 
sisters  who  refused  to  worship  in  the  same  church  owing  to 
mutual  hostility,  though  that  is  probably  no  more  than  a  legend. 
One  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  is  certainly  twelfth  century;  when 
lightning  struck  it  in  1799  its  owners  were  released  from  their 
obligation  to  rebuild,  but  instead  were  to  restore  and  extend  the 
twin  church  of  Maria.  However,  they  found  it  cheaper  to  restore 
Nicholas;  Maria  was  so  dilapidated  that  it  was  converted  into  a 
mortuary  chapel.  Actually  the  latter  was  originally  built  as  St. 
Nicholas’  Maria  chapel. 

Between  church  and  rectory  is  a  hill  called  ‘skosaalebakken,’ 
where  the  girls  put  on  their  stockings  and  shoes  instead  of 
going  into  church  barefoot — their  usual  footwear.  In  the  church¬ 
yard  at  Gran  lies  Aasmund  Olavsson  Vinje^  who  died  in  1870 
at  the  farm  of  Sjo  near  the  church.  A  stone,  and  bronze  bust, 
recall  his  birth  at  Vinje,  1818  and  death  at  Gran,  1870. 

Fagrskinna  states  that  one  part  of  Halvdan  Svarte’s  body  was 
buried  at  Tingelstad.  Many  barrows  exist  north  of  the  church, 
one  being  known  as  ‘Grimshaugen’ — upon  which  stands 
Halvdanshaugen  surmounted  by  a  bautastein.  Legend  has  it  that 
a  son  of  Harald  Fairhair  lived  at  the  farm  of  Klauvstad;  at  Roiken 
as  recently  as  1812  remains  of  Halvdan  Svarte’s  ‘palace’  were 
said  to  have  been  visible.  The  simple  church  at  Tingelstad  is  late 
twelfth  century,  and  an  aged  crucifix  over  the  chancel  arch  from 
those  times  whispers  echoes  of  the  long  ago.  A  new  church  was 
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built  in  1866,  but  twice  yearly  during  summer  a  service  is  held 
in  the  ancient  St.  Peter’s  Church,  which  stands  near  ‘Halvdans- 
haugen’  and  towers  over  the  surrounding  district.  Just  below  the 
old  church  lies  the  manor-house  of  Dvergsten^  wrapped  in  count¬ 
less  legends  but  first  mentioned  historically  in  1299.  One  of  the 
few  Norwegian  yeoman  families  who  can  trace  their  pedigree 
back  more  than  five  centuries  is  that  of  Stenersen^  whose 
first  member  to  own  Dvergsten — Christopher — was  born  in 
1719. 

An  interesting  old  church  at  Grindaaker  nearby  was  demolished 
in  1868,  and  in  legend  was  one  of  the  ‘lost’  churches  of  the  Black 
Death,  which  was  later  discovered  among  the  forests  by  a  goat¬ 
herd. 

The  ‘hadelendinger’  used  to  trudge  to  Oslo  to  sell  their 
produce  by  way  of  Greveaasen  at  Hakadal  Verk  and  had  their 
town  friends  in  Brugata  where  they  congregated.  When  the 
railway  came  it  ended  this  town  traffic. 

Land 

Land  is  the  district  that  embraces  the  northern  part  of  Rands- 
f  jord  together  with  the  valleys  of  Etna  and  Dokka  rivers.  Fluherg 
is  the  old  centre  of  the  southern  part  of  the  district,  whose  timber 
church  from  1699  has  preserved  some  queer  mementoes  including 
pictures  of  all  the  Oldenborg  monarchs,  of  Christian  Anker,  and 
a  comic  doggerel  inscription  on  a  tombstone  to  a  Danish  priest 
who  died  in  1634  at  the  age  of  87.  A  model  ship  from  1707 
hangs  in  the  church. 

Tingvoll^  by  the  north  end  of  Randsfjord — and  through  which 
the  old  Bergen  post-road  runs — boasts  a  name  which  indicates 
great  antiquity. 

The  boundary  with  Valdres  is  at  Holjerasta^  at  which  spot  a 
startling  change  takes  place  in  race  and  language.  Vinje,  writing 
in  1867  concerning  the  variety  of  peoples  inhabiting  Norway, 
stated:  ‘The  most  obvious  line  of  division  is  at  Holjerasta — which 
forms  the  boundary  between  Valdres  and  Land  and  might  well 
be  a  frontier  between  two  distinct  nations  .  .  .  never  have  I 
observed  such  a  definite  frontier  between  peoples  as  at  Hol¬ 
jerasta.  It  is  another  people,  another  country  you  have  come 
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into.’  Many  a  fight  has  taken  place  at  Holjerasta  bridge  between 
Valdreser’  and  ‘lendinger.’ 


Valdres 

The  River  Begna  divides  the  district  of  Aurdal  in  two,  and  in 
the  south  portion  lies  ancient  HedaL  One  of  the  roads  between 
Christiania  and  Vestlandet  passed  through  Hedal  on  its  way  to 
Hallingdal  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  it 
was  diverted  along  the  Begna  river  itself.  Hedal  Church  is  first 
mentioned  in  1327  as  ‘ecclesia  de  Hiidaf  but  is  far  older  and 
probably  from  1170.  Its  west  door  is  carved  with  animal  motifs 
very  clearly  delineated,  and  there  is  a  reliquary  of  gilded  copper 
(c.  1250)  with  a  representation  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.  Only  the  nave  of  the  old  church  remains  within 
that  erected  in  1699,  richly  provided  with  furnishings 

from  the  Middle  Ages  including  a  carving  of  Mary  with  child 
from  c,  1270. 

At  Reinli^  also  in  Aurdal,  is  a  thirteenth-century  stave  church, 
which  was  given  a  new  tower  in  1685  and  reconditioned  by  the 
Society  for  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings  in  1885.  It  has 
retained  its  original  form  almost  in  entirety. 

At  the  railway  terminus  of  Fagernes  the  two  Slidre  valleys 
branch  off  into  the  mountains,  and  up  the  eastern  one  stands  the 
old  church  of  Hegge  (c,  1220),  though  much  of  it  is  post-Refor- 
mation.  A  one-eyed  monster  with  protruding  tongue  (.^  Odin) 
has  been  sentenced  by  some  mediaeval  carver  to  perpetually  hold 
up  the  weight  of  the  roof,  and  a  west  doorway  (c.  1220)  has  fine 
adornments — but  two  main  restorations  in  1800  and  1834  have 
removed  most  of  the  wall  timbers  of  the  stave  church,  though 
the  supports  and  roof-timbers  remain.  There  is  a  fine  reredos 
carved  by  Kjorn,  about  which  a  pretty  story  has  come  down: 

‘In  the  spring  of  1784  four  brothers  from  Hegge  were  in  danger  of  death 
during  a  violent  storm,  when  each  and  all  vowed  they  would  present  their 
church  with  the  value  of  a  cow  if  their  lives  were  spared.  They  paid  a  visit 
to  Kjorn  up  in  Vaagaa  and  ordered  a  reredos,  which  the  brothers  later 
collected  and  dragged  on  a  sledge  during  winter  across  the  mountains.  It 
was  difficult  going,  and  the  reredos  knocked  against  a  rock,  removing 
Judas  Iscariot  without  the  brothers  noticing  his  loss  at  the  time,  so  he 
remained  lying  in  the  snow.  A  reindeer  hunter  found  the  traitor  in  the 
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summer  with  his  red  cloak  so  faded  that  the  good  folk  at  Hegge  wanted  it 
repainted.  The  priest  stepped  in  with  the  remark  that  a  dingy  colour  was 
the  proper  adornment  for  Judas. 

At  Ulnes  in  Nord-Aurdal  is  a  stone  church  (c.  1200)  which 
was  wickedly  restored  in  1735,  leaving  only  one  window  from 
mediaeval  times. 

The  road  to  Filefjell  runs  up  the  valley  of  vestre  Slidre^  where 
on  the  lake  of  that  name  Harald  Fairhair  (in  Egil’s  saga)  was  met 
by  Skallagrim  Kveldulvsson.  A  century  and  a  half  later  Saint 
Olav  (1023)  came  over  unannounced  from  Sogn,  caught  the 
peasants  unawares  on  Slidrefjord  and  secured  all  their  boats. 
They  begged  for  mercy  and  were  christened,  when  they  dragged 
their  boats  over  the  ‘eid’  (isthmus)  to  the  Begna  River.  Olav 
consecrated  churches  and  appointed  priests — -and  thus  was 
Valdres  christianized.  There  survives  at  Lomen  a  church  built 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Saint  Olav’s  visit,  and  slightly 
farther  east  a  similar  church  at  Hurum;  in  fact  so  similar  that  a 
legend  has  it  they  were  built  by  one  and  the  same  Italian.  The 
answer  to  that  one  seems  to  be  that  Italy  never  possessed  stav- 
kirker,  though  the  legend  may  originate  in  the  call  of  a  papal 
representative  on  the  builders  at  work  in  the  remote  valley  of 
Valdres.  The  exterior  of  the  present  Lomen  is  post-Reformation, 
and  little  remains  of  the  wall-timbers  of  the  first  church — only 
the  pillars  and  roof-timbers.  There  is  a  fine  Madonna  head  from 
c,  1170.  Hurum  Church  was  ‘almost  entirely  rebuilt  and  extended’ 
c.  1825,  so  that  the  chancel  has  completely  disappeared,  but  the 
south  door  with  dragons  and  other  original  carvings  remains. 
The  bells  hang  in  a  detached  belfry,  and  on  its  altar  lies  satin 
embroidery  removed  from  St.  Thomas  on  Filefjell. 

Slidre  Church  is  of  stone,  first  mentioned  in  1264  as  ‘ecclesia 
de  sanctae  Mariae  de  Slidrum.’  It  is  full  of  treasures  from  the 
long  ago,  including  a  chalice  presented  by  Bishop  Salomon  of 
Oslo  (1322-52) — the  only  bishop  to  survive  the  Black  Death. 

The  relief  felt  by  travellers  across  the  Filefjell  when  they 
reached  the  comparative  comforts  of  the  ‘gjestgiveri’  at  Vang 
was  epitomized  by  William  Windham — later  to  become  Pitt’s 
Secretary  for  War  during  Napoleonic  times — ^when  he  was 
journeying  from  Bergen  to  Christiania  in  1773.  He  arrived  at 
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Vang  on  July  17th  and  found  the  inn  much  like  an  English  farm 
and  very  commodious,  but  unfortunately  the  sheets  had  been 
slept  in  for  four  nights  by  the  priest  of  a  neighbouring  parish. 
‘This  is  a  sad  disappointment,  as  it  is  the  third  place  since  my 
leaving  Bergen  where  I  have  met  with  two  (sheets).  One  has  a 
feeling  that  revolts  more  against  the  notion  of  used  sheets  than 
anything  else.’  He  ends :  ‘I  sent  the  landlord’s  wife  out  to  borrow 
a  clean  pair.’ 

It  was  near  Vang  that  the  thane,  Erling  of  Kvien  (whose 
daughter  married  Baard  the  father  of  Duke  Skule),  received 
Sverre’s  Queen  Margaret  when  she  fled  from  Bergen  under  the 
accusation  of  poisoning  her  stepson  Haakon  III.  Margaret  was 
daughter  of  King  Erik  (the  saint  of  Sweden)  whither  she  passed 
on  from  Vang  when  it  became  too  dangerous  for  her  to  remain. 
Travellers  and  refugees  have  passed  this  way  for  centuries — for 
as  Sommerfelt  wrote  in  1795:  ‘Bergen’s  postal-road  from  Chris¬ 
tiania  went  through  Hakadal  to  Jevnaker  through  Hadeland  and 
Valdres  and  up  Filefjell  to  Laerdal.’ 

The  ancient  church  of  Vang  was  the  scene  of  a  ‘ting’  held  by 
Haakon  VI  in  1368,  when  he  gave  judgment  in  a  boundary 
dispute.  A  stone  was  erected  on  a  small  island  in  0iangen  lake 
at  Rogne  in  0stre  Slidre,  and  his  ‘royal  insignia’  laid  beneath  it. 
That  stone  still  marks  a  boundary  and  is  now  surrounded  by  a 
large  circle  of  stones,  since  all  present  at  the  judgment  laid  his 
stone  around  the  ‘king’s.’  The  fate  of  Vang’s  old  church  was 
remarkable,  for  it  was  sentenced  to  demolition  in  1840  but  bought 
for  a  nominal  sum  by  J.  C.  Dahl,  the  famous  artist.  He  wanted 
the  State  to  secure  it  for  Slottsparken,  Christiania,  or  for  Bogstad; 
a  letter  survives  from  Dahl  to  Christie  suggesting  it  be  erected 
on  Museum  ground  near  Bergen’s  Lungegaardsvann  and  be  used 
to  house  mediaeval  church  ornaments.  After  a  provisional 
agreement  with  King  Frederich  Wilhelm  IV  of  Prussia,  who 
wanted  it  at  Potsdam  among  his  collection  of  ancient  buildings, 
it  was  taken  down  in  pieces  to  Laerdal  and  shipped  to  Stettin. 
The  king  changed  his  mind,  and  in  1842  it  was  floated  on  rafts 
up  the  Oder  to  Liegnitz,  and  then  carried  up  the  mountain  side 
to  Briickenburg.  Its  title  is  now  ‘Bergkirche  Unsers  Erlosers  zu 
Wang,’  and  it  was  reconsecrated  in  1844.  The  German  architect 
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obviously  had  no  drawings  of  the  original,  so  it  is  a  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  building. 

High  up  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Filefjell  and  by  the  banks  of 
Lake  Utrovann,  stands  the  famous  Nystua^  where  travellers 
found  a  refuge  either  before  or  after  crossing  the  ‘divide’  with 
Vestlandet.  It  was  the  counterpart  of  Maristua  on  the  west  side 
of  the  mountain,  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  erected  by  order 
of  Queen  Margaret  the  Great  (c.  1390) — presumably  Nystua 
received  its  name  to  distinguish  it  from  Margaret’s  older  refuge. 
It  was  maintained  by  the  State  until  1830,  and  was  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  1627  though  it  is  assuredly  far  older. 

In  Smeddalen,  immediately  west  of  Nystua,  stood  for  cen¬ 
turies  the  little  church  of  St.  Thomas  paa  Filefjell  (Thomas  a 
Becket).  Legend  relates  that  it  was  built  by  a  ‘fairy’  and  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  man  named  Thomas  while  he  was  snaring  ptar¬ 
migan,  for  it  had  been  invisible  until  the  moment  he  set  eyes  on 
it!  One  theory  is  that  it  was  built  for  the  use  of  iron-ore  pros¬ 
pectors  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  its  siting  in  Smeddalen  (smith’s 
valley)  lends  some  colour  to  that  assumption.  The  earliest 
reference  was  c.  1615,  but  it  was  certainly  a  mediaeval  stave 
church  which  probably  went  out  of  use  at  the  Reformation.  It 
was  reconditioned  (c.  1615)  and  the  priest  at  Vang  preached 
there  once  a  year — on  July  2nd,  the  day  ‘Mary  went  up  into  the 
mountain’  (syftesoksdagen) — but  in  course  of  time  the  religious 
side  of  the  proceedings  played  a  distinctly  minor  role.  Only  a 
few  brought  gifts  to  the  church,  but  several  there  were  who 
sought  cures  for  their  ailments  in  the  miraculous  powers  possessed 
by  splinters  from  its  timbers  and  dust  rubbed  off  its  walls.  Num¬ 
bers  covered  great  distances  to  attend  the  ‘fun-fair’:  horses  were 
traded,  races  run,  heavy  drinking  indulged  in  and  many  a  fight 
ensued.  A  local  verse  runs :  ‘Many  a  horse  had  its  withers  wrung — 
many  a  maid  lost  her  virginity — many  a  strapping  lad  was 
crippled  for  life.’ 

When  the  Church  authorities  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  the  excesses 
their  edicts  were  disregarded,  and  so  at  length  in  1808  its  demoli¬ 
tion  was  ordered.  It  was,  however,  difficult  to  find  workmen 
who  would  tear  down  the  venerated  building,  and  when  the 
priest  persuaded  a  few  to  undertake  the  job  some  became  ill — 
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then  everybody  knew  that  the  ‘fairy’  was  wreaking  vengeance 
on  the  despoilers. 

The  bells  of  St.  Thomas  were  noted  for  their  heavenly  tone, 
and  a  folk  melody  ‘St.  Thomas  klokkelaat’  has  been  preserved 
which  has  given  its  name  to  a  ‘langeleiklaat.’  They  were  said  to 
have  been  moved  to  Hurum,  and  later  to  0ye,  but  in  both  places 
declined  to  peal  sweetly  because  the  ‘fairy’  had  robbed  them  of 
their  voices. 

Between  Filefjell  and  the  heights  of  Jotunheimen  lie  the  two 
mountain  lakes  of  Tyin  and  Bygdin — the  former  being  only 
partly  in  Oppland  fylke.  At  the  western  end  of  Bygdin  is  Eids- 
hugaren^  which  originated  in  a  private  hut  belonging  to  Vinje, 
Ernest  Sars  and  Thomas  Heftye.  A  stone  here  has  been  inscribed : 
‘Friends  erected  this  memorial  to  A.  O.  Vinje  at  his  Eidsbugaren 
in  1909.’  It  will  never  be  forgotten  that  the  name  of  Jotunheimen 
was  given  to  the  alpine  regions  around  by  Vinje  himself;  he 
having  adapted  it  from  Keilhau’s  ‘Jotunfjellene.’ 

Valdres  and  its  neighbouring  valley  of  Hallingdal  were  first 
peopled  by  migrants  from  Vestlandet  who  crossed  Filefjell  to 
pioneer  new  grounds.  This  fact  was  appreciated  at  the  time  of 
Cardinal  Nicholas  Breakespeare  (1153),  since  he  allotted  those 
two  valleys  to  the  Diocese  of  Stavanger.  He  went  so  far  as  to  cut 
the  parish  of  Eidfjord  (at  the  head  of  Hardangerfjord)  out  of 
Bergen  Diocese  so  that  the  Stavanger  bishop  might  possess  an 
enclave  under  his  own  jurisdiction  whence  he  could  traverse  the 
bleak  Hardangervidda  on  his  visitations  to  the  ‘vestlendinger’ 
dwelling  in  his  two  remote  valleys. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  ‘valdreser’  and  East 
Norwegians  was  manifested  frequently  down  the  centuries,  and 
even  as  recently  as  1867  Vinje  found  a  ‘national’  frontier  at  the 
bridge  of  Holjerasta.  Another  instance  occurred  in  1567  when 
the  Swedes  overran  East  Norway,  but  the  ‘valdreser’  had  no 
reason  to  fear  invasion  owing  to  their  remoteness.  They  agreed 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  actually  made  a  formal  contract  with  the 
Swedes  to  that  effect.  When  the  latter  were  evicted  from  Norway 
the  position  of  the  ‘valdreser’  became  a  difficult  one,  so  they  sent 
a  missive  to  their  ‘lensherre’  begging  for  pardon,  and  pleaded 
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that  though  St.  Peter  denied  his  Master  he  was  nevertheless 
loyal  so  our  priests  here  tell  us  that  we  need  not  abide  by  any 
promises  we  made  under  compulsion.’ 

Herman  Ruge — for  twenty-six  years  priest  in  Slidre  (1737- 
63)— has  left  us  a  description  of  the  valdreser  in  his  Valdresia 
reserata,  the  MS.  of  which  was  discovered  among  Bishop  Erik 
Pontopiddan  s  papers  at  his  death  (1764).  He  was  astonished  at 
the  extravagance  and  length  of  both  weddings  and  funeral 
wakes,  and  of  profligacy  at  all  times  but  especially  at  Christmas 

such  noise,  tumult,  and  vast  quantities  of  drink  consumed. 

The  valley  dwellers  were  prone  to  religious  mania,  which  led 
to  excesses  in  the  1840s.  During  an  illness  which  Ole  Sorflaten 
suffered  from  in  1 840  he  had  visions,  which  led  him  to  be  regarded 
as  a  holy  prophet.  He  could  see  into  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  knew 
that  no  more  than  three  inhabitants  of  Aurdal  had  entered  the 
former  during  the  past  eighty  years.  He  had  most  success  in  the 
conversion  of  young  girls  whom  he  could  hypnotize  by  merely 
gazing  into  their  eyes  (an  early  Rasputin).  He  was  left  undis¬ 
turbed  for  two  years,  during  which  vices  became  accepted  as 
virtues.  At  length,  in  1843,  Sorflaten  was  arraigned  in  the  presence 
of  1 12  witnesses  of  his  misdemeanours,  and  was  given  a  sentence 
of  eighteen  months’  imprisonment — ^after  which  he  lived  a  respect¬ 
able  life  until  death  came  for  him  in  1895,  at  the  age  of  92. 

Another  even  more  famous  case  was  that  of  Arne  Kulterstad^ 
who  was  condemned  to  death  for  murder  in  1858.  His  execu¬ 
tioner  had  arrived  in  the  valley  and  all  was  ready  for  the  final 
act,  when  a  reprieve  arrived  at  the  very  last  moment.  It  was  as  a 
result  of  a  political  agitation  set  in  motion  by  Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson,  who  persuaded  Ibsen  and  other  influential  persons  to 
sign  the  petition.  King  Karl  XV  bowed  to  the  threat  of  political 
trouble  and  exercised  his  prerogative  of  mercy — so  Kulterstad 
went  to  prison  for  twenty  years  until  released  in  1880,  when  he 
migrated  to  America. 
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0STFOLD  FYLKE 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  PROVINCE  OF  OSTFOLD 

Early  Times  in  0stfold 

Tucked  away  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  country  lies 
the  Province  of  Ostfold— all  that  is  left  to  Norway  of  that 
area  of  eastern  Viken’  which  formed  in  earliest  historical 
days  the  Kingdom  of  Ranrike,  Being  a  frontier  province  liable  to 
inroads  from  unfriendly  Goter  and  Svear,  it  was  ever  a  district 
where  lords  who  were  prepared  to  repel  invaders  held  feudal 
sway  within  their  len/  During  the  ‘Danish  centuries’  the  two 
parts  of  Ranrike  (with  southern  Vingulmark)  were  known  as 
Baahuslen  and  Smaalenene — the  former  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in 
1658,  'but  Smaalenene  (the  small  fiefs)  retained  its  semi-feudal 
character  for  at  least  a  century  after  that  date.  When  Norway 
gained  her  independence  in  1905  it  was  renamed  0stfoldhQC3.\ise 
ancient  Vestfold  lay  opposite  on  the  western  shores  of  Folden 
(Oslofjord).  There  were  many  champions  of  ‘nynorsk’  who 
insisted  that  it  be  named  ‘Austfold,’  but  the  natives  of  the  fylke 
protested  indignantly  that  their  own  brand  of  the  Norwegian 
tongue  did  not  recognize  such  a  term — and  they  won  the  day. 

In  the  pre-history  of  Norway,  0stfold  (with  Baahuslen) 
occupied  a  unique  position.  From  earliest  times  it  has  been 
comparatively  densely  populated  and,  being  on  a  main  highway 
to  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe,  it  was  the  first  district  in 
Norway  to  receive  cultural  impulses.  More  than  half  the  ‘hellerist- 
ninger’  found  in  all  Norway  are  within  0stfold — large  boats  with 
men  at  the  oars,  trees  with  spreading  branches,  soles  of  feet, 
sun-wheels,  etc.,  are  cut  on  rocks.  Most  lie  in  the  southern  coastal 
districts  of  Tune  and  Idd,  but  some  are  inland  around  Eidsberg; 
a  helleristning  at  Skjeberg  is  the  finest  memorial  from  the  Bronze 
Age. 

There  are  many  indications  that  0stfold  and  Baahuslen  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Skjoldunger,  whose  centre  was  at 
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Lejre  in  Sjaelland.  Few  graves  have,  however,  been  unveiled  here 
from  the  Viking  period,  so  the  series  of  barrows  which  were 
found  on  Rolvsoy  at  Visterfloet — a  navigable  inlet  of  the  Glomma 
— are  all  the  more  remarkable.  The  famous  Tune  ship — one  of 
three  found  here — lay  within  a  colossal  barrow  more  than  eighty 
yards  in  diameter.  It  seems  certain  that  a  chieftain  from  Denmark 
founded  a  kingdom  here,  though  it  can  have  enjoyed  only  a  short 
existence  because  eastern  Viken  was  conquered  by  the  royal 
family  of  Vestfold  soon  after  the  date  of  the  Tune  ship. 

When  the  young  Viking  king,  Olav  II  (later  the  Saint),  returned 
from  his  piratical  raids  across  the  North  Sea,  he  arrived  in  Viken 
in  the  spring  of  1016  to  win  the  decisive  Battle  of  Nesjar.  Then  he 
passed  along  the  coast  of  Ranrike  as  far  as  the  River  Gota,  but 
did  not  venture  to  remain  through  the  winter  in  his  newly-won 
territory.  Snorre  continues: — 

‘But  when  summer  was  ending  he  returned  north  to  Viken,  and  up  the 
Rauma  (Glomma)  River.  A  mighty  waterfall  there  is  called  Sarp,  and  a  neck 
of  land  runs  out  into  the  river  westward  from  the  foss.  King  Olav  built  a 
wall  across  the  neck — of  stone,  turves  and  timber — and  dug  a  moat  outside, 
and  there  built  a  strong  earthwork.’ 

What  the  king  needed  was  a  secure  winter  quarter,  and  he  made 
use  of  the  simple  defence  plans  he  had  often  seen  when  on  viking. 
He  chose  the  site  wisely,  since  river  and  foss  gave  protection 
along  most  of  the  perimeter.  Several  indications — including  a 
large  haul  of  coins  from  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century — 
confirm  the  saga  story:  moreover,  recent  excavations  show  where 
the  earthwork  ran. 

Heavy  industry  and  the  modern  town  of  Sarpsborg  have 
planed  out  most  traces  of  St.  Olav’s  work,  whilst  in  1702  a 
severe  landslide  swept  away  the  main  building  of  Borregaard 
(Borggaard)  which  is  believed  to  have  stood  on  the  exact  spot 
where  Olav  erected  his  ‘kongsgaard’  and  Maria  Church.  Here 
was  held  the  Borgarting:  and  here  also  St.  Olav  married  his 
Queen  Astrid — according  to  the  saga. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  an  administrative  district  named 
Borgesyssel  was  created,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  from 
Svinesund  to  Kambo.  It  did  not  include  the  wild  district  of 
Marker  along  the  Swedish  frontier,  whose  ‘savages’  lived  among 
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inaccessible  forests  and  were  frequently  the  initiators  of  rebellion 
and  unrest  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Not  until  1572  were  they 
incorporated  in  the  district  of  ‘Idd  and  Marker/  but  as  they 
were  taxed  in  ‘squirrel  skins’  it  would  seem  they  continued  to 
present  many  problems  to  the  law. 

The  Coast  of  0stfold 

From  time  immemorial  the  coastal  road  between  Oslo  and 
Gothenburg  has  been  the  main  approach  route  from  the  Continent : 
it  enters  Ostfold  just  north  of  the  flourishing  town  of  Moss. 
Timber  was  floated  down  Mosselva  for  centuries,  and  sawn  into 
‘deals’  for  shipment  at  Moss  ‘ladested’;  all  floatation  ceased  in 
1935  when  road  transport  took  over  the  traffic.  Rivalry  between 
Moss  and  neighbouring  Son  was  bitter  for  a  long  time,  but  Moss 
finally  triumphed  owing  to  its  possessing  more  extensive  forests 
than  Son,  and  having  better  floating  facilities. 

In  1716  Karl  XII  was  utilizing  Moss  as  his  main  supply  depot 
while  besieging  Akershus,  when  Norwegian  land  forces  supported 
by  a  naval  squadron  made  a  surprise  attack.  The  garrison  of  five 
hundred  Swedes  surrendered  after  putting  up  a  plucky  fight,  and 
the  loss  of  his  commissariat  so  embarrassed  King  Karl  that  he 
felt  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Akershus  and  to  retreat 
from  Norway. 

The  iron-works  at  Moss — where  most  of  Denmark-Norway 
cannon  were  cast — were  acquired  by  the  Anker  family  in  1767, 
and  later  in  that  century  Bernt  Anker  dispensed  magnificent 
hospitality  at  his  mansion  here  called  ‘Moss  Verk.’  Its  fagade 
towards  the  foss  and  bridge  stands  today  as  it  appeared 
to  travellers  in  1778,  and  within  its  walls  music  and  comedies 
were  the  distractions  which  the  guests  themselves  provided — 
just  as  at  the  Collett  mansion  of  Flateby  in  Enebakk. 

The  Convention  of  Moss  (1814)  was  signed  at  Moss  Verk, 
which  is  still  called  familiarly  ‘Konvensjonsgaarden,’  for  here  the 
agreement  was  concluded  which  ensured  Norway  its  indepen¬ 
dence  as  a  ‘State.’  Christian  Frederik  had  received  the  Crown  of 
Norway  from  its  people  at  Eidsvoll — ^he  handed  it  back  to 
them  at  Moss. 

Then  followed  the  post-Napoleonic  depression  during  which 
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there  was  no  call  for  the  cannon  which  Moss  Verk  had  cast  for 
nearly  a  century,  but  other  types  of  foundry  work  were  con¬ 
tinued  until  in  1873  the  works  closed  down  for  good.  Distilleries 
were  the  main  activities  here  until  the  bathing-beach  began  to  be 
frequented  by  visitors  during  the  1850s.  A  sewage  system  was 
unfortunately  so  installed  that  its  effluent  was  discharged  among 
the  bathers,  and  then  a  cellulose  factory  was  established  which — 
though  processing  profitably — emitted  a  most  obnoxious  smell. 
In  such  manner  the  prospects  of  the  ‘Brighton  of  Christiania’ 
were  ruined;  but  now  some  18,000  inhabitants  earn  their 
livelihood  in  the  town  of  Moss. 

In  the  district  of  Rygge  to  the  south  of  Moss  lie  two  famous 
mansions  which  have  housed  feudal  lords  in  their  day.  The  most 
celebrated  is  Vaerne  kloster^  the  only  abbey  that  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  ever  possessed  in  Norway.  It  had  for  long  been  a  ‘kongs- 
gaard’  when  King  Sverre  granted  it  to  the  Hospitallers,  who 
placed  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  abbey  of  Antvorskov  in 
Sjaelland,  which  they  had  established  there  in  1170.  Pope 
Innocent  III  mentions  Vaerne  Abbey  in  two  bulls  (c.  1198), 
when  he  forbade  the  Abbot  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Sverre 
following  his  excommunication.  Haakon  V  ordained  that  it 
should  no  longer  function  as  a  military  hospital  and  old  age 
home — but  it  was  surely  reverenced  throughout  Norway  since 
pilgrimages  are  known  to  have  been  made  there  from  as  far  away 
as  Telemark.  This  all  ended  with  the  Reformation  (1532);  much 
of  its  dressed  stone  was  used  to  build  Fredrikstad  Church  (1581), 
the  buildings  having  been  probably  destroyed  by  the  invading 
Swedes  in  1567. 

With  the  introduction  of  absolute  monarchy  in  1660,  all  the 
‘small  len’  were  united  into  'Smaalenene  Amt^  and  the  ubiquitous 
Marselis  acquired  Vaerne  in  redemption  of  Crown  debt.  In  the 
1670s  it  came  to  the  ancient  family  of  Wind^  which  had  been 
evicted  from  Skaane  after  the  Swedes  had  annexed  that  Danish 
province.  The  claim  of  an  early  member  of  that  family  to  fame  was 
that  he  had  led  a  squadron  of  horse  to  fight  the  Turks,  and  for 
long  a  Turkish  banner  hung  in  Rygge  Church.  Then  in  1732  it 
passed  through  the  female  line  to  General  Carsten  Sibhern — and 
thus  began  a  long  Sibbern-family  tradition  at  Vaerne  which 
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endured  until  1906.  Carsten  had  an  only  daughter  Charlotte, 
whose  lover  was  young  Johan  Sundt  from  the  mansion  of  Evje 
nearby.  The  clandestine  meetings  of  this  romance  were  the 
delight  of  the  neighbourhood,  until  a  male  infant  appeared — 
when  all  were  scandalized.  Carsten  Sibbern  would  not  hear  of 
marriage  between  them,  since  he  had  allotted  his  Charlotte  to  her 
cousin  George  Sibbern,  and  those  two  were  married  in  1765. 
When  Charlotte  died  twelve  years  later  it  is  said  her  eyes  were 
wide  open  gazing  across  at  Evje,  looking  for  the  only  man  she 
had  ever  loved.  She  had  appointed  as  her  successor  in  the  nuptial 
bed  a  Huitfeldt  girl  from  Elingaard,  and  one  result  of  that 
marriage' — which  turned  out  unhappily — was  Valentin  Sibbern 
(1779-1853),  who  took  over  Vaerne  in  1800,  where  Christian 
Frederik  stayed  with  him  in  1814.  Valentin  was  three  times 
President  of  the  Storting  between  1814  and  1824. 

In  1861  Georg  Christian  Sibbern  succeeded  to  Vaerne — with 
his  English  wife  Maria  Soane.  He  had  spent  his  early  life  in  the 
diplomatic  service  and  collected  art  treasures  and  valuable  furni¬ 
ture  from  all  over  Europe.  The  old  man  died  in  1901,  believing 
that  the  Sibbern  tradition  would  endure  at  Vaerne  for  all  time, 
but  in  less  than  five  years  it  was  sold  out  of  the  family.  Only  a 
few  remnants  of  Sverre’s  Hospitallers  Abbey  stand  among  the 
garden  plantation,  but  not  a  little  of  Christian  Wind’s  1680 
building  survives,  though  many  restorations  have  obliterated  its 
main  features.  A  wealth  of  legend  clings  around  this  historic  spot. 

The  history  of  nearby  Evje  goes  back  to  1400,  when  its  chate- 
'  laine  was  a  sister  of  the  rebel  peasant  leader  Amund  Bolt.  The 
Crown  took  over  when  her  grandson  Jon  was  executed  in  Bergen, 
and  eventually  it  came  to  that  wealthy  lady  Sophie  Brockenhuus 
who  married  the  renowned  Jens  Bjelke.  Evje  was  at  one  time 
surrounded  with  earthworks  and  a  moat — as  were  Nes  and 
Elingaard.  In  the  spring  of  1942  the  Reichskommissariat  took 
over  Evje,  and,  as  its  owner  refused  to  sell,  he  went  to  Grini  and 
later  to  a  concentration  camp  in  Germany.  High  German  function¬ 
aries  frequently  spent  their  week-ends  here  and  the  main  building 
suffered  much  thereby.  Its  central  portion  dates  from  early 
eighteenth  century. 

Still  farther  south,  in  the  district  of  Onsoy^  lie  the  manor-houses 
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of  Kjolberg  and  Elingaard.  Close  to  Onsoy  station  and  on  the 
old  high  road  from  Oslo  to  Fredrikstad  lies  Kjolberg^  which  Jens 
Bjelke  acquired  in  i6i6.  His  daughter  married  General  Loven- 
hielm,  and  it  passed  through  the  female  line  to  the  Huitfeldts. 
In  1780  a  new  family  tradition  began  here  with  the  Werenskiolds, 
who  held  it  until  1897.  During  ‘kattekrig’  in  1814  a  skirmish  took 
place  at  the  bridge  of  Kjolberg  on  August  14th — the  very  day 
of  the  Convention  of  Moss — and  a  cannon  ball  is  still  embedded 
in  the  walls.  The  present  building  is  from  1800,  though  part  is 
much  older. 

It  was  at  Elingaard  that  Sophie  Brockenhuus  settled  down  with 
her  Jens  Bjelke  (1580-1659) — that  gifted  great-grandson  of  the 
famous  Fru  Inger  til  Austraat.  He  was  the  most  learned  Nor¬ 
wegian  jurist  of  his  time,  and  left  behind  a  considerable  literary 
production  in  Norwegian  and  Latin.  One  famous  guest  here  was 
Dr.  Otto  Sperling,  whose  tragic  connection  with  poor  Leonora 
Christina  led  him  to  suffer  death  during  imprisonment  in  the 
Blue  Tower  of  Copenhagen  Castle.  It  was  probably  Jens  who 
‘fortified’  Elingaard  with  bastions  and  moats  after  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  since  its  lay-out  bears  some  resemblance  to  that 
surrounding  Rosenborg  Castle  in  Copenhagen.  Jens  was  buried  in 
Onsoy  Church  along  with  many  members  of  his  family  and  that 
of  the  Huitfeldts,  who  kept  alive  the  Bjelke  traditions.  Alas,  all 
went  up  in  flames  in  1746,  including  a  most  valuable  library. 
The  Huitfeldts  had  financial  troubles  in  1778,  when  Elingaard 
was  sold  by  auction.  In  its  large  vaulted  cellars  are  remnants  of 
the  Bjelke  mansion  beneath  the  1749  house  that  is  now  standing. 

The  River  Glomma 

This  river  flows  from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Oieren  down  a 
series  of  mighty  fosses:  Morkfoss,  Solbergfoss,  Fossumfoss, 
Kykkelrudsfoss,  Vrangfoss  and  Vamma.  They  are  now  mostly 
harnessed,  to  provide  Norwegian  industry  with  a  major  share 
of  its  electric  power.  The  largest  of  them  all  is  Vamma  in  Askim 
district.  The  reaches  of  the  Glomma  immediately  south  of 
0ieren  were  not  navigable  and  all  traffic  went  by  road — for 
which  reason  the  name  of  Eid  was  given  to  Askim  herred,  the 
‘isthmus’  where  travel  by  boat  suffered  interruption. 
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Just  below  Vamma,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  old  main  road  to 
Sweden  with  that  which  led  down  the  Glomma  from  0ieren, 
stands  Eidsherg^  whose  grey  stone  church  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
dedicated  to  St.  Olav,  was  mentioned  as  early  as  the  1230s.  It 
was  at  the  farm  of  Falkenberg  near  the  church  that  Haakon  IV 
(den  gamle)  was  born  in  1204,  and  a  memorial  stone  records 
that  fact.  His  mother  was  Inga  of  Varteig,  a  parish  farther 
down  the  Glomma  and  near  0stfold’s  most  ancient  town, 
Sarpshorg,  Here  on  the  western  bank  of  Glomma  lies  the  renowned 
seat  of.Borregaard,  and  on  its  eastern  just  opposite  that  of  Hafs- 
lund — divided  by  the  mighty  waterfall  of  Sarpsfossen. 

The  early  story  of  Borregaard  has  already  been  told,  but  in 
1312  King  Haakon  V  granted  it  to  Haftor  Jonsson  ‘in  gratitude 
for  faithful  service’ — his  wife  was  Agnes,  Haakon’s  natural 
daughter.  It  passed  through  the  female  line  of  the  great  Sorum 
family  until  1606 — and  when  the  Crown  was  eventually  bank¬ 
rupted  owing  to  the  drain  of  the  Swedish  wars,  it  sold  large 
stretches  of  0sterdal  forests  to  Christen  Jenssen,  a  south-slesviger, 
who  through  marriage  and  his  own  initiative  became  the  richest 
man  in  Norway.  He  started  sawmills  at  Sarpsfossen  just  as  timber 
prices  were  soaring,  but  got  into  Viceroy  Gyldenlove’s  bad  books 
through  ‘insolence.’  Christen  Jenssen  lived  at  Borregaard,  but 
his  sawmills  were  small  affairs  compared  with  those  across  the 
river  at  Hafslund. 

Old  Jenssen  had  an  only  daughter  who  married  Werner 
Nielsen  from  Ribe  (1625-95).  He  had  acquired  Hafslund  in  1678 
and  seems  to  have  dealt  most  unfilially  with  his  old  mother-in- 
law  across  Sarpsfossen,  who  had  to  appeal  to  the  king  for  redress 
— ^which  she  obtained.  His  youngest  son  Jens  took  over  Borre¬ 
gaard  and  the  elder,  Niels,  Hafslund;  both  were  ennobled  as 
Werenskiold^  and  it  is  from  Jens  of  Borregaard  that  all  living 
Werenskiolds  descend. 

Jens  was  owner  when  freaks  of  weather  caused  a  landslide  in 
1702  which  swept  the  mansion  into  the  river.  His  wife  Margrete 
was  with  child  and  had  sent  for  the  midwife,  who  on  arrival 
found  large  cracks  in  the  ground  before  the  front  door.  She  gave 
the  alarm  and  Jens  hurried  to  carry  his  wife  out  of  danger;  she 
gave  birth  on  the  spot — the  babe  died.  Fifteen  inmates  of  Borre- 
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gaard  lost  their  lives  together  with  all  the  livestock  except  five 
horses  and  one  ox.  The  old  house  was  built  of  stone  with  tower 
and  spire — all  disappeared  together  with  the  site  where  Bor- 
garting  was  held  and  Maria  Church  had  formerly  stood.  In  the 
deposit  which  accumulated,  Jens  Werenskiold  built  new  sawmills 
and  it  is  here  that  the  oldest  section  of  Borregaard  factory  stands 
today.  Jens  built  his  new  house  well  away  from  the  river;  it 
still  stands  as  the  central  portion  of  the  present  building. 

Jens  evolved  ambitious  plans  for  draining,  and  wanted  to  dig 
a  channel  with  sluices  alongside  the  foss,  whereby  he  might  float 
timber  and  do  good  business  with  the  Fredrikstad  merchants;  as 
timber  for  masts  and  other  larger  uses  were  liable  to  splintering 
in  the  disturbed  waters  of  the  foss.  This  plan  was  vetoed  through 
the  jealousy  of  his  brother  Niels  of  Hafslund. 

Borregaard  came  eventually  to  the  famous  Peder  Holter 
(1723-86),  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he  ever  lived  here.  He 
owned  a  fine  house  and  ‘lokke’  by  Karl  Johansgate  in  Christiania 
which  was  later  known  as  ‘Rosenkrantz  garden.’  In  1773  he 
bought  up  Hafslund,  and  then  had  all  the  sawmills  at  Sarpsfossen 
in  his  own  control.  On  Christmas  Eve  1771  he  married  Maren 
Juel,  who  later  married — secondly  a  Wessel  and,  thirdly,  the 
famous  Rosenkrantz.  During  their  lifetimes  Borregaard  took 
second  place  to  Hafslund,  but  Rosenkrantz  was  possessed  of  an 
active  ‘social  conscience’  and  established  a  fine  school  for  the 
children  of  his  workpeople,  and  also  built  a  number  of  houses 
for  them.  But  a  family  tragedy  occurred  when  Rosenkrantz’s 
son-in-law,  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  took  his  life  at  Borregaard,  and 
thereafter  the  old  man  wished  to  dispose  of  it.  The  new  owner 
was  Paul  Thrane — a  ‘new  rich’  from  Fredrikstad — who  laid 
out  an  ‘English  park’  here  to  satisfy  his  wife.  Thrane’s  claim  to 
fame  was  his  venture  of  sailing  schooners  up  to  Sandesund  to 
load;  thus  by-passing  Fredrikstad  and  bringing  him  into  trouble 
with  its  merchants.  Thrane  won — and  Sandesund  became  the 
shipping-place  for  all  timber  from  both  Borregaard  and  Hafslund, 
whilst  several  Christiania  shippers  ceased  using  the  land  route 
from  lake  0ieren  across  Gjelleraasen  to  their  own  port,  and  let 
it  float  down  Glomma  instead.  A  full-rigged  ship  was  in  Sande¬ 
sund  in  1820,  and  a  month  later  thirty  vessels  were  lying  there. 
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Thrane  was  declared  bankrupt  in  1826  and  Rosenkrantz  had  to 
resume  ownership.  He  was,  however,  a  broken  man,  and  with 
his  passing  closed  a  cultural  epoch  on  the  banks  of  the  Glomma. 
The  London  firm  of  Boulton  and  Felly  used  a  firm  as  their 
buying  agents  in  Christiania  known  as  Alfred  Felly  &  Son. 
These  acquired  Collett’s  famous  ‘Flateby’  in  1827,  and  took  a 
lease  of  Borregaard  after  Thrane’s  bankruptcy.  A  firm  recon¬ 
structed  as  Felly  &  Co.  bought  Borregaard  in  1831,  abandoned 
Flateby  and  transferred  its  assets.  Sir  John  Henry  Felly,  baronet, 
moved  into  Borregaard  with  his  lady  Emma  and  several  sons, 
ran  it  as  a  model  farm  and  imported  pedigree  stallions  from 
England  which  produced  an  excellent  effect  on  the  horseflesh 
round  about.  He  also  established  a  cotton  spinnery  and  other 
lines  of  manufacture,  and  was  one  of  the  first  mill-owners  who 
imported  grain  on  a  large  scale. 

This  progressive  policy  was  pursued  for  a  short  while  only,  for 
in  1846  Sir  Henry  sold  his  holdings  to  his  eight  sons  and  returned 
to  England,  leaving  behind  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  model 
employer.  The  ‘February  Revolution’  then  broke  out,  and  its 
repercussions  in  Norway — fanned  by  Marcus  Thrane,  a  son  of 
Faul — caused  Edmund  Felly  to  sell  out  and  depart.  One  of  the 
principal  streets  of  Sarpsborg  is  still  called  Fellygate.  New  English 
capital  took  over  in  1853  in  the  name  of  Sewell,  and  four  years 
later  Fercy  Codman  arrived  as  part  owner.  That  old  man  is  still 
remembered  as  a  summer  visitor,  for  the  later  English  owners 
used  Borregaard  manor-house  as  a  summer  residence,  and  indus¬ 
trial  activities  were  on  a  limited  scale. 

When  ‘sawmill  privileges’  were  abolished  in  i860,  Fredrikstad 
installed  steam  sawmills  without  delay,  and  this  brought  bad 
times  to  Borregaard  and  Hafslund.  Then  in  the  ’eighties  came 
Oscar  Pedersen  (1857-1913),  who  brought  over  Dr.  Karl  Kellner 
from  Austria,  and  Captain  Edward  Partington  (1837-1925) — 
later  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Doverdale.  These  three 
created  a  modern  industry  at  Borregaard  under  the  title  of  ‘The 
Kellner-Partington  Wood  Fulp  Company,’  with  a  capital  of 
^^720,000  and  Head  Office  in  Manchester.  Oscar  Federsen  was 
the  leading  figure  in  this  great  enterprise,  which  in  1905  was  the 
largest  employer  of  labour  in  all  Norway  with  a  force  of  more 
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than  one  thousand.  Kellner  was  constantly  inventing  new 
processes,  the  secrets  of  which  were  jealously  kept  within  the  con¬ 
cern.  Relations  between  the  English  company  and  Norwegian 
authorities  were  always  correct  but  not  exactly  intimate,  since 
both  capital  and  control  were  in  foreign  hands.  So  when  the 
Kellner-Partington  Co.  wanted  to  buy  out  Hafslund  with  Sande 
and  Solli  (which  lies  on  a  branch  of  the  Glomma),  Norwegians 
became  alarmed,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  when  vast  capital 
accrued  during  the  blessed  neutrality  of  the  first  world  war,  they 
devoted  some  of  it  to  obtaining  native  control  of  activities  on  the 
Glomma.  Hjalmar  Wessel  was  the  instrument  in  this  acquisition. 

As  for  the  manor-house  now  standing,  it  contains  little  from 
the  time  of  Christen  Jenssen  and  the  Werenskiolds,  though  the 
properties  they  acquired  in  0sterdal,  the  water-power  of  the  foss 
and  the  core  of  the  residence  still  recall  the  initiative  of  those 
capable  Danes  of  long  ago. 

The  ancient  town  of  Sarpshorg  lived  by  and  for  the  estate  of 
Borregaard,  and  shared  the  latter’s  fortunes  until  the  Swedes 
burnt  the  town  to  the  ground  in  1567.  It  had  possessed  a  mill  and 
two  churches,  with  Borgmester  and  Councillors,  and  eventually 
a  Latin  school  after  the  Reformation.  King  Frederik  II  decreed  its 
suppression,  and  transference  of  its  population  to  his  new  town 
of  Fredrikstad  after  1567,  but  State  control  could  not  strangle 
it  indefinitely;  in  1839  it  received  a  fresh  ‘town  charter’  and  now 
houses  13,000  inhabitants.  The  owners  of  Borregaard  refused 
incorporation  within  the  town  boundaries  until  as  recently  as 
1912. 

Across  Sarpsfossen  lies  Hafslund^  concerning  which  nothing  is 
mentioned  in  the  sagas.  It  came  to  the  Danish  noble  family  of 
Bildt  in  1612,  who  sold  it  (1678)  to  Werner  Nielssen  (1625-95) 
from  Ribe.  In  that  same  year  he  married  the  only  daughter  of 
Christen  Jenssen,  and  after  1692  took  over  the  complex  of 
properties  that  had  belonged  to  his  father-in-law.  He  continued 
to  live  at  Hafslund  where  the  Bildts  had  built  a  stone  mansion, 
and  was  the  leading  timber  exporter  from  Fredrikstad.  At  his 
death  in  1695  he  owned  no  fewer  than  150  estates,  including  vast 
forests  in  Romerike  and  0sterdal,  and  these  were  divided  among 
his  four  sons.  The  eldest,  Niels  (1669-1741),  took  over  Hafs- 
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lund,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  ‘Werenskiold/  and  incidentally 
bought  many  ‘old  masters’  including  works  attributed  to  Raphael 
and  Michelangelo.  Since  the  highway  from  the  south  to 
Christiania  led  past  his  house,  he  was  visited  by  many  notable 
personages  including  Christian  V  and  Frederik  IV;  Christian  VI 
and  his  queen  stayed  at  Hafslund  with  their  large  following  in 
1733,  During  the  invasion  of  Karl  XII  two  of  his  generals  made  it 
their  headquarters,  and  after  the  king  had  been  there  in  person 
he  left  it  in  a  disordered  state. 

Niels  quarrelled  with  his  brother  Jens  of  Borregaard,  and  both 
were  severely  reprimanded  by  the  king  for  their  treatment  of  the 
peasants  in  Stor-Elvdal.  When  Niels  died  (1741)  he  left  three 
daughters,  and  Hafslund  came  to  the  eldest,  Karen,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  General  Huitfeldt,  a  son  of  Halden’s  renowned  defender 
Tonne  Huitfeldt,  and  brother  of  the  still  more  celebrated  Admiral 
Ivar  Huitfeldt,  the  hero  of  Kjogebukt.  When  Karen’s  husband  died 
(1748),  she  migrated  to  Denmark  to  become  ‘maid-of-honour’ 
to  Queen  Juliane  Marie.  She  founded  a  school  and  orphanage  at 
Hafslund,  and  lies  with  her  husband  in  stone  sarcophagi  at 
Skjeberg  Church. 

Morten  Leuch  Elieson  and  his  wife  Anna  Collett  moved  in 
(1756),  and  on  that  occasion  planted  two  beech  trees  which  still 
stand.  The  manor-house  lies  on  top  of  a  hill  directly  above  the 
foss,  and  is  of  stone  (from  1760)  with  a  ‘mansard’  roof.  The 
coats-of-arms  of  Elieson  and  of  Collett  are  above  the  entrance 
door,  and  the  interior  has  been  restored  somewhat  to  its  form 
in  1800. 

The  incredibly  wealthy  Peder  Holier  (1723—86) — a  colleague 
of  Bernt  Anker  in  many  undertakings — acquired  it,  and  lies 
buried  at  Skjeberg.  His  widow  married  secondly  a  Wessel,  and 
thirdly  Marcus  Rosenkranti  (1762-1838) — concerning  whom 
much  has  been  written  above  (under  Borregaard).  Rosenkrantz 
was  the  last  grand  seigneur  at  Hafslund,  which  was  a  self-con¬ 
tained  community  with  its  own  institutions.  When  Rosenkrantz 
died — a  ruined  man — a  German  consortium  bought  Hafslund. 
When  sawmill  privileges  were  cancelled  in  i860  its  prosperity 
faded  completely  away. 

When  the  Kellner-Partington  Co.  wanted  to  buy  Hafslund  in 
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1893,  the  king  declined  to  assent  to  its  transfer,  and  a  consortium 
of  Fredrikstad  merchants  raised  the  necessary  sum.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  quickly  sold  out  to  a  German-Norwegian  company — 
A/S  Hafslund — with  Knud  Bryn  as  director.  Bryn — who  died  in 
1941 — was  the  creator  of  modern  Hafslund  and  might  be  regarded 
as  the  counterpart  of  Oscar  Pedersen  of  Borregaard.  A/S  Hafs¬ 
lund  became  the  largest  owners  of  water-power  in  the  country, 
and  during  the  golden  years  of  neutrality  in  the  first  world  war 
the  capital  accumulated  in  Norway  was  employed  to  buy  out  the 
foreigners.  Hieronymus  Heyerdahl  became  chairman,  and  thus  a 
counterpart  to  Hjalmar  Wessel  at  Borregaard. 

The  main  building  had  been  mutilated  during  the  18  80s,  but 
under  reconstruction  in  1936  it  was  found  that  restoration  to  its 
structure  of  the  late  i6oos  was  feasible.  Hafslund  was  reopened 
in  1937  in  the  presence  of  King  Haakon,  and  then  came  the 
realization  that  Norway  had  recovered  one  of  its  most  precious 
cultural  monuments. 

The  town  of  Fredrikstad  was  founded  in  1567  after  the  Swedes 
had  destroyed  Sarpsborg:  having  been  burnt  to  the  ground 
twice,  it  was  long  before  it  justified  its  existence.  English  timber 
merchants  favoured  Fredrikstad  in  early  days,  and  were  popular 
since  they  paid  in  hard  cash:  eventually  they  broke  the  bad  old 
barter  system  of  trading  employed  by  the  Dutch.  The  oldest 
part  of  the  town — Gamlebyen — gained  protection  from  the 
outpost  fortress  of  Kongsten  (from  1644),  wTilst  remains  of  old 
fortifications  stand  on  the  island  of  Isegran^  where  at  one  time 
(c,  1285)  Alv  Erlingsson  (‘mindre  Alv’ — the  Gount  of  Sarpsborg) 
had  his  headquarters.  After  the  loss  of  Baahuslen  (1658),  Fredrik¬ 
stad  became  more  important  militarily,  and  the  famous  fortress 
engineer,  Casper  de  Cicignon,  was  called  in. 

The  town  had  burnt  out  in  1672,  and  Gyldenlove  then  insisted 
that  brick  only  should  be  employed  in  reconstruction.  Christen 
Jenssen  succeeded  in  having  that  edict  quashed,  and  timber  was 
once  again  used — with  the  result  that  fires  were  recurrent,  and 
in  1764  scarcely  a  house  was  left  standing. 

Christian  V  permitted  foreigners  to  worship  at  Fredrikstad 
according  to  their  own  Confessions  (1682) — the  one  exception 
being  the  Jews,  who  had  to  wait  another  century  and  a  half  before 
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being  admitted  to  Norway.  That  king  also  made  it  a  refuge  for 
bankrupts — a  sort  of  ‘moratorium’  city. 

When  Karl  Johan’s  forces  entered  in  1814  the  forts  surrendered 
without  resistance  as  they  were  woefully  undermanned.  So  the 
work  of  de  Cicignon  still  stands  and  forms  a  unique  memorial 
of  bygone  times.  Not  until  1890  did  the  town  begin  to  thrive, 
but  now  some  14,000  people  gain  their  livelihood  here,  and  one- 
third  of  all  Norway’s  timber  exports  pass  through  the  city.  There 
is  an  almost  continuous  built-up  area  between  Fredrikstad  and 
Sarpsborg  with  a  total  population  of  about  60,000. 

Some  5  km.  west  of  Fredrikstad  lies  the  manor-house  of  Nes^ 
with  many  unsolved  mysteries  during  its  long  history.  It  was  a 
seat  of  the  Bildt  family — a  branch  of  those  at  Lungegaarden  in 
Bergen — in  the  1500s,  and  was  the  home  of  the  famous  Vincents 
Bildt  (1606-58)  whose  name  and  coat-of-arms  are  incised  on  a 
large  stone  here.  It  is  almost  certain  that  he  built  the  present  house 
which  dates  from  c.  1650,  but  is  an  architectural  conundrum. 
It  was  probably  Vincents  who  dug  the  moats  and  threw  up  the 
earthworks,  traces  of  which  remain  today. 

Also  near  Fredrikstad  lies  the  manor-house  of  Thor  so  ^  which 
came  to  Vincents  Bildt  in  1650 — a  wing  erected  by  his  nephew 
still  stands  with  date  1684.  In  1818  it  came  to  a  remarkable  Dane, 
Zacharias  Moller — a  friend  of  Welhaven,  who  stayed  here  often 
after  his  fiancee  died,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  occasion  of  Moller’s 
silver  wedding.  Zacharias  was  a  revolutionary — ^he  even  called 
one  son  ‘Bolivar’ — and  a  disciple  of  Rousseau.  His  son  married 
Dikka  Anker  (1838-1912),  a  daughter  of  Peder  Anker  of  Rod, 
who  became  close  friends  with  Bjornson.  The  latter  wrote  much 
of  Sigurd  Jorsalafarer  at  Thorso,  and  long  afterwards  (1909), 
visited  Dikka  in  her  dower-house.  He  promised  to  write  a  cantata 
for  the  centenary  of  ‘Selskapet  for  Norges  Vel,’  and  finished  it 
despite  his  illness;  it  was  his  last  work. 

The  old  timber  building  burnt  down  in  1899,  with  its  many 
associations  with  ‘Grundtvigianism’  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  its 
chatelaines.  Mighty  lime-trees  still  stand  to  whisper  echoes  of 
brilliant  conversations  held  beneath  their  shade.  Moreover,  an 
enthralling  legend  of  a  Swedo-Norwegian  murder  still  awaits  the 
solution  of  some  Sherlock  Holmes. 
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The  Valley  of  the  Tiste 

The  eastern  areas  of  0stfold  fylke  which  lie  up  against  the 
Swedish  frontier  were  incessantly  plagued  by  invaders  through¬ 
out  the  numerous  wars  with  Sweden.  They  ravaged  Borgesyssel 
desperately  in  1567 — and  returned  in  1570  to  destroy  what  they 
had  left.  Everything  was  laid  desolate  between  Rodenes  in  the 
north  to  Idd  and  Halden  in  the  south.  Karl  XII  invaded  yet  again 
in  1716  and  1718,  and  it  was  a  field  of  operations  during  1808-9; 
again  in  1814  all  0stfold  was  occupied  by  the  Swedes.  These  in¬ 
vasions  caused  acute  suffering,  whilst  the  quartering  of  Norwegian 
soldiers  upon  the  forest-dwellers  was  almost  more  of  a  burden. 
Ten  thousand  of  them  were  in  Skjeberg  during  the  worst 
year  of  crop  failure  ever  experienced  (1742),  and  were  constrained 
to  keep  life  in  their  bodies  by  consuming  berries. 

The  waterways  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  were  utilized  from 
early  days  to  float  timber  down  to  Svinesund.  Trees  from  the 
Trysil  forests  and  even  farther  north  managed  to  find  their  way 
through  the  maze  of  waterways  to  a  coastal  loading-place  in  Nor¬ 
way,  though  the  Swedes  often  made  difficulties  about  the  use  of 
their  rivers  and  lakes,  and  especially  in  the  late  eighteenth  century 
there  were  delicate  negotiations  concerning  permits  for  this 
traffic.  A  great  step  forward  was  taken  in  1827  by  the  construction 
of  a  canal  through  Otteid — a  narrow  isthmus  dividing  the  lake  of 
Store-le  in  Varmland  from  0ymarksj0en  in  0stfold.  In  1849  a 
similar  work  was  completed  between  Mangen  in  Eidskog  and 
Setten  in  Setskog — whence  a  waterway  runs  into  the  Tista 
complex.  These  remarkable  channels  are  still  in  use,  almost  in 
their  original  state  as  planned  by  Engehret  Soot  (1786-1859). 
His  greatest  work  was  the  Frederikshald  Canal,  the  opening  of 
which  was  delayed  by  heavy  floods  and  it  was  not  in  operation 
until  1877.  The  Canal  ran  through  six  lakes  and  short  lengths  of 
river  to  Femsjoen  (some  4  km.  east  of  Halden).  Timber-floating 
still  continues  along  these  channels  in  great  volume,  but  gone  are 
the  happy  days  when  there  was  passenger  traffic;  buses  have 
replaced  the  old  peaceful  method  of  travel  by  water,  except  for 
one  tourist  steamer  daily  during  the  summer  months,  which 
carries  its  passengers  through  many  deep  ‘locks’  into  an  endless 
series  of  lakes. 
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Halden  and  Svinesund 

The  Crown  had  for  long  owned  a  ‘kongsgaard/  Os,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Tiste,  which  came  to  a  remarkable  Latvian 
immigrant  named  Gierloff  Nemlhorst  (1580-1643),  who  had  been 
a  courtier  during  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Christian  IV. 
During  the  Kalmar  War  (1612),  when  a  colonel  in  the  newly 
created  Norwegian  regular  forces,  he  married  Viveke  Bjelke, 
a  sister  of  the  all-powerful  Jens,  and  thus  acquired  many  estates 
around  southern  Ostfold.  He  and  Jens  Bjelke  operated  sawmills, 
owned  forests  and  brought  much  timber  from  Swedish  water¬ 
ways  to  Os  for  export. 

Gradually  a  ‘ladested’  named  Halden  grew  up  on  the  estate  of 
Os,  which  had  its  own  church  in  1630.  This  spot  had  great 
strategical  value  as  a  strong-point  on  the  road  to  Baahuslen,  and 
in  1644  a  blockhouse  called  ‘Cretzensten’  was  erected.  Fourteen 
years  later  (1658)  Baahuslen  was  ceded  to  Sweden,  and  Halden 
became  an  exposed  frontier  fortress. 

The  Swedes  invaded  in  1658,  to  discover  that  Tonne  Huit- 
feldt  and  the  bailiff — Peder  Nordmand — had  so  organized 
Halden’s  defence  that  they  were  repulsed  and  withdrew  from 
Ostfold.  They  came  again  during  the  winter  of  1659,  across  the 
ice  from  Skjeberg  to  attack  Halden  from  the  west.  On  this 
occasion  they  were  unable  to  cross  the  bridge  over  Tiste  and 
again  withdrew  behind  their  own  frontier.  Halden  was  thereupon 
garrisoned  by  a  strong  force;  the  formidable  Swedish  Army  which 
invested  it  for  six  weeks  experienced  considerable  commissariat 
difficulties  and  was  compelled  to  retreat  once  again  into  Baahuslen. 
Peace  was  concluded  on  May  27,  1660,  and  resulted  in  Enning- 
dalen  being  retained  by  Norway.  The  brave  defence  of  the  Halden 
garrison  earned  a  ‘town  charter’  for  the  place,  which  was  given 
permission  by  Frederik  III  to  name  itself  ‘Frederikshald’  in 
1665.  The  fort  of  ' Frederiksten  at  the  summit  of  a  sheer  hill  was 
begun  in  1661. 

After  war  had  broken  out  in  1675,  ^  soldier  carelessly  started 
a  blaze  which  burnt  out  much  of  the  town,  so  it  was  fortunate 
that  Halden  escaped  attack;  on  this  occasion  it  was  Norwegian 
forces  which  took  the  offensive,  and  invested  Gothenburg.  The 
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international  situation  following  the  Peace  of  1679  was  so  dan¬ 
gerous  that  ‘Frederiksten’  was  built  up  into  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Northern  Europe. 

During  the  Great  Northern  War  the  use  of  Swedish  water¬ 
ways  was  forbidden  and  great  distress  resulted.  The  sawmills 
continued  working  until  Karl  XII  invaded  in  1716,  when  Frederik- 
shald  was  invested.  The  town  itself  was  captured  on  4th  July, 
but  the  attack  on  its  fortress  repulsed,  whereupon  the  citizens, 
led  by  Peder  Colbjornsen,  set  fire  to  their  houses  and  thus 
deprived  the  Swedes  of  shelter — all  provisions  were  also  destroyed. 
Then  on  8th  July  the  thunder  of  cannon  was  heard  out  at  sea — 
it  was  Peder  Wessel  (Tordenskiold)  destroying  the  Swedish 
transport  fleet  at  Dynekilen.  Karl  XII  then  withdrew  across 
Svinesund.  To  meet  Halden’s  distress  a  moratorium  was  decreed, 
and  additional  taxes  were  imposed  on  other  Norwegian  towns, 
whilst  Halden  received  customs  relief  and  extended  privileges 
to  enable  it  to  rise  again. 

The  Swedes  came  again  two  years  later,  and  the  Norwegian 
forces  retreated  across  the  Glomma  leaving  Frederikshald  isolated. 
The  fort  continued  to  hold  out,  and  the  Swedes  dug  trenches 
night  and  day  in  order  to  mine  its  defences.  Whilst  inspecting 
this  work  King  Karl  was  shot  dead — and  then  the  Swedes  left 
Norway  without  hindrance.  Three  times  was  the  body  of  the 
king  examined,  for  certain  Swedish  circles  regarded  it  as  a  miser¬ 
able  death  that  their  great  hero  should  fall  for  a  mere  Norwegian 
bullet.  A  memorial  was  raised  on  the  spot  where  the  king  fell, 
and  peace  followed  on  July  3,  1720. 

Frederikshald  fortress  was  refortified  during  the  1700s,  and 
from  it  Norwegian  forces  made  their  mock  entry  into  Baahuslen 
in  1788.  The  Swedes  did  not  attack  Halden  during  the  1808 
operations,  but  the  local  militia  took  part  in  the  successful 
skirmish  at  Prestebakke  in  Idd:  In  1814  the  fort  was  bombarded 
but  not  captured,  and  following  the  Convention  of  Moss  was 
handed  over  to  the  Swedes. 

An  important  movement  started  in  1859,  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of ‘Saugbrugsforeningen’  (sawmill  owners  association); 
its  founders  being  Anker,  Stang  and  Wiel,  all  names  which  are 
still  respected  in  Halden.  Soot’s  system  of  canals  proved  a  great 
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blessing  to  the  town,  since  thereby  vast  forest  areas  were  brought 
within  floating  facilities  with  Halden.  The  name  of  Frederik- 
shald  was  suppressed  in  1928,  and  the  old  word  ‘Halden’  officially 
restored;  it  now  houses  some  15,000  people. 

With  such  a  glorious  history  it  can  be  no  matter  for  surprise 
that  Halden  is  the  only  town  to  be  mentioned  by  name  in  Nor¬ 
way’s  national  anthem. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Halden  lies  the  manor-house  of  Rod^  which 
rejoices  in  no  ancient  history  but  came  into  the  ownership  of  the 
family  of  Tank  in  1750.  Descended  from  a  Dane  who  came  to 
Norwav  in  the  1660s,  the  first  Tank  to  live  in  Halden  took 
citizenship  there  in  1720  and  married  a  sister  of  the  famous  Anna 
Colbjornsdatter  of  Norderhov.  Their  son  began  to  build  Rod 
after  marrying  into  the  celebrated  Leuch  family,  and  pictures 
still  hanging  on  the  walls  show  both  of  them  with  musket  in 
hand,  for  he  was  a  renowned  killer  of  bears,  having  eleven  to 
his  credit. 

It  was  their  son.  Cars  ten  Tank  (1766-1832),  who  ringed  Rod 
around  with  a  halo,  for  the  ‘golden  years’  made  him  one  of 
Norway’s  wealthiest  men.  A  vain  man,  he  sought  adulation  at  all 
times;  although  without  a  note  of  music  in  his  head,  all  who 
listened  to  his  violin  had  to  applaud,  even  though  it  was  torture 
to  hear  him  play.  Carsten  adhered  to  the  Anker  party  who  desired 
a  union  with  Sweden,  and  as  early  as  1790  was  one  of  a  small 
group  that  intrigued  with  the  agent  of  the  Swedish  king  in 
Varmland.  In  the  critical  summer  of  1814  when  war  was  actually 
in  progress,  Carsten  crossed  Iddefjord  and — entirely  on  his  own 
account — opened  negotiations  with  Karl  Johan,  which  resulted 
in  the  ‘Convention  of  Moss.’  His  actions  were  the  subject  of  much 
controversy,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  rendered 
Norway  a  great  service.  Carsten  kept  a  small  ‘court’  at  Rod  and 
all  important  people  passing  through  had  of  necessity  to  visit 
him:  Christian  August  spent  his  last  night  in  Norway  here. 

Carsten  went  bankrupt  in  1829,  and  Rod  was  bought  at  the 
auction  by  Peder  Martin  Anker  who  had  married  his  daughter 
which  enabled  the  old  man  to  end  his  days  here.  It  was  a  fortunate 
speculation  for  Anker  since  trade  conditions  soon  improved  and 
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he  was  able  to  reconstruct  Rod  in  1862  to  the  form  it  bears  today. 
It  was  the  venue  of  many  incidents  in  the  lives  of  useful  men  and 
women;  it  is  certain  that  culture  has  ever  thrived  at  a  high  level 
within  its  walls.  Herman  Anker,  who  founded  the  Grundtvigian 
folk  school  at  Sagatun  in  Hamar,  was  one  of  its  sons — and, 
mercifully,  it  still  remains  within  the  family  of  Anker. 

At  the  head  of  Iddefjord  and  the  entrance  to  Enningdalen 
stands  Berhy^  a  manor-house  which  is  the  centre  of  a  forest 
estate.  It  lies  near  the  mouth  of  Enningdalselva,  which  flows  from 
the  lake  of  Bullaren  in  Baahuslen.  Timber  export  began  early,  and 
during  the  1500s  Berby  was  an  important  loading-place  for 
planks  from  its  own  sawmills.  The  lion  of  the  place  was  Nettel- 
horst^  a  Latvian  who  has  already  been  mentioned  under  Os, 
where  he  mostly  resided.  There  are  numerous  scandals  about  this 
old  junker,  and  his  intrigues  with  the  Lady  Mette  Bildt  caused 
his  exposure  before  the  bishop  when  on  visitation  during  1634. 

Baahuslen  was  ceded  to  Sweden  (1658)  and  thereby  Berby  was 
shorn  of  much  of  its  hinterland;  when  the  Swedish  frontier 
commissioners  visited  they  fought  hard  to  retain  Enningdal 
also,  despite  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Roskilde — they 
even  endeavoured  to  exchange  it  for  the  distant  Trysil  parishes 
of  Idre  and  Sarna. 

With  the  creation  of  Frederikshald,  Berby  lost  much  of  its 
former  importance,  whilst  Enningdal  as  a  frontier  valley  was 
often  subjected  to  the  rigours  of  war.  In  1780  it  came  to  a  Wiel, 
of  a  family  which  had  migrated  from  Moen  in  Denmark  to 
Drammen.  Truels  Wiel  (1744-1807)  was  the  progenitor  of  many 
of  that  name  who  have  made  so  great  a  contribution  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Halden.  He  lived  out  his  later  days  at  Berby,  leaving 
behind  many  stories  of  his  idiosyncracies;  for  instance,  he 
willed  that  his  unmarried  daughters  be  sent  as  paying  guests  to 
some  worthy  citizen  family  at  Drammen  or  elsewhere,  not  to 
Frederikshald  or  Fredrikstad  ‘where  the  military  popinjays  strut 
about.’  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  die  in  1807,  just  as  inflation 
began.  Berby  was  sold  out  of  the  Wiel  family  in  1845,  the 

present  building  dates  from  after  their  time  it  has  no  antiquarian 
interest. 
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Lying  in  a  world  of  its  own  with  a  view  down  the  long  and 
narrow  Iddefjord — which  has  Sweden  on  its  western  shores  and 
Norway  on  the  eastern — it  is  indeed  ‘the  back  of  beyond.’ 

Timber  Floating  in  Qstfold 

Two  vital  waterways  intersect  0stfold  fylke,  down  which  no 
fewer  than  one-and-a-half  million  tons  float  to  its  coast  annually. 

The  Glomma 

Countless  trees  are  felled  in  the  valleys  of  the  Glomma  and 
its  tributaries,  which  that  river  carries  to  Fetsund-boom — at  the 
spot  where  it  flows  into  Lake  0ieren.  Until  some  seventy  years 
ago  the  numerous  sawmills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lillestrom 
converted  most  of  that  timber  into  planks,  which  were  trans¬ 
ported  by  road  or  rail  to  Christiania.  Today  the  tree- trunks  are 
lashed  into  massive  rafts  and  towed  to  the  southern  limit  of  Lake 
0ieren,  whence  the  Glomma  stampedes  through  gigantic  turbines 
at  the  three  fosses  between  Morkfoss  and  Vamma.  Artificial 
‘timber-runs’  have  been  engineered  to  by-pass  the  fosses,  and  to 
float  the  felled  trees  to  the  quieter  reaches  of  the  river  where  it 
broadens  out  below  the  gigantic  foss  of  Vamma.  Here — at 
Glennetangen — a  boom  two  miles  in  length  has  been  established, 
where  as  many  as  four  hundred  men  are  employed  sorting  out 
the  timber  according  to  its  markings  (The  Glomma  Co¬ 
operative  Floating  Association  makes  use  of  as  many  as  no 
marks). 

From  Glennetangen  the  timber  can  be  diverted  along  either  of 
two  routes:  actually  some  40  per  cent  passes  down  Glomma’s 
main  channel  direct  to  the  factory  at  Sarpsborg,  whilst  the 
remainder  follows  that  river’s  western  course  till  it  enters  a 
tunnel  two  miles  in  length  (which  was  bored  through  the  heart 
of  a  mountain  in  1908).  Emerging  from  that  tunnel  it  reaches 
Visterflo,  and  the  main  stream  of  the  Glomma  below  Sarpsfossen. 

The  Halden  Waterway 

The  entire  length  of  waterway — forty-five  miles — between 
Skulerud  and  Femsjoen  has  been  canalized,  and  the  intervening 
fosses  provided  with  ‘locks.’  Tugs  tow  the  rafts  across  the  slug¬ 
gish-flowing  lakes,  and  at  the  exit  from  Femsjoen  a  steel  ‘timber- 
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run’ — one  thousand  yards  in  length — by-passes  the  216  feet 
high  Tistedalsfoss.  In  this  area  work  is  found  for  some  250 
raft-builders  and  lumberjacks. 

No  less  than  60  per  cent  of  timber  felled  in  Norway  is  now 
‘pulped’ — either  chemically  or  mechanically — and  for  this 
purpose  ‘spruce’  is  the  ideal  wood.  The  remaining  40  per  cent — 
mostly  pine — is  required  for  Norway’s  own  building  needs. 
The  export  of  mast-timbers  and  deal  planks — which  built  up 
the  prosperity  of  East  Norway  three  hundred  years  ago — has 
ceased  entirely.  Its  wealth  is  now  largely  drawn  from  exports  of 
‘processed  timber’  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 


LIST  OF  THE  RULERS  OF  EAST  NORWAY 


King 

died  A.D. 

Halvdan-hvitbein 

c.  740 

Eystein 

c.  760 

Halvdan  the  gentle 

c.  780 

Gotfred  of  Denmark 

810 

Gudrod 

c,  830 

Olav  Geirstad-alv 

c.  840 

Ragnvald 

c.  850 

Halvdan-svarte 

c.  865 

Harald  Fairhair 

c.  933 

Olav-digerbein 

c.  934 

Tryggve  Olavsson 

c.  963 

Harald-bluetooth  of  Denmark 

985 

(petty  kings  until) 

995 

Olav  I  Tryggvesson 

1000 

(interregnum  until) 

1016 

Olav  II  (the  Saint) 

1030 

Canute  the  Great 

1035 

Magnus  I  (the  good) 

1047 

Harald  Haardraade 

1066 

Olav  III  (kyrre) 

1093 

Magnus  II  (barefoot) 

1103 

Sigurd  I  (the  Crusader) 

1130 

Magnus  III  (the  blind) 

1135 

Harald  Gille 

1136 

Sigurd  II  (munn) 

1155 

Eystein  II 

1157 

Inge  I  (hunchback) 

1161 

Haakon  II  (herdebreid) 

1162 

Magnus  IV  Erlingsson 

1184 

Sverre 

1202 

Heads  of  the  semi-independent  ^ State  of  East 

Norway* 

Jon-kuvlung 

1188 

(various  chiefs  until) 

1195 

Bishop  Nicholas  Arnesson 

1225 

King  Erling-steinvegg 

1207 

King  Philip 

1217 
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Haakon  IV  (den  gamle) 

1263 

Magnus  V  (lagaboter) 

1280 

Duke  Haakon  (later  Haakon  V) 

1319 

Magnus  VI  (smeik)  abdicated 

1355 

Haakon  VI 

1380 

Olav  V 

1387 

*  ♦  ♦  * 

♦ 

Kings  of  the  Union 

Queen  Margaret  the  Great 

1412 

Erik  of  Pommern;  abdicated 

1442 

Christoffer  of  Bayern 

1448 

Karl  VIII  of  Sweden ;  deposed 

1450 

Christian  I  of  Denmark 

1481 

Hans 

1513 

Christian  11;  deposed 

1523 

Frederik  I 

1533 

Christian  III 

1559 

Frederik  II 

1588 

Christian  IV 

1648 

Frederik  III 

1670 

Christian  V 

1699 

Frederik  IV 

1730 

Christian  VI 

1746 

Frederik  V 

1766 

Christian  VII 

1808 

Frederik  VI;  abdicated 

1814 

Christian  Frederik;  abdicated 

1814 

Karl  XIII 

1818 

Karl  XIV  Johan 

1844 

Oskar  I 

1859 

Karl  XV 

1872 

Oskar  II;  deposed 

1905 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  J)C 


H.M.  King  Haakon  VII  of  Norway 
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Aamot,  212,  222 
Aandalsnes,  243 
Aas,  150,  1 8 1,  196,  209 
Aase,  28 
Aasgaut,  41 
Aasnes,  21 1,  215,  220 
Aasta,  34,  38 
Absalon,  54 

Adam  of  Bremen,  41,  212 
Adlersparre,  167,  168 
Aeneas  Sylvius,  75 
Aker,  39,  40,  105,  148,  177,  184 
Akerselva,  102,  105,  204 
Albrekt,  King,  72-6 
Alexandra,  Queen,  171 
Alfifa,  38,  40 
Aina,  61,  63,  102,  105 
Alvdal,  217,  222,  224 
Alv  Erlingson,  65,  266 
Alv  Knutsson,  82,  84,  203,  214,  229 
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Anders  of  Oslo,  65,  227 
Anker,  Bernt,  161, 162, 172-6, 195, 198, 
204,  216,  217,  257,  265 
Anker,  Carsten,  156,  182,  198-200 
Anker,  Christian,  134,  155,  171,  172, 
247 

Anker,  Dikka,  267 

Anker,  Herman,  228,  272 

Anker,  Peder,  163,  172-4,  182,  198 

Anna  Colbjornsdatter,  138,  245,  271 

Anna,  Princess,  104,  107 

Ansgar,  29 

Anund  Jakob,  37 

Antvorskov,  98,  258 

Arendal,  218 

Arnbjorn  Jonsson,  59,  62 

Arvika,  60 

Asbjornsen,  204,  224,  238 
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Athelstan,  31 
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174,  195,  198 

Balke,  244 
Bang,  K.  S.,  233 
Begna,  248,  249 
Benzon,  Jakob,  148,  154 
Beowulf,  26 
Berby,  272 
Berg,  M.,  152 

Bernadotte  (see  Karl  XIV  Johan) 
Bernstorff,  154,  160 
Bille,  Claus,  95—9 
Bildt,  264,  267,  272 
Birger,  King,  67-9 
Biri,  243,  244 

Bjelke,  Jens,  176,  231,  259,  260,  269 
Bjelke,  Jorgen,  123,  124,  231,  232 
Bjerke,  208,  220 
Bjolstad,  238,  243 
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Bjorgeseter,  138 
Bjorn,  31 
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Bjornstad,  236,  240 
Bjorvika,  97,  102,  113,  114,  139,  145, 
204 

Blackwell,  241 
Blaker,  205 
Blanche,  Queen,  70 
Blindern,  176 
Blucher,  209 
Bodo,  185 

Bogstad,  1 15,  133,  163,  171-4,  182 
Bokskreppa,  54 
Bolt,  Aslak,  80 
Borgarting,  64,  256,  262 
Borre,  27 

Borregaard,  161,  164,  220,  256,  261-6 
Borstad,  229 
Borter,  208 
Botner,  208 
Boulton,  208,  263 
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Brandval,  215 
Breakespeare,  50,  226,  252 
Bredtvedt,  176 
Brenn0er,  38 

Brockenhuus,  228,  229,  231,  259,  260 

Brodtkorb,  200 

Bromsebro,  118,  119,  122 

Brougham,  207 

Bruce,  68,  69,  239 

Bruges,  65 

Brun,  139 

Bullaren,  88,  272 

Bunnefjord,  138,  208 

Buscovius,  214 

Buskerud,  109,  125 

Buts,  Daniel,  132 

Bygdin,  252 

Bygdoy,  29,  138,  143,  169-73 
Byzantium,  38,  40,  54 

Cadiz,  29 

Canute  the  Great,  31,  36-8 
Carl  of  Hessen,  157-60 
Castlereagh,  182 
Catherine  II,  157 
Cecilia,  Princess,  51,  52,  207 
Celestine,  Pope,  54 
Charlemagne,  28,  30 
Chateauneuf,  130 
Christian  I,  80—3,  202,  203,  229 
Christian  II,  69,  85,  88-97,  107,  174, 
227,  244 

Christian  III,  95,  98-101,  226 
Christian  IV,  103-105,  108-10,  113, 
1 17,  120,  130,  170,  191,  195,  198, 
203,  230,  233,  269 

Christian  V,  125-30, 134,  201,  220,  224, 
265,  266 

Christian  VI,  114,  143,  147-9,  ^^5 
Christian  VII,  154 

Christian  VIII  (see  Christian  Frederik) 
Christian  August,  164-70,  175,  178, 

2JO 

Christian  Frederik,  170,  175,  179-83, 
207,  241,  243,  257,  259 
Christie,  184,  250 
Christoffer  of  Bayern,  80,  83 
Cicignon,  266,  267 
Clarke,  175 

Colbjornsen,  139,  154,  180,  183,  197, 
203,  270 

Collett,  133,  134,  148,  168,  171—6,  183, 
200,  207,  208,  257,  263,  265 
Collins,  152 
Cologne,  73 


Colstrup,  201 
Courland,  198 

Cretzensten  (see  Frederiksten) 
Cromwell,  121 

Dahl,  J.  C.,  250 
Dale-Gudbrand,  36,  237 
Danaholm,  38 
Deichman,  142-6,  161 
Dentzmann,  C.,  244 
Desiree,  Queen,  171 
Doest,  227 
Dokka,  247 

Dovre,  30,  82,  98,  150,  21 1,  212,  223, 
225,  235,  238,  242 

Drammen,  42,  106,  121,  131,  132,  138, 

150,  151J  i55>  MS,  272 

Drobak,  59,  96,  106,  172,  208,  209 

Dundee,  106 

Dvergsten,  247 

Dynekilen,  47,  139,  140,  270 

Dynna,  245 

Dyveke,  90,  107,  174 

Edda,  26,  21 1 
Edmund,  St.,  50 
Egeberg,  W.  P.,  172 
Eidfjord,  252 

Eidsberg,  58,  161,  255,  261 
Eidsbugaren,  252 
Eidsivating,  42,  64,  197 
Eidskog,  60,  211-15,  219,  268 
Eidsvoll,  35,  42,  46,  60,  61,  64,  150, 
181,  183,  188,  197-200,  204,  205, 
215,  228,  235,  257 
Einar  Tambarskj  elver,  34 
Ekeberg,  63,  102,  no,  139,  208 
Elfsborg,  85,  88,  103,  109,  no 
Elieson,  265 
Elingaard,  259,  260 
Elliott,  Hugh,  160 
Elverum,  212,  216,  220—4,  233 
Enebakk,  138,  148,  207,  208,  257 
Enningdal,  123,  269,  272 
Enno,  Brandrok,  103 
Erik,  Archbishop,  54 
Erik  blood-axe,  30,  31 
Erik,  Earl,  33,  34,  67-9,  86 
Erik  II,  64,  65,  68,  227 
Erik  XIV,  1 01,  103 
Erik  of  Pommern,  76-80,  202 
Erik  Saemundsson,  80—3 
Erling  Skakke,  48-53,  203 
Erling  Steinvegg,  57,  59 
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also  by  Commander  Stagg 


NORTH  NORWAY:  A  History 

Demy  8vo  i8s.  net 

Beginning  with  the  description  given  to  King  Alfred  in  about  a.d.  875  by 
Ohthere,  a  north  Norwegian,  this  full-length  history  recounts  the  past  of  this 
considerable  area  of  Norway  lying  north  of  the  65th  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
romances  of  the  Sagas  and  fairy  stories  from  early  literature  as  well  as 
contemporary  records  and  accounts  of  travellers’  experiences  have  been  care¬ 
fully  sifted  for  historical  facts.  Particular  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  events  which 
were  related  to  world  affairs  as,  for  example,  the  opening  of  new  trade  routes 
with  Northern  Russia  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  consequent  scramble  for 
sovereignty  over  the  desolate  wastes  of  Murmansk. 

To  complete  this  fascinating  history  two  chapters  are  arranged  in  ‘Baedeker’ 
form  so  that  the  traveller  can  quickly  look  up  the  traditions  of  any  place  he 
may  be  passing  in  a  coastal  steamer  or  on  Norway’s  Great  North  Road. 
Well  illustrated,  it  is  an  excellent  historical  work  and  a  valuable  reference 
book  for  the  traveller. 

‘For  anyone  contemplating  a  journey  to  the  midnight  sun  this  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  book.  It  is  good  reading  for  the  armchair  traveller  too.’ — The  Norseman 


THE  HEART  OF  NORWAY 

Demy  8vo  i8s,  net 

‘Well-written  and  well-illustrated  work  . . .  should  add  immensely  to  the  pleasure 
of  intelligent  tourists.’ — Christian  World 

‘The  author  provides  a  pendant  to  his  recent  book  on  North  Norway  in  this 
concise  and  remarkably  informative  account  of  the  history  of  the  central  section 
of  the  country.  Within  the  brief  compass  of  his  book  he  also  gives  a  picture  of 
the  economic  developments  and  finds  space  to  talk  of  industry,  architecture  and 
scenery  too.  No  previous  detailed  histories  of  these  regions  have  appeared  in 
English;  Commander  Stagg  has  handsomely  filled  the  gap.’ — Queen 


WEST  NORWAY  AND  ITS  FJORDS 

by  Commander  F.  N.  Stagg  Demy  8vo  i8s.  net 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the  City  of  Bergen  was  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Norway.  It  is  the  proud  possessor  of  ancient  regal  traditions.  Two  Scottish 
princesses  are  amongst  those  who  have  been  crowned  in  the  Cathedral,  one  of 
whom — a  sister  of  Robert  the  Bruce — dwelt  within  the  walls  of  its  castle  for 
sixty-five  years. 

The  story  of  Bergen’s  port  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  since  it  was  the 
sole  entrepot  for  the  disposal  of  the  fabulous  catch  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  fisheries 
all  down  the  ages.  Germans,  Dutchmen  and  Britons  vied  with  one  another, 
intrigued  politically  in  their  struggles  to  capture  its  vast  trade,  and  transformed 
Bergen  into  a  cosmopolitan  city. 

In  later  centuries  Scottish  timber  merchants  plied  within  the  neighbouring 
fjords.  Evident  traces  of  their  blood  and  patronymics  still  remain  in  the  villages 
and  many  legends  survive  of  the  Scots  of  long  ago. 

This  volume  sets  out  to  be  an  ‘amplifier’  for  many  echoes  of  the  common 
past  of  Norway  and  Britain,  and  is  the  first  book  to  appear  in  English  which 
tells  the  fascinating  story  of  the  City  of  Bergen  and  of  the  provinces  which 
make  up  ‘West  Norway.’  Together  with  the  two  earlier  books — North  Norway 
and  The  Heart  of  Norway — it  forms  an  unusual  and  lively  history  of  this  ancient 
kingdom.  The  results  of  detailed  research  are  presented  in  a  concise,  warm 
manner. 


ACROSS  THE  NORTH  SEA 

edited  by  A.  J.  Martin  and  F.  Wulfsberg  Medium  8vo  izs.  6d.  net 

To  most  Englishmen  the  Viking  pillage  of  Britain  is  the  first  event  in  a  long 
relationship  which  has  evolved  into  an  extraordinarily  close  friendship.  But  in 
actual  fact  the  association  is  very  much  older.  Archaeologists  have  found  evidence 
of  intercommunication  during  the  later  Stone  Age  and  of  considerable  intercourse 
in  the  Bronze  Age.  Even  more  surprising,  in  view  of  popular  beliefs,  is  the  alliance 
concluded  between  the  Norwegian  king  Harald  Fairhair  and  the  English  king 
Athelstan  to  suppress  the  activities  of  the  Norwegian  Vikings. 

Covering  many  of  the  contacts  between  England  and  Norway,  the  several 
contributors  make  known  much  other  interesting  and  unusual  information. 
They  will  do  much  to  encourage  a  wider  interest  in  a  most  charming  people. 

The  contributions  are:  Vikings  and  Missionaries^  by  Bjarne  Berulfsen  and 
G.  Turville-Petre;  Medieval  Twilight^  by  Bjarne  Berulfsen  and  W.  J.  Entwistle; 
Trade  and  Travellers,  by  Borre  Qvamme,  Fredrik  Wulfsberg  and  J.  P.  Hattliam; 
Henrik  Ihsens  Day,  by  Borre  Qvamme  and  B.  W.  Downs;  and  Sportsmen, 
Peasants  and  Poets,  by  G.  M.  Gathorne-Hardy,  Soren  Seland,  R.  Popperwell 
and  Fredrik  Wulfsberg. 
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Commander  F.  N.  Stagg  s 
Regional  Histories  of  Norway 


NORTH  NORWAY 


‘He  has  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  cultural-historical  details  and  it  is 
quite  imposing  what  a  wealth  of  informing  stuff  he  has  managed  to  press 
in  between  the  two  covers  of  the  book.  Best  of  all  is  that  he  succeeds  all 
through  in  retelling  and  informing  in  an  easy  and  unforced  style.’ — 
Morgenbladet,  Oslo. 

Demy  8vo  i8s.  net 


THE  HEART  OF  NORWAY 

‘The  author  provides  a  pendant  to  his  recent  book  on  North  Norway  in 
this  concise  and  remarkably  informative  account  of  the  history  of  the 
central  section  of  the  country.  Within  the  brief  compass  of  his  book  he 
also  gives  a  picture  of  the  economic  developments  and  finds  space  to 
talk  of  industry,  architecture  and  scenery,  too.  No  previous  detailed 
histories  of  these  regions  have  appeared  in  English;  Commander  Stagg 
has  handsomely  filled  the  gap.’ — Queen. 
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WEST  NORWAY  AND  ITS  FJORDS 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the  City  of  Bergen  was  the  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Norway.  It  is  the  proud  possessor  of  ancient  regal  tradi¬ 
tions.  Two  Scottish  princesses  are  amongst  those  who  have  been  crowned 
in  the  Cathedral,  one  of  whom — a  sister  of  Robert  the  Bruce — dwelt 
within  the  walls  of  its  castle  for  sixty-five  years. 

The  story  of  Bergen’s  port  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  since  it 
was  the  sole  entrepot  for  the  disposal  of  the  fabulous  catch  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  fisheries  all  down  the  Ages.  Germans,  Dutchmen  and  Britons 
vied  with  one  another,  intrigued  politically  in  their  struggles  to  capture 
its  vast  trade,  and  transformed  Bergen  into  a  cosmopolitan  city. 

This  volume  sets  out  to  be  an  ‘amplifier’  for  many  echoes  of  the 
common  past  of  Norway  and  Britain,  and  is  the  first  book  to  appear  in 
English  which  tells  the  fascinating  story  of  the  City  of  Bergen  and  of 
the  provinces  which  make  up  ‘West  Norway.’ 
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